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Art.  I. — 1.  Indian  Polity:  a  View  of  the  System  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  India.  By  George  Ciiesney,  Accountant- 
General  to  the  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment  ;  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  London ; 
1868. 

2,  Tenure  of  Land  in  India.  By  George  Campbell,  Esq. 
[An  Essay  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden 
Club.]  London:  1870. 

■y^ HEX  an  illustrious  servant  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
'  *  lately  returned  to  us,  after  governing  India  for  five  years 
u  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Press 
naturally  teemed  with  notices  of  his  services,  character,  and 
distinguished  career.  The  writers  of  these  papers  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  early  life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  to  his  selection  by  Lord 
Hardinge  and  by  Lord  Dalhousie  for  special  employment  after 
the  Sikh  campaigns,  to  his  services  as  a  revenue  officer  in  the 
Punjab,  and  to  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  smothering 
the  flames  of  rebellion  and  anarchy  in  that  province,  which 
enabled  him  materially  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  the 
rapply  of  arms  and  by  the  detachment  of  troops.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  paper,  while  fully  endorsing  all  that  has  been  written  of 
the  vigour  and  determination  of  Lord  Lawrence  during  the 
crisis  of  1857,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  period  of  his 
Viceroyalty,  and  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  progress  made 
under  his  administration,  and  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  English  statesman  who  assumed  the  government  of  India 
not  much  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Canning,  shattered,  as  every 
one  is  aware,  by  the  most  tremendous  convulsion  to  which 
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our  rule  had  ever  been  exposed,  terminated  in  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  -which  it  had  commenced.  The  native  regi¬ 
ments  -which,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  rose  in  rebellion, 
had  fallen  in  scores  of  engagements  or  had  gradually  melted 
away.  The  double  Government  of  the  East  India  Directors 
and  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Board  of  Control  was  superseded  by  the 
direct  action  of  a  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  responsible 
to  Parliament.  The  administrative  agency  in  the  whole  of 
the  Xorth-'West  Provinces  and  in  Oudh,  abolished  or  split 
into  fragments,  had  been  reconstructed  or  repaired.  The 
policy  of  annexation,  sound,  just,  and  indispensable  at  the 
time  it  was  carried  out  by  the  !^Iarquis  of  Dalhousie,  was  prac¬ 
tically  at  an  end ;  and  a  new  policy,  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  and  impracticable  while  three  large  independent 
kingdoms  were  rallying  points  for  the  opponents  of  British 
power  and  influence,  Avas  formally  proclaimed.  After  contri¬ 
buting  largely  by  his  stately  displays  of  power  and  pageantry 
to  the  tranquillisation  of  the  country — after  rcAvarding  Avith 
princely  liberality  those  chiefs  and  nobles  Avho  had  Avith  us  con¬ 
fronted  the  tide  of  rebellion — after  extending  a  magnanimous 
forgiveness  to  others  Avho,  from  misapprehension,  timidity,  or  ' 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  depth  and  variety  of  our  resources,  had 
■gone  over  to  the  enemy — and  after  laying  the  foundations  of  the  ■ 
neAV  system  by  Avhich  the  Queen  is  openly  recognised  as  the 
•Paramount  Sovereign  of  India,  and  every  other  Power  betAvees  i 
the  sea  and  the  Ilimalayas  as  Her  iMajesty’s  tributary  or 
feudal  subordinate — Lord  Canning  left  India,  severely  tried  by 
domestic  bereaA’emcnt  and  by  political  events,  to  die  Avithui 
three  months  after  reaching  England.  His  administration  (to 
Avhich  we  have  attempted  on  a  former  occasion  to  do  justice) 
Avill  long  be  remembered  in  India  as  that  of  a  statesman  AA'ho. 
though  open  to  the  charge  of  delay  in  some  measures  and  of 
insufficiency  in  others,  Avas  remarkable  for  a  serene  and  calm 
fortitude  in  the  most  trying  scenes,  for  lofty  purposes,  exem¬ 
plary  justice,  and  a  Avell-timed  clemency,  and  Avho  matured 
and  issued  several  noble  manifestoes  calculated  to  vindicaff 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  England,  and  to  impress  Asiatic 
Avith  a  sense  of  their  inferiority  to  their  conquerors  in  the  hoi. 
of  triumph  as  well  as  in  the  day  of  conflict.  Of  Lord  Elgin,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Canning,  it  may  be  simply  said  that  during  lli' 
tAA'enty  months  of  his  too  brief  administration  the  land  had  re-- 
and,  if  he  originated  nothing,  he  made  no  mistakes. 

The  administration  of  Lord  LaAA’rence,  from  several  eolnc:  i 
deuces,  marks  the  full  develojmient  of  the  policy  by  Avhio  i 
India  is  noAV  governed.  It  might  almost  be  termed  a  ue;  i 
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era  in  the  annals  of  jn-ogress  and  peace.  It  has  been  said 
of  the  late  Viceroy  that  he  knew  more  of  India  on  the  day 
when  he  was  welcomed  to  Calcutta  as  Head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  an  English  statesman  can  do  on  the  day  of  his 
departure.  He  Avas  familiar  with  what  many  only  kneAv  as 
a  sheer  labyrinth  of  land-tenures,  in  all  its  windings  ;  and  he 
had,  some  sixteen  years  before,  successfully  introduced  the 
form  and  substance  of  our  authority  into  a  newly-conquered 
province,  tenanted  by  the  most  AA'arlike  race  in  India.  lie  Avas 
thoroughly  acquainted  Avith  the  history  and  habits  of  the  tribes 
on  either  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  he  had  considerably  influenced 
the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning  in  treating 
with  the  rightful  ruler  of  Cabul.  He  could  talk  fluently  to  the 
native  chiefs  and  aristocracy,  as  avcII  as  to  the  artisan  and  agri¬ 
culturist,  in  their  vernacular  tongues ;  and  he  Avas  Avell  knoAvn 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  as  an  able,  though  someAvhat 
despotic  administrator,  avIio  Avould  brook  no  resistance,  Avhosc 
opinions  Avere  carefully  but  quickly  formed,  AA'hose  pencil-notes 
were  the  core  of  elaborate  documents,  and  Avhose  orders  the 
dullest  subordinate  could  scarcely  misapprehend.  The  position 
in  Avhich  he  found  himself  as  Viceroy,  surrounded  by  his  Coun¬ 
cil,  Avas,  it  Avill  be  easily  apprehended,  different  from  that  Avhich 
he  had  filled  as  paternal  despot  in  the  Punjab.  But  though 
often  vigorously  opposed  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  Avaa 
fortunate  in  the  characters  and  capacities  of  many  of  those 
by  Avhom  he  Avas  aided  or  served.  Sir  William  Mansfield,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  Avith  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  had  a  remark¬ 
able  turn  for  civil  administration,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
foreign  policy  and  financial  measures.  The  department  of 
legislation,  before  and  during  Lord  LaAvrence’s  accession,  Avas 
presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Maine,  a  profound  jurist,  an  ac¬ 
complished  Avriter,  and  a  luminous,  classical,  and  eloquent 
speaker  in  debate,  Avho,  in  making  laAvs  for  India,  appealed  to 
great  principles  instead  of  to  cases  or  technical  rules,  and 
who  shoAved  triumphantly  that  a  thorough  course  of  classical 
study  is  an  admirable  ])rei)aration  for  a  public  career.  No¬ 
where  from  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  could  there  have 
been  nominated  to  Council  one  Avho  maintained  a  higher 
standard  of  public  morality,  or  whose  depailmental  knoAvledge 
was  more  extensive,  than  Mr.  Grey.  And  the  name  of  Luav- 
rence  Avas  quoted  Avith  pride  by  a  number  of  subordinates 
trained  in  the  Punjab  school,  many  of  Avhom  have  filled  some  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Indian  Emjnre,  Avhile  the  government 
of  that  province  was  held  in  succession  by  tAvo  of  Lord  Luaa’- 
rence’s  intimate  and  trusted  friends  during  all  his  administration 
of  the  supreme  power. 
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The  Government  of  India  has  long  outgrown  the  dimensions  ar 
which  enabled  Lord  Dalhousie  to  work  each  department  and  i  in 
to  originate  all  discussion  himself.  Under  a  plan  suggested  [  ofi 
by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  the  present  successful  Governor  of  Jamaica,  w( 

and  adopted  by  Lord  Canning,  the  Supreme  or  Imperial  Go-  fn 
vernment  of  India  is  carried  on  somewhat  upon  the  system  of  nu 
an  English  Cabinet.  The  Viceroy  presides  over  the  Foreign  adi 

Department.  This  office,  either  directly  or  through  other  th( 

subordinate  governments,  takes  cognisance  of  our  relations  with  me 
Cabul,  Ava,  Muscat,  Zanzibar,  and  the  tribes  on  the  Persian  an( 
Gulf  and  the  frontiers  of  Scinde.  It  deals,  further,  with  all  |  of  1 
matters  affecting  the  Nizam,  the  Maratta  houses,  which  are  still  the 
intact  at  Gwalior  and  Indore,  the  high-born  Princes  of  Kajpoo-  pro 
tana,  and  the  long  list  of  petty  chieftains,  tributary,  feudatory,  act( 
or  mediatised,  avIio  stand  in  constant  need  of  protection,  inter-  and 
position,  encouragement,  warning,  or  advice.  It  is  also  the  em| 
supreme  authority  in  matters  of  political  pensions,  precedence,  enai 
and  etiquette.  To  the  military  member  of  Council,  who  is  as  |  ^ 
distinct  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  the  Secretary-at-War  I  arm 
is  from  the  Horse  Guards,  belongs  all  the  correspondence  j  stall 

relating  to  barracks,  to  expenditure,  to  sanitary  measures,  I  hom 

to  equipment,  to  pensions,  allowances,  rations,  and  supplies.  Sen 
as  distinguished  from  the  discipline  of  the  army,  for  which  |  arm; 
such  generals  as  Lord  Strathnairn  and  Sir  "VV.  Mansfield  I  neer 

have  been  responsible.  The  business  of  the  Public  Works’  I  not 

department  is  usually  transacted  by  one  of  the  ordinary  or  Eng: 
civilian  members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  For  some  years  It 
past  one  of  these  members  has  been  taken  from  the  Civil  Indis 
Service  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  the  other  from  that  to  sti 

of  Madras  or  Bombay  alternately.  The  second  ordinary  India 

member  of  Council  presides  over  the  Home  department,  and  clear 

deals  with  all  the  questions  of  executive  or  internal  policy,  >ketc 

which  come  up  from  the  eight  governments  or  administrations  partn 

into  which  the  Empire  is  subdivided,  in  regard  to  education,  ire  n( 
police,  jail  management,  judicial  agency,  legislative  reforms  of  th( 
and  the  like.  The  Financial  Member,  or  Indian  Chancellor  vious 

of  the  Exchequer,  who  may  be  an  English  statesman,  deals  here  ( 

with  the  budget,  and  at  times  occupies  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  Th( 
the  public  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Viceroy  himself,  place 
arranging,  as  he  does,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  Empire,  »t  int 
and  balancing  outgoings  Avith  receipts.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  going 
to  add  that  all  important  questions,  in  every  department,  are 
referred  to  the  Viceroy  by  the  member  who  takes  the  initi¬ 
ative,  and  are  circulated  to,  and  considered  by,  the  Avhole  „ 

Council.  Generally  this  imperial  body  meets  once  a  Aveek,  gj 
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and  discusses  State  affairs  with  closed  doors.  The  same  body, 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  but  swelled  by  extraofficial  or  un¬ 
official  members,  has  also  a  weekly  debate  to  which  the  outer 
world  is  admitted.  The  legislative  department,  as  distinct 
from  the  executive,  is  under  the  special  care  of  the  legal 
member  of  Council  who,  like  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  no 
administrative  portfolio  or  bureau  to  manage.  In  other  words, 
the  Executive  Council  consists  of  a  Governor-General,  two  civil 
members,  one  military,  one  financial,  and  one  legal  member, 
and  the  chief  of  the  army,  or  seven  in  all.  And  the  business 
of  the  five  great  offices — the  Foreign,  the  Home,  the  Financial, 
the  Public  Wof'ks,  and  the  Military  Departments,  with  their 
profusion  of  references,  statements,  and  details  —  is  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  Viceroy  and  four  Councillors.  The  legal  member 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  supposed  to  find  sufficient 
employment  —  the  one  in  dissecting  projects  for  codes  and 
enactments,  and  reducing  them  to  shape,  the  other  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  the  British  and  native 
army.  To  each  department  is  attached  a  secretary,  with  a 
staff  of  under-secretaries  and  assistants.  Those  for  the  foreign, 
home,  and  financial  offices  are  taken  from  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  The  military  secretaries  are  picked  men  of  the  Bengal 
army ;  and  the  secretaries  for  public  works  are  officers  of  engi¬ 
neering  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments,  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  belonging  to  that  noble  corps,  the  Bengal 
Engineers. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  expatiate  on  the  details  of 
Indian  administration,  which  can  be  found  by  those  who  wish 
to  study  them  at  length  in  Major  Chesney’s  valuable  work  on 
Indian  policy.  But  to  enable  the  English  reader  to  apprehend 
clearly  the  jwsition  and  duties  of  a  Viceroy,  it  was  necessary  to 
sketch  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  titles  of  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Viceregal  Government.  With  this  preface, 
we  now  proceed  to  review  some  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  administration  of  Lord  Lawrence.  We  have  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion  examined  in  detail  his  foreign  policy.*  It  iS 
here  only  necessary  to  revert  to  some  of  its  leading  features. 

The  affairs  of  Cabul  have  naturally  occupied  an  important 
place  in  contemporary  Indian  history,  and  have  been  discussed 
at  intervals  by  the  leaders  of  the  English  press.  Without 
going  minutely  into  Afghan  rivalries,  and  the 

‘  Fraternas  acics,  alternaciue  regna  profanis 
Decertata  odiis,’ 

*  Sec  the  article  entitled  ‘  Foreign  Policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence.’ 

I  Ed.  Review,  vol.  ccxxv.  p.  1.  (January,  18C7.) 
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it  may  suffice  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  well-known 
Dost  Mahommed,  whose  friendship  we  had  unwisely  rejected 
just  thirty  years  ago,  dying  in  18G3,  left  Shere  Ali  as  his  sue- 
cossor  and  heir.  Dost  Mahommed  was  the  father  of  Shere 
Ali,  tlie  whole-brother  of  Akbar  Khan,  who  shot  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Macnaghten.  But  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Canning  in  1858,  Shere  Ali 
had  been  designated  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  and 
his  nomination  had  been  recognised  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  1863,  the  illness  and  death  of  Lord  Elgin  delayed 
for  some  time  the  more  formal  recognition  which  Avas  natu¬ 
rally  expected  by  the  new  ruler  on  his  accession  to  a  throne 
for  Avhich  he  had  been  avoAvedly  destined  by  his  father. 
But  in  the  end  of  that  year  the  expected  communication  went 
forth,  and,  on  his  accession  to  office,  Loi'd  Lawrence  found 
Shere  Ali  importuning  the  British  Government  for  supplies  of 
arms,  and  for  a  formal  treaty.  Lord  Lawrence  steadily  refused 
to  bind  the  Government  to  any  distinct  pledges.  Not  with 
stolid  iudiflierence,  but  Avith  the  anxious  glances  of  a  states¬ 
man,  he  remained  a  spectator  of  the  struggle  for  supreme 
poAver.  On  the  one  side  Avas  Shere  Ali,  Avho  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  his  father  as  successor  to  the  throne,  and  Avho  in  ^1 
his  vicissitudes  managed  to  retain  his  control  over  Candahar  or 
Herat.  On  the  other  Avere  successively  the  two  brothers, 
Afzul  and  Azim,  older  than  Shere  Ali,  and  supported  by  a 
considerable  j)ortion  of  the  nation.  Lord  LaAvrence,  Avhile 
ready  to  entertain  relations  Avith  the  actual  rulers  of  Cabul, 
and  to  correspond  Avith  them  Avhen  seated  on  the  throne,  dis¬ 
tinctly  refused  to  break  off  from  Shere  Ali,  or  to  disavow  him 
as  long  as  he  held  any  portion  of  Afghanistan.  Ilis  object  Avas 
plain ;  his  course  straightforAvard ;  and  his  sincerity  unques¬ 
tionable.  lie  Avished  to  see  the  cessation  of  civil  Avar,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  compact  government  by  one  of 
the  sons  of  Dost  Mahommed.  But  till  this  event  became  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  victory  of  the  one  branch  or  the  othei’,  he  Avisely 
resolved  to  keej)  free  of  entanglement  and  complication,  and 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  either  claimant  by  assuming  the 
attitude  of  a  partisan.  He  looked  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
rival  i)rinces  to  make  good  their  OAvn  pretensions,  and  as  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  elect  their  oavu  king. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  Shere  Ali,  after  romantic  adventures 
and  extraordinary  changes  of  fortune,  Avas  enabled  to  eject  his 
rivals,  to  regain  his  capital,  and  to  reseat  himself  on  his  throne. 
The  Viceroy,  indifferent  to  taunts  and  criticism,  at  once  saw 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  active  intervention  and  for 
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substantial  and  moral  support.  After  this  let  no  statesman,  we 
say,  be  afraid  of  the  epithet  ‘  cunctator.’  It  is  easy  to  assert 
that  by  this  sudden  action  Lord  Lawrence  abandoned  his  own 
policy  and  disavowed  his  former  acts.  The  true  policy  was  to 
seize  the  right  moment  of  recognition,  but  to  avoid  the  error  of 
getting  up  a  ruler  against  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  or  of  committing  the  British  Government  to  pledges 
which  it  might  take  whole  armies  and  treasuries  to  redeem. 
That  he  abstained  from  sending  a  musket  or  a  rupee  across 
the  frontier  while  civil  war  raged — that  he  should  have  allowed 
the  rightful  ruler  to  regain  his  inheritance  by  his  own  good 
sword — and  that  he  refrained  from  active  sympathy  or  material 
support  until  there  Avas  a  fair  chance  of  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  and  capable  government — Avas  not  the  result  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  incapacity,  but  of  prudent  calculation  and  statesman¬ 
like  delay.  Shere  Ali  may  no  doubt  have  fretted  at  our 
apparent  lukeAvarmness,  and  might  contend  that  Ave  ought  to 
consider  the  ruler  de  jure  as  Avell  as  the  ruler  de  facto  \  but  he 
may  noAv  reflect  Avith  just  pride  that  he  OAves  his  triumph  entirely 
to  his  OAvn  endurance  and  skill.  No  powerful  party  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  has  been  irritated  by  the  premature  and  vexatious  inter¬ 
ference  of  a  Power  alien  in  religion  and  blood.  Nothing  has 
occurred  tOAvound  native  pride,  or  to  recall  the  events  of  1841. 
Not  an  ounce  of  British  gold  Avas  cast  into  the  scales  Avhile 
victory  Avas  uncertain.  The  vanquished  rivals  cannot  urge  to 
other  PoAvers  that  they  should  have  retained  the  fruits  of  their 
OAvn  policy  and  valour  had  it  not  been  for  arms  and  for  treasure 
despatched  across  the  Indus.  The  contest  has  been  fairly 
Avaged  and  concluded  between  the  half-brothers,  and  the  British 
Statesman  only  appears  on  the  scene  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 
to  read  the  epilogue,  to  point  the  moral,  and,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  the  play. 

No  one  Avith  the  least  pretension  to  any  knoAvledge  of 
•Central  Asian  affairs,  or  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  Avill  refuse  to  admit  that  the  establishment 
of  a  solid,  friendly,  yet  independent  Power  at  Cabul,  and  in 
all  the  provinces  Avhich  properly  belong  to  Afghanistan,  is 
an  object  Avell  Avorth  diplomacy,  expenditure,  and  toil.  It  will, 
we  think,  be  thought  desirable  by  men  of  all  parties  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Himalayas  and  the  Oxus  or  Jihoon  there  should  be  a 
series  of  native  potentates  competent  to  manage  their  OAvn  semi- 
barbarous  subjects  without  constant  and  active  interference  on 
our  part ;  Avho  should  send  yearly  to  Lahore  and  PeshaAvur 
peaceful  caravans  laden  witlx  the  produce  of  Central  Asia; 
and  Avho  should  not  afford  to  other  great  Powers  a  pretext  for 
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aiding  one  of  two  rivals,  oi*  the  base  of  a  claim  for  compensation 
by  reason  of  aggression  or  turbulence.  Already  our  Indian 
empire  has,  in  addition  to  the  snow-capped  Himalayas,  a  fringe 
of  native  states,  in  the  concerns  of  which  it  intermeddles  as 
little  as  possible.  We  have  the  Maharaja  of  Nepaul,  whose 
astute  pnme-minister  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  boundless 
resources  of  England ;  the  Ruler  of  Cashmere,  who  is  entirely 
our  own  creation,  and  is  ready  to  listen  to  the  warnings  and 
behests  of  the  Viceroy;  and  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  and  other 
Belooch  chieftains,  who  are  eager  to  invoke  the  aid  and  advice 
of  British  officers.  Little  seems  wanting  in  that  quarter  of 
the  Empire  but  a  just  and  vigorous  administration  at  Cabul, 
the  head  of  which — fully  persuaded  that  we  do  not  desire  one 
foot  of  his  rocky  territory,  one  rupee  from  his  treasury,  or 
even  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  his  vineyards — may  teach  his 
rough  subjects  something  of  the  elements  of  civilisation,  and 
the  advantages  of  unfettered  trade.  The  policy  of  Lord  Law¬ 
rence,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  or  wavering,  appears  to 
have  been  entered  on  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  with  a  clear 
idea  of  the  object  to  be  gained;  and  of  all  the  courses  sug¬ 
gested,  it  promises  the  best  chance  of  success. 

To  other  expedients  recommended  or  discussed  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Afghan  power  and  as  a  barrier  to  Russian  en¬ 
croachment,  the  Governor-General  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Such 
were  the  occupation  of  Quetta  or  of  some  other  outpost,  the  lease 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  Khoorum  from  the  Amir,  and  the  de¬ 
putation  of  British  officers  to  Cabul,  who  were  to  command  a 
contingent  of  native  troops,  paid  for  by  the  Amir,  but  disci¬ 
plined  and  drilled  on  the  model  of  our  irregular  levies.  Now 
the  occupation  of  any  advanced  post  at  a  distance  from  our 
own  frontier,  when  calmly  considered,  is  inexpedient  on  both 
political  and  strategical  grounds.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
no  suitable  place  could  be  occupied  and  held  without  an  ex¬ 
penditure  on  forts,  barracks,  roads,  and  supports  of  all  kinds, 
amounting  to  two  or  three  millions  sterling.  Every  step  which 
we  take  in  the  direction  of  Central  Asia  increases  our  own 
difficulties  and  diminishes  those  of  a  hostile  and  invading  army. 
A  general  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  100,000  men  would  drag  a 
heavy  and  a  lengthening  chain  behind  him  as  soon  as  he 
crossed  the  Oxus.  He  would  have  to  subjugate,  or  secure  the 
neutrality  of  the  tribes  through  whom  he  passed ;  and  if  he 
could  reckon  on  regular  supplies  and  unbroken  communication, 
he  could  not  be  certain  of  immunity  from  epidemics,  or  the 
effects  of  tropical  heat.  Why  should  the  Indian  Government, 
in  feverish  expectation  of  some  aggressive  act  which  may 
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never  occur  at  all,  quit  the  security  of  its  own  frontier,  and 
advance  towards  Herat,  in  order  to  relieve  an  invader  of  one 
half  of  his  military  difficulties,  and  to  create  new  political 
anxieties  for  itself?  Why  should  we  withdraw  from  their 
commodious  barracks  3,000  or  4,000  picked  troops,  lessening 
the  guarantees  for  our  own  security,  and  aggravating  by  in¬ 
creased  taxation  the  causes  of  national  discontent  ?  Our  Indian 
territories  have  reached  their  proper  limit ;  we  have  abundance 
to  employ  us  in  the  Peninsula  itself.  The  tax-payer  is  some¬ 
times  sullen  or  clamorous ;  the  tax-gatherer  is  at  his  wit’s  end 
to  discover  new  sources  of  taxation,  or  to  expand  the  old. 
Every  English  soldier  sent  beyond  the  frontier,  at  a  distance 
from  populous  cities,  which  are  the  foci  of  disaffection,  or  from 
the  fertile  provinces  which  are  all  the  better  for  the  vicinity 
of  our  bayonets,  is  a  source  of  expense,  anxiety,  and  weak¬ 
ness.  If  the  independence  of  Afghanistan  is  ever  seriously 
menaced,  its  own  rulers,  we  may  rely  on  it,  will  be  the  first 
to  call  out  for  our  assistance,  and  will  be  ready  to  place  at 
our  disposal  Herat  or  Ghuzni,  Quetta  or  Candahar.  As  was 
justly  remarked  by  Sir  William  Mansfield,  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  power  which  sets  foot  in  Afghanistan  may  reckon  on 
having  the  population  against  him ;  the  second  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  deliverer  or  a  friend.  ‘  Leave  us  and  our  country 
*  alone,’  were  the  w'ords  of  an  astute  Afghan  to  Lord  Law¬ 
rence  ;  ‘  we  are  not  rich ;  we  can  give  nothing  but  rocks  and 
‘  men.’  The  same  remarks  equally  apply  to  wdld  projects  for 
obtaining  from  the  Amir  a  lease  of  any  of  the  districts  bordering 
on  our  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  leverage  such  a  lease 
would  give  us  against  foreign  interference,  how  it  could  be  of  any 
pecuniary  or  solid  advantage,  or  what  effect  it  would  produce 
on  the  minds  of  the  Afghan  nation  except  irritation  and  hatred. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  sending  an  English  political  agent, 
either  with  or  without  an  escort,  to  a  foreign  capital,  we 
know  too  well  by  experience  to  what  results  that  step  leads. 
The  presence  of  a  political  officer  would  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  annoyance  to  the  native  sovereign,  and  of  occasional 
anxiety  to  the  Viceroy  by  whom  he  had  been  deputed.  If 
the  political  agent  is  wrong-headed,  his  blunders  may  be  irre¬ 
parable.  If  he  be  keen-witted,  active,  and  intelligent,  he  is 
certain  to  have  ‘  views  ’  and  ‘  j)olicies  ’  of  his  own.  He  will 
worry  the  Amir  with  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  advice,  and  urge 
on  him  all  kinds  of  unpalatable  or  imj)racticable  reforms.  Ilis 
mere  presence  is  an  insult  to  native  self-esteem,  and  a  grievance 
to  the  conservative  party,  which  always  musters  strongly  at  an 
Oriental  court.  In  times  of  civil  dissension,  in  spite  of  his 
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escort,  he  is  liable  to  great  clanger  at  the  hands  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  At  moments  even  of  profound  peace,  he  may 
be  summarily  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  hare-brained 
fanatic,  who  happens  to  conceive  that  he  is  faithfully  serving 
God  and  the  Prophet.  His  arrival  and  his  departure  are  alike 
causes  of  excitement.  The  words  that  drop  incautiously  or 
advisedly  from  his  mouth  are  the  subject  of  comment  in  the 
bazar,  and  are  repeated  with  exaggerations  in  every  court  and 
palace  in  Asia.  There  is  scarcely  a  2)ractical  object  attain¬ 
able  by  an  envoy  Avhich  may  not  be  equally  gained  by  the 
presence,  at  Cabul  or  Ghuzni,  of  a  native  news-agent,  who 
can  be  changed  or  dismissed  without  exciting  public  attention; 
who  is  less  likely  to  be  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin; 
who  has  sources  of  information  which  would  be  closed  to  the 
best  Persian  scholar  whom  the  Bengal  army  ever  turned  out ; 
and  w'ho,  being  a  Mahommedan,  will  not  give  umbrage  or 
annoyance  to  the  nobles  and  the  chief.  In  short,  the  true 
and  safe  policy  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  is  to  let  all  parties 
see  that  w'e  desire  nothing  but  the  cessation  of  civil  war 
and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  just  Government,  which 
regards  commerce  as  one  object  of  king-craft.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  Amir,  so  far  from  wishing  for  a  British  Resident  at 
his  Capital,  as  has  been  asserted,  expressly  intimated  that  he 
wished  to  be  let  alone,  and  that  when  he  really  wanted  such 
an  ambassador,  it  Avould  be  time  enough  to  send  him  one. 
Viewed,  in  short,  under  all  aspects — those  of  the  exigencies  of 
finance,  of  the  laAvs  of  strategy  and  military  combination,  of 
political  requirement,  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  Afghans, 
and  of  the  duties  of  the  Indian  Government  to  its  OAvn  sub¬ 
jects — the  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  Afghan  em})ire,  or  the 
deputation  of  a  British  embassy  to  Cabul,  Avould  only  increase 
existing  difficulties,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  those 
very  grave  complications  Avhich  Ave  all  desire  to  avoid. 

The  consequence,  then,  of  a  mature  survey  of  Asiatic  politics 
Avas,  that  Lord  LaAvrence  limited  his  dealings  Avith  Shere  Ali 
to  a  judicious  letter  of  encoiu’agement,  a  fcAV  Avords  of  caution, 
and  a  substantial  donation  of  120,000/.  The  interview  which 
the  7iovitas  reyni  prevented  Shere  Ali  from  holding  Avith  Lord 
Lawrence  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  finally  came  off  Avith  this 
Statesman’s  successor  in  the  spring  of  1869.  To  the  pecuniary 
aid  already  given.  Lord  IMayo  added  the  equally  acceptable 
tokens  of  good-Avill  in  muskets,  siege  guns,  and  munitions  of 
Avar.  The  precise  details  of  the  conference  at  Umballa  have 
never  yet  been  made  public.  But  it  is  stated  in  Avell-informed 
circles,  that  Avithout  entering  into  a  treaty  Avhich  Avould  have 
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bound  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  without  pledg¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  continuance  of  a  subsidy  for  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  return  could  have  been  ensured,  Lord  Mayo  satisfied 
Shore  Ali,  repaired  the  fatal  eri’or  of  Lord  Auckland’s  jiolicy 
ns  far  as  repair  was  possible,  and  inspired  the  Amir  with  a  pro¬ 
found  convdction  of  the  power  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Queen.  Shere  Ali,  received  with  royal  honours 
at  every  British  station,  surrounded  with  picked  officials  who 
anticipated  all  his  wants,  and  feted  for  eight  days  at  Umballa 
in  the  presence  of  high  civil  and  military  officers  eminent  for 
warlike  achievements  or  for  peaceful  triumphs,  departed  to  his 
native  country,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  not  more  im- 
jiressed  by  the  sight  of  our  administrative  skill,  our  military 
organisation,  and  our  national  resources,  than  ])leased  and  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  gracious  hospitality  and  the  noble  bearing  of  his 
host.  The  work  commenced  by  the  Indian  was  completed  by 
the  English  statesman,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  though  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  many  intricate  points  of  internal 
riclministration  in  the  Supreme  Council  between  1864  and  1869, 
a  complete  and  gratifying  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Afghan  civil  war.  The  subject  was  more  than  once  dis¬ 
cussed  by  i)ractised  pens  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  the  soldier 
and  the  lawyer,  the  finance  minister  and  the  ])ractised  admini¬ 
strator,  agreed  in  rejecting  all  pro2)Osals  which  should  bind 
them  to  the  dispatch  of  one  soldier,  or  to  the  occupation  of  one 
acre  of  ground  beyond  the  frontier. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  interview  between  the  Amir  and  the 
Viceroy  surpassed  the  calculations  of  the  friends  of  the  former, 
and  filled  his  opponents  with  dismay.  Arms  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  whole  bodies  of  troops.  The  uncle  and  nephew, 
Azim  Khan  and  Abdul  Rahman,  fled,  to  implore,  vainly,  coun¬ 
tenance  and  assistance  from  Persia;  wavering  governors  of 
provinces  or  of  forts  pacified  their  troops  or  opened  their  gates, 
and,  like  genuine  Orientals,  joined  the  winning  side.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  conference,  with  due  exaggerations,  was  circulated 
and  canvassed  in  all  the  marts  and  bazars  of  Central  Asia. 
And  some  of  the  native  Princes  of  India,  who  are  keen  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  progress  of  Russia  and  of  the  attitude  of  Eng¬ 
land,  credited  Lord  Mayo  with  the  deepest  and  most  astute 
policy  in  thus  honouring  and  assisting  a  Mohammedan  ruler, 
who,  according  to  all  authorities  and  precedents  of  Oriental 
■state-craft,  ought,  in  return  for  the  assassination  of  our  Envoy 
nearly  thirty  years  previously,  to  have  been  cunningly  lured  to 
the  plains  of  India,  and  have  there  been  summarily  executed 
or  secretly  poisoned  in  the  cantonments  of  Umballa. 
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Besides  originating  a  consistent  and  well-defined  policy  for 
our  relations  with  the  Amir,  Lord  Lawrence  placed  on  a  better 
footing  our  intercourse  with  other  Powers  not  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  influence  of  the  supreme  authority  in  India.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  King  of  Burmah  at  the  close  of  1867, 
which  pro^•ided  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  court  at  Ava  by  which  suits  between  British 
and  Burmese  subjects  could  be  decided,  and  for  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  two  kingdoms.  British  officers  traversed 
the  w’hole  of  independent  Burmah,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and 
vexatious  delays,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Panthay  city 
of  Momein,  where  Major  Sladcn,  in  command  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Mohammedan  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  place.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  enormous 
tract  of  sea  and  land  to  which  Indo-Britlsh  influence  pene¬ 
trates,  strong  measures  have  been  taken  in  order  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade.  Piracy  and  violations  of  the  maritime  peace 
have  been  repressed  and  punished  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Be* 
volutions  have  taken  place  at  iSIuscat;  the  Imaum  has  fled, 
and  a  pretender  has  occupied  the  throne.  But  while  the 
Indian  Government  has  kept  aloof  from  the  quarrel,  as  it  did 
in  the  precedent  of  Afghanistan,  the  property  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  has  been  inviolate,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  British 
flag  has  been  enforced. 

A  large  share  of  attention  was  given  to  regulating,  improv¬ 
ing,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  states  in  India  which  j)ractically 
form  part  of  the  Imperial  system,  and  which  cannot  be  mis¬ 
governed  without  pr(^ucing  discontent  injurious  to  our  own 
subjects  and  discreditable  to  our  name.  Transit  duties,  levied 
in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  were  abolished  and  the  rates  on 
imports  and  exports  were  revised.  Efforts  were  made  to  rouse 
the  Kajpoot  chieftains  from  the  stagnation  in  which  they  slum¬ 
bered,  and  they  have  been  reminded  that  if  their  dominions  are 
now  secure  from  annexation,  they  must  put  down  robbery  and 
violence,  and  must  govern  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 
A  striking  example  wjis  made  of  one  of  these  potentates,  the 
Nawab  of  Tonk,  a  Mohammedan  in  the  midst  of  Hindu  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  bluest  blood  in  the  East,  who  was  deposed  and  his 
prime  minister  inq)risoned  for  complicity  in  the  deliberate 
assassination  of  an  obnoxious  person.  The  state  is  now 
well  governed  by  a  British  officer  on  behalf  of  the  heir  and 
during  Isis  minority.  Another  ruler,  the  iVIaharaja  of  Jodh- 
pore,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Viceroy’s  protest,  had  been  decorated 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India,  has  been  removed 
for  mal-admiuistration,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  producing  a 
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serious  rupture  between  him  and  his  nobles  ;  and  a  Council  of 
Regency  was  convened  and  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Similar  acts  of  interposition,  varying  from  friendly 
criticism  or  gentle  remonstrance  to  serious  menace  and  to  direct 
exercise  of  supremacy,  characterised  our  relations  with  other 
chiefs,  and  especially  with  the  congeries  of  petty  states  which 
are  subordinate  to  what  is  termed  the  Agency  for  Central 
India.  A  gang  of  outlaws,  who  ever  since  the  mutiny  had 
carried  on  an  organised  system  of  robbery  and  murder  in  Bun- 


delcund,  was  at  last  hunted  down.  Outbreaks  among  certain 
wild  tribes  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  known  as  the  Waghers 
and  the  Naikras,  were  suppressed.  The  debts  of  a  Madras 


Prince,  the  subject  of  more  than  one  discussion  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  have  been  happily  compromised.  And  while  the 


Maratta  Prince  Holkar  has  been  induced  to  aid  communica¬ 


tion  by  railroad,  he  has  also  been  informed  that  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  aggrandise  himself  by  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
petty  states  around  him,  whose  independence  had  been  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  British  Government  as  far  back  as  1817. 

The  other  great  Maratta  chieftain,  Maharaja  Scindia,  has 


did  I  actually  consented  to  the  occupation  of  his  fort  at  Gwalior  by 
ub-  \  British  regiments ;  and,  without  detailing  every  proof  of  the 
lish  [  influence  now  exerted  by  the  paramount  power  throughout  the 
1  camps  and  courts  of  India,  it  may  be  broadly  laid  down  that 
■ov-  \  Lord  Lawrence  has  endeavoured  to  impress  the  aristocracy 
illy  I  with  a  belief  that  their  titles,  dignities,  and  possessions  are 
nis-  [  safe  provided  they  govern  with  equity  and  moderation;  he 
»wn  I  has  taught  them  this  necessary  lesson  by  friendly  warnings 
ded  [  followed  by  determined  action ;  and  princes  and  people  are 
1  on  I  now  ready  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  incapacity  for  rule 
rase  I  on  the  part  of  a  chieftain,  we  shall  show  our  forbearance  by 
iim*  I  nominating  a  successor,  or  by  governing  in  trust  for  the  next 
are  |  heir.  Probably  there  never  was  a  time  when  greater  value 
and  I  was  set  on  the  favour  of  the  Viceroy  or  on  the  word  of  a 
eas.  I  British  officer.  Chiefs  of  ancient  lineage  and  extensive  posses- 
the  I  sions  are  covetous  of  one  of  the  latest  decorations  emanating 
lief-  I  froni  the  Crown,  that  of  the  Star  of  India.  Salutes,  public 
1  Ilia  or  private  interviews,  and  the  attendance  of  well-selected  offi- 
rate  *  cere,  are  attentions  which  are  highly  prized  and  are  not  costly ; 
now  ;  and,  together  with  a  feeling  of  political  security,  there  is  hope 
and  of  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Crown  of  England,  which 
[)dh-  could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  the  days  of  the  East 

ated  India  Company,  however  renowned  for  its  faithfulness  to  obli- 

)ved  i  gations  or  for  its  supremacy  in  war.  W e  have  no  doubt  that 
ng  a  the  well-timed  and  successful  visit  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood 
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Royal  to  the  Courts  of  India  Avill  materially  strengthen  this 
sentiment. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  fully  the  mass  of  in¬ 
ternal  measures  which  were  either  originated,  or  carried  to¬ 
wards  completion,  or  aetually  finished,  during  the  same  period. 
Some  of  them  are  local  or  departmental,  others  require  an  aji- 
prenticeship  in  Asiatic  official  literature  to  understand  their 
significance  and  their  bearing  on  the  advancement  of  the  people. 
Others,  again,  would  be  easily  understood  and  valued  by  all  those 
who,  in  any  dependency  of  the  Crown,  are  engaged  in  that  work 
of  ruling  aliens  ivhich  was  so  well  understood  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  of  antiquity,  and  which  has  been  taken  up  in  modern 
days  by  the  race  which  most  resembles  the  Roman  nation  in  its 
aptitude  for  colonisation  and  its  observance  of  law.  We  shall, 
however,  enumerate  some  of  the  reforms  which,  besides  being  of 
sound  practical  importance,  are  easy  of  comprehension. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  Lord  Lawrence  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Telcgra)di  was  completely  reorganised.  The  illite¬ 
rate  officers  employed  in  the  transmission  of  messages  have  been 
replaced  by  young  men  educated  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
electiic  communication,  whose  capacity  is  tested  by  competitive 
examinations,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  whom  are  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  intervals  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  recent  discoveries  and 
improvements.  The  agency  for  constructing  the  various  lines 
was  separated  from  the  agency  for  the  transmission  and  inter¬ 
change  of  messages.  A  new  tariff  was  introduced  for  the  whole 
Indian  Empire  characterised  by  such  simplicity  and  uniformity, 
that  a  message  of  ten  words  can  now  be  sent,  on  the  principle 
of  the  penny  postage,  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  either  from 
Calcutta  to  Barackpore,  or  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay.  Pay¬ 
ment  by  stamps  with  an  aj)propriatc  telegraphic  device  has  been 
adopted.  New  lines  of  more  than  2,500  miles  in  extent  have 
now  been  added  to  those  existing  at  the  close  of  1863,  and  the 
number  and  length  of  existing  wires  has  been  very  nearly 
doubled.  Besides  this,  nearly  3,000  miles  of  wire  and  posts 
have  been  entircly^  remodelled.  And  a  plan  lias  been  devised 
whereby  messages  are  registered  and  can  be  traced  in  transit, 
while  every  efibrt  is  being  made  to  diminish  the  delays  and 
inaccuracies  in  the  ti’ansmission  of  them.  When  we  make 
allowance  for  the  enormous  ai’cas  over  which  the  Indian  lines 
extend,  for  the  difficulty  of  supcrvi.sion,  for  the  isolation  of  the 
signallers,  and  for  the  meteorological  disturbances  to  which 
tropical  climates  arc  liable,  it  must  be  conceded  that  these 
results  arc  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  Government 
and  the  departmental  authorities  to  Avhom  they  are  due. 
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:his  Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  rapid  interchange  of 
I  political  events  and  of  commercial  orders,  are  the  great  Public 
in-  I  Works  on  which  so  many  millions  have  been  laid  out  during  the 
to-  I  last  five  years.  In  no  year  of  Lord  LaAvrence’s  rule  have  less  than 
od.  I  four  and  a  half  millions  been  spent  on  public  Avorks,  exclusive  of 
np-  ■  railAvays,  and  in  one  year  the  expenditure  Avas  little  short  of 
leir  I  six  millions.  This  is,  further,  independent  of  a  sum  of  nearly 
pie.  I  one  and  a  half  millions  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended 
lose  f  on  local  objects.  Splendid  barracks  have  been  constructed  at 
ork  ^  seven  of  the  most  important  of  our  military  stations,  and  irre- 
^er-  f  spective  of  buildings  designed  for  the  residence  of  the  British 
era  soldiers,  arrangements  have  been  eflected  to  drain  and  adorn 

I  its  large  cantonments,  and  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  amuse- 

lall,  j  ment  of  the  troops,  by  reading-rooms,  cricket  grounds,  baths, 

g  of  [  workshops,  and  gymnasia.  The  defences  of  Aden  have  been 
f  improved.  Large  raihA'ay  stations  have  been  })rovided  AA’ith  for- 
art-  I  tified  posts,  to  Avhich,  in  the  OA’ent  of  any  outbreak,  women, 

ite-  children,  and  residents  in  the  interior  could  fly  for  safety,  and 

leen  Avhere  a  small  but  resolute  body  of  men  could  hold  its  own  for 
eof  a  considerable  period  until  the  arrival  of  succour  or  relief, 

tive  '  Sanitary  measures  are  noAv  a  regular  department  of  the  State, 

<ng-  j  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  our  increased  familiarity  Avith 

and  the  Himalayan  climate  to  select  ncAv  sites  for  the  residence  of 

ines  j  European  regiments  at  elevations  of  some  6,000  feet  above 
ter-  I  the  level  of  the  sea. 

hole  [  The  recurrence  of  those  dreadful  famines  to  Avhich  India 
lity,  has  alAA'ays  been  liable  at  intervals,  has  invested  schemes  of 
dple  [  irrigation  Avith  extreme  importance,  and  the  extension  of 
rora  I  canals  has  been  sanctioned  for  every  part  of  India  Avhich  is 
’ay-  exposed  to  failure  of  harvests  from  jn’otracted  drought.  These 
jeen  operations  range  from  the  district  of  Delhi  to  the  Presidency 
liave  I  of  Madras,  and  they  are  to  be  cai’ried  on  simultaneously  in 
1  the  Orissa,  unhappily  notorious,  in  the  Punjab,  in  Bombay,  on 
arly  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul.  Con- 
losta  sidcrable  sums  are  also  being  laid  out  on  embankments  in  those 
ised  parts  of  the  Empire  Avhich  are  exposed  to  devastating  inunda- 
nsit,  tions  from  the  excess  of  rain.  But  some  of  the  curious  obstacles 
and  ‘  which  oppose  the  progress  of  good  Indian  administration  AA'cre 
iiake  j  revealed  in  dealing  AA’ith  this  subject,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
lines  increase  of  fever  has  been  attributed,  not  Avithout  reason,  to 
f  the  the  introduction  of  canals  ;  Avhile  in  others,  payment  for  Avater 
hich  ^  has  been  refused  by  the  agriculturists,  Avho  prefer  to  see  their 
hese  fields  run  to  Avastc  and  their  families  expire  rather  than  j)art 
uent  with  a  single  extra  rupee. 

■  The  care  bestoAved  on  railways  Avas  such  as  might  have  been 
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expected  from  a  lieutenant  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  was  the  real 
author  of  the  Indian  railway  system.  More  than  1,500  miles  of 
railway  were  opened  during  tlie  late  administration,  and  thirty 
millions  of  capital  were  expended.  Schemes  for  connecting 
important  provinces  were  discussed  with  the  triple  object  of 
promoting  commerce,  social  convenience,  and  the  military  and 
political  strength  of  the  Empire.  There  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  during  the  next  twenty  years  one  hundred  millions 
of  capital  will  be  expended,  while  the  mileage  of  Indian  rail¬ 
ways  will  be  quadrupled.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having 
5,000  miles,  as  at  present,  India  will  be  crossed  and  intersected 
by  20,000  miles  of  rail;  one  continuous  line  will  take  the 
soldier  and  the  traveller  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur ;  Scinde 
and  the  Punjab  will  be  joined  by  something  more  rapid  than 
the  Indus;  and  the  sterile  districts  and  stagnant  administrations 
of  Rajpootana  may  feel  the  force  of  what  in  other  provinces 
has  vanquished  the  conservatism  of  three  thousand  years.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  when  we  have  seen  the  Ilooghly  bridged  at 
Calcutta,  one  railway  may  connect  the  metropolis  with  Darjeel¬ 
ing,  and  another  may  open  up  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
Besides  completing  old  and  commencing  new  lines.  Lord  Law¬ 
rence,  with  characteristic  sympathy  for  the  natives  and  with  a 
due  love  of  economy,  has  insisted  on  improving  the  management 
of  the  lines.  The  audit  of  accounts  has  been  revised.  Fares 
have  been  lowered.  The  wants  of  third-class  passengers,  who 
form  in  India  the  majority  of  the  travellers,  have  been  cared 
for.  Those  who  have  seen  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  packed 
together  like  herrings  in  a  cask  or  wild  animals  in  a  menagerie, 
locked  in  or  let  out  to  be  maltreated  by  some  low  and  insolent 
official,  will  understand  that  it  requix’ed  all  the  authority  of  the 
Viceroy  to  secure  to  the  patient  and  half-stupefied  occupants  of 
third-class  carriages,  air,  water,  and  immunity  from  insult. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  of  railways,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  j)ay  too  great  a  tribute  to  the  prescience  and  sagacity  of  Lord 
Dalhousie ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  wdthout  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  that,  as  regaids  military  strength,  political  ascendency, 
social  comfort,  executive  supervision  in  all  departments,  even 
pecuniary  returns,  and  the  gradual  annihilation  of  prejudice 
and  error,  the  ajxplication  of  steam  to  locomotion  in  India  has 
been  attended  by  a  success  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  calcu¬ 
lations.  Our  military  force  is  doxibled.  The  obstacles  to 
effective  civil  management  are  diminished  or  removed.  The  evils 
of  scarcity  are  mitigated,  and,  as  was  proved  in  1868,  famine, 
if  not  prevented,  may  be  reduced  to  high  prices  and  to  partial 
want.  Slowly  but  surely  the  absurdities  of  caste  are  dis- 
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appearing.  Interchange  of  ideas  and  personal  knowledge  are 
removing  misapprehension  and  prejudice.  British  officials  per¬ 
form  their  duties  with  a  firmer  grasp  of  facts,  a  more  accurate 
vision,  and  a  wider  range  of  information.  Natives,  shaken  out 
of  their  sloth  by  advantages  too  obvious  to  be  neglected,  are 
awakening  to  the  maxim  that  time  is  money,  and  that  delay 
means  loss. 

The  care  of  Woods  and  Forests  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  rules  are  laid  down  suited 
to  the  wants  of  different  Provinces  or  Presidencies.  As 
regards  fuel  and  timber,  extraordinary  diversities  prevail  in 
different  tracts.  In  parts  of  Bengal  Proper,  the  Doab,  Behar, 
the  Punjab,  and  even  Oudh,  the  want  of  wood  has  been 
seriously  felt.  Forests  have  given  way  to  fields  of  rice  or  corn, 
and  these,  in  their  tui'n,  are  metamorphosed  into  gardens  or 
inclosures.  Over  miles  of  country  in  many  districts  there  is 
neither  forest  nor  bush  in  which  a  leopard  could  lurk  or  a 
deer  conceal  itself.  In  other  places,  again,  the  traveller  sees 
an  undulating  country  covered  with  long  grass,  and  dotted 
with  clumps  of  timber,  or  he  passes  through  a  dense  forest  with 
here  and  there  a  miserable  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  Avhich 
live  in  constant  dread  of  the  Avild  elephant  or  the  tiger.  But, 
wide  as  may  be  the  jungle,  its  natural  resources  are  not  pr(X)f 
against  the  reckless  im])rovidence  of  Asiatics.  Trees  of  all 
sizes  used  to  be  wastefully  felled.  Large  areas  Avere  cleared 
by  fire  to  enable  a  fcAv  ignorant  peasants  to  dibble  their  seeds 
one  year  into  a  feAv  acres,  Avhich  they  hastily  abandoned  the 
next.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  Avas  made  to  repair  past 
destruction  by  ncAV  plantations.  It  Avas,  indeed,  high  time  for 
the  Government  to  lay  doAvn  rules  for  the  preservation  and 
the  reproduction  of  valuable  timber,  and  for  restraining  the 
recklessness  of  herdsmen  and  ryots.  Gentlemen  possessed 
of  a  practical  knoAvledge  of  arboriculture  have  been  sent 
out  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  regard  is  paid  to  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights  of  pasture,  common,  and  Avoodcutting,  Avhile 
a  culpable  Avaste  of  the  bounties  of  nature  is  severely 
checked. 

Measures  are  noAv  taken  to  find  employment  and  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  British  soldier  in  the  tedium  of  the  long  Indian 
day,  and  to  keep  him  healthy  and  vigorous  in  spite  of  the 
mfluences  of  a  tropical  climate.  Liberality  is  exercised 
m  the  support  of  the  families  of  soldiers  Avhen  separated 
from  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  in  arrangements  for  their 
return  to  England.  The  hateful  order  Avell  known  as  ‘  half- 
batta,’  forced  on  Lord  William  Bcntinck  by  the  Court  of 
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Directors  just  forty  years  ago,  has  been  rescinded;  and, 
while  the  native  army  is  not  forgotten,  nothing  is  neglected 
to  secure  the  complete  efliciency  of  the  British  regiments  on 
whom  Ave  rely  for  our  ascendency,  govern  India  as  Ave  may 
by  force  of  character  and  conciliatory  treatment. 

The  opei’ations  of  the  home  and  the  legislative  departments 
are  so  diversified  and  minute,  and  they  often  presume  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  Avith  the  theory  and  practice  of  Eastern 
administration,  that  Ave  can  only  find  space  for  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  a  fcAv  of  them.  Jail  discipline  has  undergone  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  on  rules  Avell  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
and  the  criminal.  A  Chief  Court  is  established  at  Lahore, 
competent  to  try  Englishmen  for  offences  committed  in  the 
Punjab.  The  native  judicial  service,  hitherto  inadequately 
paid,  is  noAV  remunerated  on  a  scale  equal  to  its  duties  and  im- 
])ortance.  Education  in  all  its  branches,  including  female 
schools,  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest ;  and  the  Viceroy,  seeing 
that  the  higher  classes  have  noAv  ample  motives  for  exertion  and 
study  in  the  existence  of  English  schools,  colleges,  and  a 
University,  as  Avell  as  in  the  certain  competence  to  Avhich  a 
liberal  training  leads,  started  the  national  question  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  peasantry  of  Bengal.  A  discussion  commenced  and 
is  still  unfinished,  Avhether  property  in  the  East,  as  clseAvhere, 
has  not  its  duties  as  Avell  as  its  rights,  and  Avhether  the  race  of 
rich  and  lightly-taxed  landholders  Avhom  Ave  have  created,  are 
not  morally  bound  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
inferior  and  dependent  classes,  to  Avhose  patient  toil  they  are 
so  largely  indebted,  and  Avhosc  ignorance  contrasts  painfully 
Avith  the  opportunities  for  culture  enjoyed  by  men  of  high 
caste,  leisure,  and  AA'calth. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that,  Avhether  at  Calcutta  or  at 
Simla,  Lord  LaAvrence  overlooked  no  subject  Avhich  could 
strengthen  the  moral  and  material  force  of  the  Goveniment, 
promote  the  Avclfarc  of  all  classes,  facilitate  the  emi)loyment  of 
natural  and  unexplored  resources,  simplify  the  law,  prevent 
the  embarrassment  of  his  successors  by  the  transmission  of  in¬ 
convenient  legacies  ;  and  that  he  dischai’gcd  his  gi’eat  trust  in 
the  spirit  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  Avithout  pampering  special 
interests  or  canvassing  for  applause. 

The  subject  of  rights  in  land  is  one  so  extensive,  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  Avith  the  Avelfare  and  contentment  of  a  large 
])ortion  of  the  Indian  community,  and  invested  Avith  such 
dignity  and  consequence  at  this  time  by  Irish  analogy  or  ex-  i 
ample,  that  Ave  shall  devote  to  it  a  larger  space  than  to  other 
controversies  and  reforms.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Avhole 
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of  Lord  Lawrence’s  reign  was  signalised  by  a  series  of  spirited 
contests  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  interest  possessed  in 
the  soil  by  different  classes  from  the  haughtiest  landholder 
down  to  the  humblest  peasant.  The  mutiny  had  justly  given 
the  deathblow  to  some  theories.  Others,  again,  it  had  exalted 
unfairly,  or  prematurely  crushed.  All  sorts  of  doctrines  were 
broached  as  to  the  forms  of  tenure  best  suited  to  promote  the 
stability  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  violent  reaction  set  in 
against  the  maintenance  or  extension  of  the  celebrated  village 
communities  of  Upper  India,  and  in  favour  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  capital,  legal  power,  and  social  influence  in  the  hands 
of  large  proprietors.  The  consequence  was,  that  betAveen 
1864  and  1868,  fierce  battles  were  Avaged  in  several  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  succession,  the  combatants  in  Avhich  may  be 
broadly  described  as  the  partisans  of  the  Talookdar  and  the 
champions  of  the  Ryot.  Of  these  a  succinct,  luminous,  and 
accurate  account  will  be  found  in  the  excellent  essay  contri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  George  Campbell  to  the  volume  on  ‘  Land 
Tenures  ’  published  by  the  Cobden  Club. 

The  first  arena  of  the  fight  was  Bengal  Proper.  Here,  Avhere 
our  rule  has  been  long  and  securely  established,  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  happily  effected  by  the  decrees  of  judicial 
tribunals,  Avithout  either  legislative  action  or  executive  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  issue  Avas,  hoAV- 
ever,  not  the  less  keenly  Avatched  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Press.  An  enactment,  knoAvn  as  the  Rent  Law,  drafted 
I  during  the  convulsions  of  1857  but  not  actually  carried  until 
the  middle  of  1859,  had  at  length  redeemed  the  distinct  and 
positive  pledges  of  Lord  CornAvallis,  and  had  secured  to  the 
1  peasant  proprietors  in  the  LoAver  Provinces,  and  even  else- 
1  where,  that  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  that  recognition  of 
I  their  status,  Avhich  it  Avas  hopeless  to  expect  Avould  ever  have 
1  been  freely  conceded,  Avithout  legislation,  by  the  Zemindars. 

1  Under  this  laAv,  which,  by  some,  has  been  thought  too  favour- 
1  able  to  the  Ryot,  rents  can  be  raised  only  on  certain  contin- 
I  gencies,  and  evictions  can  take  place  only  by  the  order  of  the 
I  established  courts.  Evictions,  avc  should  state,  are  of  very  rare 
!  occurrence ;  and  it  had  already  been  the  custom,  for  sixty 
1  years,  that  the  Bengal  landlord  should  enhance  his  rents  only 
1  through  the  medium  of  a  laAvsult.  Several  of  the  provisions 
I  of  the  Rent  LaAV  Avere,  therefore,  merely  continuations  or 
I  amendments  of  existing  practices;  but  a  large  and  influential 
I  section  of  the  community  Avas  naturally  anxious  to  test  the 
I  power  to  assess,  and  the  ability  to  resist  or  evade  assessment, 
I  under  the  provisions  of  the  ncAv  and  protective  enactment.  We 
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shall  borrow  Mr.  George  Campbell’s  words  to  describe  this 
important  transaction : — 

‘  The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful,  European  industrial 
enterprise  in  India  is  that  of  the  Bengal  indigo-planters.  They  used 
generally  to  buy  the  indigo  plant  from  the  ryots,  and  to  manufacture 
the  indigo  themselves.  For  facility  of  obtaining  indigo,  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  possession  of  considerable  estates,  generally  as  sub-holders  or 
middlemen,  under  the  zemeendars.  Holding  thus  towards  the  ryots  a 
double  relation  as  landlords  and  merchants,  the  landlord  influence  was  Ji 
brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  the  plant.  And,  as 
BO  often  happens  in  India,  the  matter  came  to  be  regulated  rather  bj  , 
custom  than  by  proper  mercantile  principles.  Tlie  planters  did  not 
attempt  to  make  profit  by  the  rents ;  the  ryots  were  allowed  to  sit  at 
the  old  easy  rents ;  but  they  were  required  to  deliver  a  tale  of  indigo 
plant,  and  the  price  paid  was  fixed  by  custom  and  not  by  competition  and 
As  was  shown  when  a  Commission  investigated  the  matter,  the  planters  thoi 
had  adopted  some  high-handed  ways,  in  the  absence  of  suflicient  Go-  ^  cen 
vernment  autliority  in  the  interior  of  Bengal ;  but  after  all,  nativa  goh 
will  bear  a  great  deal  in  that  way,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  main  j 
tolerably  well  off ;  and  through  the  planters  much  European  monq 
circulated  among  them.  It  was  when  the  increase  of  prices  of  all  pro-  ^ 
duce  and  general  rise  of  values  made  it  apparent  that  the  old  cns- 
tomary  prices  paid  for  the  indigo  plant  were  very  unprofitable,  thit  i 
there  arose  serious  discontent,  terminating  in  a  sort  of  rebellion  agaii« 
the  indigo-planters.  The  whole  matter  was  inquired  into  by  a  Com-  nrle 
mission,  and  it  was  made  evident  that  the  old  state  of  things  could  not  blin< 
continue,  and  that  if  the  planters  wanted  indigo,  they  must  pay  niariet  whic 
value  for  the  plant.  ft, 

‘  They  then  said,  “We  have  let  you  sit  at  easy  rents  because  yw  gj| 

“  gave  us  indigo ;  but  since  you  object  to  give  indigo  on  the  old  tenm,  £ 
“  we  will  raise  your  rents.”  So  far  the  planters  had  entirely  right  on  J  . 
their  side;  and  if  they  had,  on  the  one  hand,  offered  a  reasonably  in- s  *.« 
creased  price  for  the  indigo  plant,  and  on  the  other,  claimed  a  reasoi- ; 
able  increase  of  rent,  the  matter  might  probably  have  been  settled,  h 
fact,  however,  the  planters  who  tried  the  question  did  not  at  first  tike ;  held 
this  moderate  course.  They  rather  sought  to  conquer  the  ryots  this  e 
to  bring  them  to  their  own  terms  with  respect  to  indigo,  by  demandiK|  on  ti 
an  extravagant  and  penal  increase  of  rent.  They  proposed  to  trebieL  motivi 
and  quadruple  the  rents  all  round  at  one  blow.  The  case  came  befoRi 
the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  who  decided  that  the  lyots  wenl  ^ 
bound  to  pay  a  fair  rent  in  the  sense  of  the  highest  rent  obtainable,  t  . 
and  that,  an  increase  of  the  value  of  produce  being  shown,  there  t’  ?  ,  . 

no  limit  to  the  increase  demandable  but  the  net  profit  of  the  colt- 1  . 
vator  or  rack-rent.  Entering  into  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  pr>||  'i®Dce( 
duce  and  costs  of  production,  and  deducting  the  one  from  the  othi=^  |  Were  h 
he  found  that  the  difference  left  a  profit  greater  than  the  rent  claiffi*- 1  the  ex 
by  the  planter,  and  accordingly  decreed  the  full  claim.  |  (leavou 

‘  The  ryots,  however,  still  declined  either  to  grow  indigo  on  thee!  | 
terms  or  to  pay  the  rents  so  greatly  increased,  and  the  case  events-  crushii] 
came  before  the  full  High  Court  of  fifteen  judges,  who  decided  I  f 
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fourteen  to  one  (the  Chief  Justice  still  maintaining  his  opinion)  that  as 
the  landlord  could  only  enhance  for  a  certain  cause,  he  could  only 
enhance  in  the  same  degree  or  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  that 
cause  operated.  It  being  shown  that  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
has  increased  in  a  certain  proportion  since  the  last  adjustment  of  rent, 
the  rent  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion — e.g.,  if  prices  have 
risen  fifty  per  cent,  the  rent  will  also  l)e  raised  fifty  per  cent.  That 
is  the  final  decision  in  what  is  called  the  Great  Rent  Case.’ 


The  precedent  has  been  followed,  with  the  happiest  results, 
in  scores  and  hundreds  of  cases.  Both  parties  have  largely 
benefited  by  the  ruling.  The  Ryot  is  no  longer  driven  to 
evasion  or  excited  to  frenzy  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  all 
the  fruits  of  his  toil.  The  Zemindar  has  a  definite  standard 
and  a  precise  rule  to  guide  him,  whenever  his  rents  are  below 
those  of  the  vicinity,  or  wherever  railways,  roads,  and  the 
certain  development  of  national  wealth  have  added  to  the 
solvency  and  respectability  of  his  tenantry. 

About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  battle> 
with  some  variation  of  tactics,  was  fought  in  the  province  of 
Oudh.  Lord  Canning,  at  the  termination  of  the  mutiny,  had 
been  struck  with  the  attitude  assumed  by  men  of  large  landed 
interests  in  that  province,  and  he  determined  on  signalising  his 
rule  there  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  many  respects  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  certainly  opposed  to  that 
which,  under  the  skill  and  penetration  of  administrators  like 
R.  M.  Bird  and  James  Thomason,  has  left  a  deep  impress  on 
all  the  North-Western  Provinces.  It  w'as  the  honourable  aim 


of  Lord  Canning  to  raise  up  a  large  class  of  opulent  or  sub-, 
gtantial  Talookdars,  to  overlook  former  errors,  to  reward  mu¬ 
nificently  all  valuable  services,  and  to  bind  one  and  all  in  a 
fidelity  to  the  Government  which  insidious  baits  or  promises 
held  out  by  intriguers  should  never  be  likely  to  shake.  To 
this  end,  the  step  was  taken  of  conferring  additional  powers 
on  the  landholding  class.  Noble  as  were  Lord  Canning’s 
motives,  and  elevated  as  were  his  conceptions  of  a  territorial 
iristocracy,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  experiment  could  not  be 
fully  tried  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  rights  and  status  of 
the  class  of  agriculturists  for  whom  it  has  been  declared,  a 
hundred  times,  that  our  rule  exists ;  and  the  keen  and  expe¬ 
rienced  eye  of  the  civilian  Viceroy  soon  saw  that,  while  we 
were  bestowing  titles  and  privileges  on  the  noble,  encouraging 
the  expansion  of  superior  rights  over  real  property,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  metamorphose  an  Asiatic  despot  into  a  British 
country-gentleman,  we  were  in  danger  of  overlooking  or 
crushing  the  rights  of  an  inferior  but  very  useful  class,  and 
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that  we  might  incur  a  risk  more  terrible  than  even  the  ill-will 
or  the  defection  of  a  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  nobleman 
who  has  20,000  acres  of  land.  The  determination  of  Lord 
Lawrence  to  sift  matters  thoroughly  and  to  see  justice  done, 
was  followed  by  an  uproar.  He  was  assailed  in  the  Indian 
press,  criticised  by  writers  in  England  with  hazy  impressions 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  controversy, 
abandoned  by  some  friends,  and  honestly  opposed  by  certain 
of  his  colleagues.  Now,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  policy 
of  Lord  Canning  of  1858  was  one  well  calculated  to  restore 
tranquillity  and  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  revolt,  and  that, 
confined  within  proper  limits  and  carried  out  with  a  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  tenantry,  it  was  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  and  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  rule.  It  may  also  be  conceded, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inquiry  directed  by  Lord  Lawrence 
disclosed  the  startling  fact  that  tenant-right,  for  the  existence 
of  which  many  an  official  had  pledged  his  reputation,  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  half-century  of  misrule  and  anarchy  which 
drove  Lord  Dalhousie  to  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  It  was 
clear,  in  short,  that  what  the  English  administrator  wished 
to  keep,  the  Asiatic  tj^rant  had  managed  to  annihilate.  In 
this  state  of  things,  in  order  to  allay  irritation,  resort  was 
had  to  the  English  expedient  of  a  compromise.  The  Ta- 
lookdars  were  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
and  privileges.  But,  acting  on  some  expressions  fortunately 
introduced  by  Lord  Canning  into  the  formal  title-deeds 
stowed  in  1858,  Mr.  John  Strachey,  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
mediated  between  the  parties  with  felicity  and  success.  The 
Talookdars  engaged  to  waive  objections  to  suits  brought  by 
tenants  for  rights  enjoyed  by  them  within  twelve  years  before 
annexation,  as  well  as  for  the  redemption  of  mortgages  which 
were  in  existence  before  that  date.  Other  concessions  were 
made  by  the  same  Talookdars  in  favour  of  the  tenants ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  one-fifth  of  the  tenantry  will  be  secured  in 
rights  of  occupancy  all  over  the  province.  The  disputes  which 
naturally  arise  between  the  proprietary  classes  and  the  subor¬ 
dinate  holders  during  the  formidable  operations  known  as  those 
of  the  Settlement  are,  further,  in  process  of  adjustment.  The 
population  of  the  province  is  rapidly  increasing,  together  with 
the  Government  revenue  ;  a  fierce  conflict  has  been  brought  to 
a  peaceful  end ;  an  explosion  is  no  longer  dreaded ;  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  Oudh  may  give  us  the  spectacle  of  a  power¬ 
ful  aristocracy  and  a  contented  peasantry  attached  to  the  State, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
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The  third  arena  of  the  same  battle  was  the  Punjab,  which 
raged  during  the  last  year  of  Lord  Lawrence’s  rule,  and  indeed 
till  the  close  of  1869,  Avheii  the  dispute  was  terminated  by  a 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  had  been  found 
that  a  settlement,  concluded  about  1853-4,  had  placed  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  tenants  in  a  better  position  than 
perhaps  they  were  entitled  to  occupy ;  and  it  was  urged,  on 
the  one  hand,  that,  on  calm  revision,  these  undue  advantages 
should  be  curtailed  to  the  profit  of  the  superior  holders,  while, 
on  the  other,  it  was  contended,  that  to  annul  what  had  long 
since  been  given  formally  by  the  officers  of  Government,  would 
be  felt  as  a  grievous  hardship,  and  would  unsettle  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  the  very  foundations  of  society.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  no  court  of  justice  administering  the  law 
of  India  would  entertain  favourably  any  claim  raised  by 
a  landlord  against  a  tenant,  concerning  real  or  immovable  pro¬ 
perty,  twelve  years  after  its  origin.  Accordingly,  after  full 
discussion  and  inquiry,  and  not  in  hot  haste  as  has  been  as¬ 
serted,  a  law  was  passed,  called  ‘  The  Punjab  Tenancy  Act.’ 
The  importance  and  necessity  of  that  measure  has  l)een  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Mr.  Maine  in  his  excellent  letter  to  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
of  the  15th  of  February.  He  shows  that  the  uncertainty  ])rc- 
vailing  before  the  passage  of  this  Act  affected  no  less  than 
22,000  holdings,  and  might  have  seriously  shaken  the  peace 
and  loyalty  of  the  province.  T  he  Act  regulated  and  defined 
the  position  of  tenauts  with  rights  of  occu])ancy ;  it  ])rotected 
them  against  enhancement,  except  under  ])eculiar  conditions ; 
it  recognised  their  power  to  alienate  their  tenures ;  it  limited 
the  privilege  of  pre-emption,  and  gave  the  option  to  the  land¬ 
lord  ;  and,  with  an  almost  prophetic  apprehension  of  the  points 
at  issue  in  Ireland,  it  defined  the  improvements  which  miglit 
be  made  by  the  tenant,  and  specified  the  compensation  which 
he  might  look  to  receive. 

There  are,  for  untravelled  Englishmen,  few  things  from 
which  they  can  derive  more  instruction  on  such  a  subject  than 
the  fluctuations  of  this  Act ;  and  the  animated  debate,  which 
took  place  at  Simla  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  might  be  referred 
to  with  advantage  by  all  men  who  do  not  believe  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  applicability  of  our  English  system,  and  who  desire  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  must  ai*ise  where  written  law  and 
traditional  custom  are  at  variance.  In  India,  owing  to  the 
firmness  and  the  personal  authority  of  Lord  Lawrence,  the 
two  have  been  brought  into  something  like  concord.  But  it 
required  all  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  administrator,  and 
all  the  supremacy  of  the  Viceroy,  to  secure  this  result. 
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There  are  several  weighty  reasons  why  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  rights  or  even  to  lower  the  position  of  Indian 
tenant-proprietors  and  snb- proprietors  should  excite  alarm  and 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  the  country.  Agriculture,  honoured  as  a  profession  from  the 
earliest  ages  and  recommended  by  the  first  of  Hindu  legis¬ 
lators,  is  the  occupation  of  whole  tribes.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  be  pursued  successfully  by  large  capitalists, 
on  extensive  farms  and  by  gangs  of  day  labourers.  There  are 
no  mining  districts  or  manufacturing  towns  which  can  attract 
or  divert  the  industrious  population  from  a  close  contact  and 
connexion  with  the  soil.  The  Indian  peasant-proprietor  (for 
such  he  may  be  termed  under  a  law  Avhich  affords  him  certainty 
of  tenure)  evinces  an  attachment  to  the  ancestral  village  and 
acres,  Celtic  in  its  vehemence  and  Saxon  in  its  strength.  This 
sentiment,  perpetuated  from  generations  long  past,  has  man¬ 
aged,  like  the  oak  of  Tennyson,  to  survive  the  revolutions 
which  occur  Avhen, 

‘  kingdoms  overset 
Or  change  from  liand  to  hand.’ 

It  has  been  proof  against  the  Mahonuncdaii  conquest  and  the 
Maratta  raid.  It  has  risen  superior  to  the  neglect  or  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  early  liritish  administrators.  It  has  generated  caution 
in  the  minds  of  oppressive  Bengali  Zemindars.  It  has  only 
been  crushed  out  in  scenes  of  anarchy  and  oppression,  when 
peasants  j)loughed  with  loaded  matchlocks,  and  revenue  was 
collected  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  even  if  a  feeling  both 
vehement  and  lasting  did  not  animate  whole  castes  and  tribes 
in  our  Indian  provinces,  a  statesman,  thoroughly  cognisant  of 
the  Asiatic  character,  might  well  hesitate  before  he  handed 
over  the  inhabitants  who  have  built  the  village  and  ploughed 
and  irrigated  the  plain,  to  the  mercies  of  landlords  barred  by 
no  considerations  but  self-interest,  and  often  short-sighted  where 
that  interest  is  concerned.  The  truth  is,  as  the  landholders 
know  and  admit,  that  in  India  absolute  dominion  in  the  soil 
is  rare.  Concurrent  rights  held  by  several  persons  are  common. 
The  superior  holder  has  his  collection  of  rents  from  whole  vil¬ 
lages,  his  home  fanns,  as  we  shoidd  term  them,  his  waifs  and 
reversions,  and  his  manorial  rights  equalling  in  length  the  cata¬ 
logue  which  Baillie  Macwheeble  ascribed  to  the  happy  possessor 
of  Tully  Vcolan.  He  is  not  troubled  with  landlord’s  expenses, 
model  cottages,  or  annual  repairs.  The  tenant  retains  his  long- 
cherished  right  not  to  be  evicted  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent, 
and  not  to  see  that  rent  enhanced  except  by  the  decision  of 
Courts  in  which  law  and  equity  are  combined.  That  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  it 
is  the  principle  on  which  India  is  socially  constituted  and 
governed. 

It  Arill  be  one  of  Lord  Lawence’s  titles  to  the  gratitude  ot 
posterity  that  he  refused  to  elevate  the  Talookdar  by  depressing 
the  Ryot.  For  this  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taunted  with  de¬ 
structive  statesmanship  and  with  illiberal  views.  For  this  he 
fearlessly  encountered  the  opposition  of  honest,  independent, 
and  experienced  colleagues,  the  clamours  of  the  Press,  and  the 
certainty  of  misrepresentation  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But  when  the  voice  of  contemporary  faction  is  stilled,  Ave  shall 
applaud  the  forethought  which  prevented  the  growth  of  bitter 
feelings  in  the  dAvellers  of  some  thousands  of  villages;  and 
Lord  LaAvrence,  in  his  retirement,  may  calmly  reflect  that  he 
undertook,  pleaded,  and  Avon  the  cause  of  the  undefended 
agriculturist,  and  that  he  happily  terminated  a  groAving  con¬ 
troversy  analogous  to  that  on  Avhich  perhaps  dej)end,  at  this 
very  moment,  the  reputation  of  a  Cabinet  and  the  fortunes  of 
a  nation. 

The  administration  of  Lord  LaAATcncc  Avas  distinguished  by 
another  controversy,  Avhich  assumed  the  sha])e  of  a  series  of 
official  disquisitions  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  British 
and  native  rule.  The  inquiry  elicited  a  mass  of  A'aluable  in¬ 
formation  and  engaged,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  several  of 
the  most  practised  pens  and  the  clearest  intellects  in  India. 
An  English  statesman,  of  conspicuous  position  and  oratorical 
eminence,  had,  in  his  ])lace,  uttered  some  remarks  which  were 
invested  Avith  more  importance  than  they  intrinsically  deserved. 
And  thus  Avas  re-opened  a  discussion  Avhich,  at  various  times 
and  under  different  aspects,  has  divided  Indian  officials  into  two 
distinct  schools.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  that  Conservative  as  Avell  as  Radical  principles  Avork 
actively  in  the  East.  To  such  lengths  have  men  been  carried 
by  burning  zeal,  that  they  have  advocated  the  Avholesale  in¬ 
troduction  of  English  laAv  into  India.  They  haA’e  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  apply  to  rights  and  tenures  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  dealings  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  They  have  argued  as  if  English  could 
be  made  the  language  of  all  the  district  Courts  by  an  imperial 
edict.  They  have  forced  local  taxation,  municipal  government, 
and  sanitary  control  on  a  })opulation  Avhich  detests  interference 
Avith  hereditary  dirt,  and  is  content  to  eat  and  drink,  marry,  live, 
and  die  on  the  brink  of  cesspools  and  polluted  tanks.  And 
they  have  endeavoured  by  a  tour  de  force  to  convert  tAvo  apa¬ 
thetic  and  untruthful  races  into  sturdy,  veracious,  and  self- 
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"oveming  Anglo-Saxons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  has  at  times  numbered  in  its  ranks  men  who  seemed 
to  liave  become  enamoured  of  everything  impure,  grotesque, 
and  demoralising  in  Hindu  superstition ;  who  reserved  their 
enthusiasm  for  irregular  tyranny  and  useless  or  fantastic  litera¬ 
ture  ;  who  applied  cautious  or  qualified  phrases  to  revolting 
practices  and  to  horrible  crimes ;  and  who,  for  years,  refused 
to  deprive  bigoted  Brahmins  and  interested  reversioners  of 
their  sacred  rights  to  sacrifice  helpless  widows  on  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  husbands. 

The  question  to  which  an  answer  was  solicited  not  quite 
three  years  ago  was,  briefly,  "Whether  our  system  possessed 
any  superiority  over  the  native  system  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives  themselves,  or  w'hether  the  inhabitants  of  British  terri¬ 
tory  were  more  hai)py  and  prosperous  than  those  of  foreign 
States  ?  The  replies  sent  by  men  admirably  qualified  to  speak 
with  confidence  on  the  subject,  were  supported  by  statistics, 
resulted  from  experience,  and  were  based  on  facts.  If  the 
two  systems  be  measured  and  compared  by  any  ordinary  test 
of  civilisation  and  prosperity,  we  may  well  wonder  how  any 
sane  person  could  be  found  to  invest  even  the  best  of  native 
governments  with  any  one  attribute  of  superiority  over  our 
own. 

It  was  shown,  for  instance,  that  population  has  rapidly  and 
steadily  increased  in  all  Her  Majesty’s  Eastern  dominions,  as 
well  as  in  native  states  placed  temporarily  under  our  manage¬ 
ment.  The  stories  of  masses  of  the  population  flying  from  the 
hated  English  official  to  the  protection  of  paternal  chiefs,  have 
turned  out,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  be  highly-coloured 
fictions.  Natives  have  occasionally  crossed  the  border,  just  as 
some  Englishmen  have  crossed  the  Channel,  but  they  arc  of 
the  class  of  whom  the  magistrate  is  glad  to  get  quit — the 
robber,  the  outlaw,  the  adventurer,  the  sharper,  and  the  rogue. 
As  regards  those  signs  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  is  in  the 
British  possessions  that  roads  are  constructed,  that  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  are  opened,  that  the  criminal  is  subjected,  not 
to  cruel,  arbitrary,  or  spasmodic  ])enalties,  but  to  the  whole¬ 
some  discipline  of  a  graduated  Penal  Code ;  that  the  peasant 
is  not  tortured  for  his  rents,  nor  the  merchant  and  trader  jdiin- 
derctl  on  the  highway  ;  that  property  can  be  hoarded  without 
fear,  paraded  without  apprehension,  and  transmitted  without 
dependence  on  the  caprice  of  the  ruler  ;  that  power  cannot  be 
abused  without  inquiry  and  detection ;  that  authority  is  not 
delegated  save  under  checks  and  to  well-tried  depositaries  ;  that 
the  public  revenues  arc  not  squandered  on  courtezans  and 
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fiddlers ;  that  rewards  and  promotions  are  bestowed  with  some 
regard  to  worth  and  character  as  well  as  to  intellectual 
ability ;  that  imperial  favour  is  not  venal,  and  that  ordinary 
justice  is  not  openly  bought.  The  reverse  of  the  above  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  seen  in  a  majority  of  the  native  states  existing 
at  this  hour,  or  wherever  English  influence  has  not  extended, 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  political  agent  have  not  galvanised 
the  inert  body  into  some  appearance  of  activity  and  life.  From 
the  records  of  the  past  year,  as  -n’eH  as  from  those  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  generation,  we  can  quote  examples  of  every  species  of 
administrative  disorder  or  of  political  vice.  When  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  just  twenty-one  years  ago,  annexed  a  splendid  province, 
tenanted  by  an  industrious  peasantry,  and  governed  for  nearly 
thirty  years  by  a  ruler  far  above  the  average  in  vigour  and 
ability,  there  was  scarcely  a  mile  of  road  laid  down  in  the  whole 
territory.  Trade  was  inactive ;  banking  operations,  such  as  they 
were,  were  conducted  by  the  medium  of  nearly  sixty  different 
currencies ;  and  though  crimes  and  robberies  were  ])revalent, 
there  were  not,  at  any  time,  one  hundred  prisoners  in  all  the 
jails  in  the  country.  As  a  set-off  to  this,  unhapi)y  creatures 
might  have  been  seen  begging  their  bread  in  the  streets  of 
Lahore  or  Amritsir,  mutilated  for  larceny,  and  debtors  were 
kept  in  custody  by  their  creditors  at  the  bottom  of  some  dry 
well,  while  murderers  purchased  exemption  from  punishment  by 
payment  of  fines.  Large  grants  of  land  or  liberal  allowances 
in  money  had,  no  doubt,  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  endless  cooks, 
buffoons,  dancing-girls,  lying  astrologers,  and  lazy  ])riests.  A 
huge  army  was  maintained  on  the  vitals  of  the  peasantry ; 
commerce  was  fettered  and  restricted  by  improvident  exactions  ; 
there  was  no  justice  except  what  was  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of  beneficial  progress  or 
wholesome  change.  And  not  twenty,  but  less  than  tw'O  years 
ago,  the  same  Englishman  who  had  transformed  the  Punjab 
into  a  model  province,  found  it  indispensable,  for  the  credit  of 
the  English  name,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  take  temporary  charge  of  small  principalities,  which, 
we  had  been  often  told,  were  exactly  suited  to  draw  forth  the  ex¬ 
cellent  governing  powers  of  chiefs  and  ministers,  but  which  were 
found,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  a  profligate 
Court,  a  decaying  agriculture,  an  exhausted  commerce,  and  a 
discontented  people.  It  is  unnecessary  to  support  the  con¬ 
trast  by  a  profusion  of  statistics,  or  do  more  than  to  refer  to 
the  admissions  of  the  natives  themselves.  As  a  general  rule, 
for  the  last  seventy  years  in  India,  the  British  rule  has  meant 
order  and  method,  public  credit  and  private  convenience ;  the 
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high  road,  the  hospital,  the  jail,  and  the  dispensary ;  education 
for  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes ;  the  cessation  of  war, 
anarchy,  and  plunder ;  the  protection  of  some  millions  of  agri¬ 
culturists  and  of  some  thousands  of  traders,  and  the  diffusion 
amongst  all  classes  of  what,  whether  springing  from  the  native 
energies  of  a  race  or  introduced  by  an  alien  Government, 
ordinary  minds  understand  to  be  substantial  blessings.  Native 
rule,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
synonymous  with  confusion  and  disorder,  with  assassination  and 
intrigue ;  with  complete  stagnation  even  in  times  of  plenty  and 
with  poignant  misery  in  seasons  of  distress;  with  the  lowest  stan¬ 
dard  of  public  morality,  and  with  no  guarantee  for  the  sanctity  of 
private  life ;  with  ravaged  and  sterile  districts  in  contrast  to 
idle  and  hoarded  wealth;  with  extravagance  at  Court,  and  with 
wretchedness  in  the  village ;  with  open  plundering,  successful 
roguery,  and  unchecked  crime.  AVe  could  prove  this  to  be 
the  normal  condition  of  native  principalities  from  the  accounts 
of  travellers  who  visited  India  just  two  centuries  since,  and 
who  had  neither  eonstituents  to  gratify  nor  theories  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  from  reports  of  British  residents  and  agents  penned 
under  some  sense  of  resjwnsibility,  within  the  last  two  years. 
AVe  could  a])peal  to  the  acute  observation  of  such  travellers 
as  Tavernier  and  Bernier,  and  to  grave  and  solemn  docu¬ 
ments  forwarded  by  civil  and  military  officers  who  have 
worthily  upheld  our  character  and  interests  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  statesmen  such  as  Lord  Law'rence  and  Lord  Mayo. 
In  plain  English,  to  argue,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  India, 
on  any  assumed  superiority  of  indigenous  over  foreign  states¬ 
manship,  is  to  trade  on  our  insular  credulity,  to  reject  the 
teachings  of  history,  to  defame  the  character  of  our  exiled  and 
hardworking  countrymen,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts. 

But,  with  the  profoundest  and  most  unalterable  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  British  rule  to  any  other  in  the  East,  if 
motives  and  actions  be  only  tested  by  a  fair  standard,  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  make  large  deductions  against  ourselves  in 
striking  the  balance  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  admit  that, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  we  are  unpopular  with  several  classes 
and  even  at  times  uncongenial  to  all.  AV'e  are  conquerors; 
and  in  addition  we  are  aliens  in  blood,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  customs  and  feelings,  from  our  Hindu  or  ^^ahommedan 


fellow-subjects.  AV'e  offer  no  outlet  for  the  native  talents  that 
are  cast  in  the  purely  native  mould.  The  political  adventurer, 
the  courtier,  the  keen-witted  minister,  with  views  of  his  own  as 
to  the  best  method  of  raising  the  revenue  or  putting  down  the 
criminal  classes,  all  see  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  posts 
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under  Government  monopolised  by  the  white  faces.  The 
native  official,  of  admitted  capacity,  ancient  lineage,  and  even 
English  education,  is  told  that  he  must  enter  the  public 
service  at  a  low  grade,  that  he  must  compete  at  strict  examina¬ 
tions  and  on  equal  terms  with  others  of  inferior  caste  or  plebeian 
occupation,  and  that  he  may  perhaps  rise  slowly  to  compe¬ 
tence,  but  not  to  distinction  or  wealth.  For  the  ambitious  or 
unscrupulous,  whose  capital  was  their  wit  or  their  sword,  a 
quick  repartee  or  an  occasional  good  service  rendered,  there  is 
no  short  cut  to  fortune  or  to  fame.  Our  system,  distinguished 
as  is  admitted  by  many  natives,  for  purity  of  design,  for 
careful  inquiry  into  rights,  for  temperate  demands,  and  for 
even  justice,  is  much  too  rigid  and  unbending  to  please  the 
noble  or  to  captivate  the  mass.  The  one  idea,  which  pervades 
our  legislature  and  is  paraded  in  our  courts  of  justice — the  idea 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  a  tribunal  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
presiding  judge — is  simply  hateful  to  the  noble,  and  is  not 
always  valued  by  the  populace.  Neither  can  the  native  un¬ 
derstand  why  certain  misdeeds  or  official  sins  should,  in  the 
dispensation  of  patronage,  amount  to  absolute  disqualification 
for  all  future  employment.  Many  a  man,  who  has  grown  up 
under  our  shadow,  cannot  to  this  day  be  led  to  admit  that  a 
deputy-collector  or  an  assistant-commissioner  must  be  debarred 
from  all  office  or  promotion  because  he  has  once  allowed  a 
prisoner  to  be  tortured,  because  he  has  been  guilty  of  pecula¬ 
tion  or  embezzlement,  because  he  has  deserted  his  post  at  some 
very  critical  moment,  because  he  has  officially  written  to  his 
superiors  what  he  knew  to  be  false.  Under  the  British  system 
we  cannot  allow  previous  good  service,  ancient  family,  or 
attachment  to  the  State,  to  be  pleaded  as  a  cloak  for  criminal 
mismanagement  or  offences  punishable  by  law.  It  has  been 
I  truly  remarked  that  we  are  often  far  ahead  of  the  native  com- 
’  prehension,  and  that  we  have  to  educate  them  up  to  a  capacity 
for  discharging  their  duties  and  relishing  the  very  enjoyment 
of  their  rights.  Then,  as  neither  Hindu  nor  Mahommedan 
appreciate  a  levelling  and  inflexible  system,  which  has  so  little 
sympathy  with  inherent  prejudices,  and  which  refuses  to 
govern  by  a  lax  and  easy  morality,  so  he  positively  dislikes  a 
Government  where  so  little  goes  by  favour,  luck,  or  inequality, 
where  there  are  no  startling  changes  of  good  or  evil  fortune, 
where  the  camel-driver  of  to-day  may  not  be  the  Vizir  of 
to-morrow,  and  where  a  Satrap  disgraced  in  one  year  for  deso¬ 
lating  a  district  or  making  away  the  revenues  of  a  province, 
may  not  be  recalled,  in  the  next,  to  the  right  hand  of  his  sove- 
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hear  it  bl.atncd  for  high  prices,  for  epidemics,  for  the  want  of 
rain,  and  for  a  rise  in  wages,  while  the  most  absurd  remedies 
are  gravely  required  at  the  hands  of  a  Viceroy  or  Governor  as 
a  cure  for  evils  which  arise  solely  from  the  perverseness  or 
apathy  of  the  nation  itself. 

The  case,  then,  of  the  British  Administration  may,  it  seems 
to  us,  be  impartially  summed  up  as  follows : — In  the  eyes  of 
all  but  men  of  the  school  which  holds  it  the  first  duty  of  the 
Indian  peasant  to  soav  so  many  acres  with  cotton,  and  to  con¬ 
sume  annually  so  many  yards  of  mule-twist,  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  is  actuated  by  a  j)olity  dignified,  noble,  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  changes  in  the  Ministry  at  home;  and  it  labours 
steadily  to  educate  a  community  composed  of  discordant  and 
conflicting  elements  to  a  level  from  which  it  may  begin  to 
ffovcrn  itself.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bestowing  on 
the  country  all  the  latest  and  best  improvements  in  judicial 
and  executive  administration,  and  to  bring  home  comfort  and 
security  to  the  masses,  it  expends  yearly  on  this  unremunerative 
task  a  vast  amount  of  energy  and  j)hilanthropy,  and  many 
valuable  lives.  Tried  by  the  rules  which  candid  writers  would 
apply  to  governments  elsewhere,  it  presents  us  with  an  official 
framework  such  as  Cicero  or  Pliny  might  well  have  contem¬ 
plated  with  envy,  and  such  as  Edmund  Burke  might  almost 
have  admired.  But  some  of  its  best  qualities  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  popidation,  a  cause  of  scandal  and  offence. 
It  is  often  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  people,  and  its 
affents  are  in  many  things  removed  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
majority.  As  a  set-off,  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect 
that  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  does  feel  some  conviction  of 
the  equity  and  fairness  of  our  civil  and  military  officers.  The 
traders  and  bankers,  whose  boats  float  on  every  stream  and 
whose  warehouses  crowd  the  marts  that  have  grown  and  pros¬ 
pered  under  our  shadow,  are,  to  a  man,  on  our  side.  The 
most  influential  of  Hindu  princes,  tributaries,  and  landholders 
are  gi’adually  inclining  to  the  belief  that  no  coneeivable 
change  in  the  form  and  substance  of  government  could  alter 
their  position  for  the  better.  The  Mahommedan  element,  it  is 
true,  is  replete  with  danger  and  difficulty,  and  during  the  past 
year  the  Government  has  collected  ample  proofs  of  the  secret 
agencies  which  have  been  at  work  to  sow  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  and  revolt,  and  to  rally  the  faithful  round  the 
^een  flag  of  the  Prophet.  But  if  we  have  cause  to  watch  the 
treacherous  ashes  which  hide  slumbering  fires,  Ave  may  be  quite 
certain  that  every  trace  of  original  enterprise  has  been  effec¬ 
tually  trodden  out  of  the  native  character  by  the  levelling 
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tendencies  of  our  rule.  It  was  remarked  that  in  the  Mutiny, 
when  whole  districts  were  for  months  given  up  to  the  rebels, 
every  attempt  at  native  administration  Avas  a  caricature  or  a 
copy  of  the  Government  that  had  just  ceased.  In  the  peaceful 
times  which  have  happily  succeeded,  the  titles  and  functions  of 
our  official  hierarchy  are  gravely  borrowed  by  the  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  chief  or  prince,  Avho  makes  us  his  i)attern  for  internal 
reforms.  We  hear  of  native  states  Avith  a  High  Court,  a 
Legal  Member  of  Council,  and  Foreign  and  Financial  secre¬ 
taries.  And  when  Lord  LaAvrence,  anxious  to  give  an  open¬ 
ing  to  indigenous  talent,  endeavoured  on  one  or  tAvo  occasions 
to  select  a  native  gentleman  for  the  chai’ge  of  a  small  princi¬ 
pality  brought  temporarily  under  our  jurisdiction  and  manage¬ 
ment,  he  Avas  quietly  informed  that  the  native  community 
much  preferred  the  supervision  of  some  Englishman — a  military 
or  a  civil  officer !  Tlie  result  of  all  s])eculation  and  inquiry, 
then,  seems  to  be  that,  Avith  exalted  motives  and  beneficent  acts, 
Ave  stand  in  India  someAvhat  as  the  elder  Scipio,  according  to 
the  historian  of  Home,  stood  amongst  his  countrymen :  ‘  ad- 
‘  mired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.’  We  can,  of  course,  com¬ 
mand  obedience  and  put  doAvu  open  discontent.  We  may 
convert  self-interest,  the  most  poAverful  of  motives,  into  a 
support  of  that  edifice  Avhich  by  our  OAvn  efforts  Ave  are  slowly 
building.  We  may  educate  the  higher  orders  into  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  duties,  and  the  loAver  classes  into  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  laAvful  rights.  We  may  be  proof  against  foreign 
aggression  or  internal  revolt,  repair  our  finances,  cover 
peninsula  with  raihvays  and  roads,  and  make  the  India  of 
1900  a  country  which  the  official  of  1850  Avould,  if  he  survived, 
be  almost  unable  to  identify.  But  as  one  class  of  difficulties  is 
surmounted,  some  other  is  certain  to  arise  for  solution ;  and  on 
the  Avhole  Ave  may  regard  ourselves  as  fortunate  if  the  preva¬ 
lent  idea  of  many  natives  regarding  us  is,  that  the  Englishman  is, 
after  all,  a  mysterious  being,  endoAved  Avith  supernatural  powers, 
which  he  uses  to  bless  and  harass  mankind  alternately,  a  cross 
betAveen  a  malevolent  demon  and  an  angel  of  light. 

To  return  to  the  administration  of  Lord  LaAvrence.  The  two 
points  in  Avhich  he  has  laid  himself  most  open  to  criticism  are 
the  finances,  and  the  famine  in  Orissa.  It  is  undeniable  that  in 
the  year  1868  there  AA  as  a  deficit  of  two  millions,  and  that  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace  and  with  no  extensive  military  opera¬ 
tions,  our  expenditure  Avas  considerably  in  advance  of  our 
income.  The  Bhootan  expedition  is  not  to  be  charged  Avith 
more  than  250,000/.,  and  the  affair  in  Hazara,  of  1868,  only 
cost  us  80,000/.  But  there  is  the  fact,  that  Avith  no  extraordi- 
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nary  demands  on  the  exchequer,  the  Government  ivas  spending 
far  more  than  it  could  collect,  and  that  it  was  compelled  to 
resort  again  to  a  form  of  taxation  ])eculiarly  obnoxious  to 
all  who  came  under  its  operation.  The  Indian  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  to  make  up  his  annual  budget  from 
the  returns  of  no  less  than  eight  distinct  administrations,  and 
he  labours  besides  under  signal  disadvantages  with  regard  to 
the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  sources  of  wealth.  Irregular 
modes  of  recruiting  an  exhausted  treasury,  familiar  to  Kajas 
and  Vizirs,  and  employed  at  a  crisis  and  ivith  arbitrary 
incidence,  would  be  opposed  to  public  opinion  in  England, 
although  we  suspect  that  they  would  be  tolerated  and  even 
welcomed  by  the  people.  Schedules  and  forms,  perfectly 
familiar  to  us,  strike  the  Oriental  with  the  dismay  felt  by 
Hayraddin  Maugrabbin  when  asked  by  Toison  d’Or  to  explain 
his  heraldic  scroll.  The  taxable  wealth  of  India  is  confined  to 
certain  areas,  and  limited  by  unalterable  rules.  Recent  ex¬ 
periments  have  satisfied  Indian  administrators  that,  for  all 
practical  purjx)ses,  India  is  a  j)oor  country.  AVealth  is  either 
hidden  altogether,  is  squandered  in  ornaments  or  festivities, 
or  is  disbursed  on  social  considerations  which  seem  alternately 
to  invite  and  repel  the  tax-gatherer.  So,  what  with  the 
prejudices  of  caste,  the  danger  of  disaffection,  the  necessity 
of  favouring  and  protecting  English  interests,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  trusting  one  native  w'ith  authority  where  the  purse 
of  his  fellow  is  concerned,  the  Imperial  Government  is  forced 
to  tread  in  the  old  grooves,  and  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
gradual  but  certain  expansion  of  the  soni'ces  of  revenue  shall 
prove  adequate  to  the  increased  requirements  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Empire  is, 
however,  radically  not  unsound.  The  Government,  in  1869, 
had  tenders  for  its  loans,  in  excess  of  its  wants,  at  4|  and  4^ 
per  cent.  The  old  securities  command  a  high  premium  in  the 
market.  The  total  debt  of  India  does  not  equal  three  years 
of  its  public  I'cvenue.  Money  has  been  freely  offered  to  the 
(lovernment  by  several  of  the  leading  princes.  And  it  may  be 
fmrly  pleaded  that  there  was  nothing  to  excite  lasting  distrust 
or  alarm  in  the  condition  of  the  finances  as  handed  over  by 
Lord  Lawrence  to  Lord  Mayo,  though  there  was  ample  cause 
for  inquiry,  retrenchment,  and  economy,  and  for  accuracy  in 
the  framing  of  all  future  budgets. 

As  regards  the  disaster  in  Orissa,  Mr.  George  Campbell, 
from  whose  last  essay  we  have  already  quoted  a  passage,  was 

I  appointed  as  head  of  the  Famine  Commission,  and  he  showed 
conclusively  that  though  more  alacrity  might  have  relieved  the 
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Local  Government  from  odium  and  reproach,  yet  no  human  i 

exertion  could  have  prevented  great  loss  of  life  and  suffering.  j 

We  must  not  forget  the  gigantic  areas  over  which  these  i 

eastern  visitations  extend,  the  difficulties  of  communication  in  \ 

the  tropical  rains,  the  amazing  apathy  of  the  natives,  and  r 

their  superstitious  regard  for  the  purity  of  caste.  Lord  c 

Lawrence  has  been  blamed  for  not  forcing  the  Government  of  p 
Bengal  into  action,  or  for  not  overruling  its  operations  by  his  i] 

own.  But  that  Government  was  then  in  the  hands  of  an  ji 

able  and  exp)erienced  civilian,  who  had  risen  to  high  employ  d 

under  statesmen  so  different  as  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Dal-  ii 

housie,  and  Lord  Canning,  and  who  had  enjoyed  in  turn  the  t( 

entire  confidence  of  each.  Lord  Lawrence,  though  officially  ci 

reassured  of  the  prospects  of  Orissa  by  reports  fonvarded  from  p 

the  Lower  Provinces,  had,  unofficially,  a  feeling  that  the  true  ai 

state  of  the  case  was  not  disclosed,  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  E 

danger  apprehended.  Personally,  he  Avas  anxious  to  store  tl 

grain,  to  provide  against  contingencies,  and  to  pdace  the  ai 

machinery  of  Government  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  calamity.  G 

This  was  not  done  in  time,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  re 

Viceroy  did  not  formally  express  his  own  convictions  to  hh  of 

colleagues,  or  make  the  scarcity  a  matter  for  deliberate  discus-  tii 

sion  in  Council.  No  human  foresight  or  exertion  could,  however,  of 

have  prevented  great  loss  of  life  in  such  an  isolated  but  exten-  m 

sive  p)rovince  as  Orissa.  We  do  not  readily  comprehend  a  tii 

state  of  things  in  which  a  dozen  or  score  of  Englishmen  are  da 

suddenly  called  on  to  direct  untrustworthy  or  inefficient  native  di 

instruments  in  some  great  p)ublic  undertaking,  to  force  a  nation  fo: 

of  fatalists  to  exert  themselves  in  the  face  of  a  stupendous  hr 

visitation,  or  supervise  op)crations  which  cover  the  area  of  three  an 

ordinary  English  counties.  The  Irish  famine  and  the  distress  I  tei 

in  Lancashire,  mitigated  as  those  occurrences  were  by  the  j  co; 

mighty  resources  of  England,  are,  by  comparison,  insigiiificant  wi 

when  measured  with  the  famine  of  Orissa.  ha 

A  review  of  the  five  years  for  which  Lord  Lawrence  go*  dei 
verned  India  as  Viceroy,  whatever  effect  it  may  produce  on  evi 

the  readers  who  live  close  to  the  event,  will,  we  believe,  lead  ouj 

posterity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his 

any  other  period  in  the  history  of  British  India  in  which  pn 

the  reforms  have  been  so  numerous,  the  redress  of  evils  so  for 

p)ractical,  and  the  advance  so  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  the 

revulsion.  The  hand  of  a  vigorous  and  exp)erienced  workman  yj, 

has  been  apparent  in  railways,  telegrapdis,  and  irrigation,  in  nat 

jails  and  post-offices,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  in  tha 

opening  avenues  for  their  employment  when  educated  without  Jef 
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impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  machinery,  or  abnegating  that 
position  of  command,  which  for  some  time  to  come  we  must  on 
no  account  desert.  Lord  Canning  had  his  time  fully  occupied 
with  the  mere  reconstruction  of  the  edifice  which  had  been  so 
rudely  shaken,  and  several  of  the  plans  which  he  sketched  or 
commenced  were  left  to  his  successors  to  be  filled,  up  or  com¬ 
pleted.  Credit  is  not  usually  given  to  many  of  the  splendid 
internal  reforms  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  because  he  has  been  un¬ 
justly  assailed  by  one  class  of  writers  as  an  unscrui)ulous 
desj)ot,  who  passed  his  time  in  deposing  sovereigns  and  annex¬ 
ing  kingdoms,  and  in  thus  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  receive  the  rebellion  which  commenced  with  the  army.  The 
career  of  Lord  llardinge  lasted  only  three  yeai-s  and  a  half,  and 
posterity  will  remember  him  more  as  the  gallant  soldier  than 
as  a  successful  administrator.  The  conspicuous  talents  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  were  employed  in  repairing  as  far  as  w^as  possible 
the  national  disgrace  which  we  had  suffered  at  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  the  Khoord  Cabul,  and  in  reducing  the  military  strength  of 
Gwalior  within  due  limits.  Lord  Auckland,  though  in  some 
respects  not  ill  qualified  to  advance  Indian  interests  in  time 
of  peace,  will  ahvays  be  associated  with  the  reverse  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  as  the  author  of  doubt  and  disaffection  in  the  minds 
of  the  sepoys.  In  reascending  the  roll  of  Proconsuls  we 
must  really  go  as  far  back  as  the  era  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  find  a  turning-point  in  Indian  annals  similar  to  the 
days  of  Lord  Lawrence.  Undisturbed  by  Ausions  of  aggran¬ 
disement  or  consolidation,  and  never  pressed  by  the  necessity 
for  military  combinations.  Lord  Lawrence  w'as  enabled  to 
bring  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  power  of  rapid  despatch, 
and  his  gift  of  recording  his  decision  in  a  few  phrases  of  sen¬ 
tentious  brevity,  to  forward  those  material  unprovements  which 
command  the  apj)lause  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  to  graj)ple 
with  sundry  questions,  which  might,  in  the  next  generation, 
have  ended  in  some  terrible  explosion.  Some  critics  have 
described  Lord  LawTence  as  a  weak  man  easily  influenced  by 
evil  counsellors,  and  guided  by  the  course  of  events  which  he 
ought  to  have  shaped.  Others,  again,  have  censured  him  for 
his  trenchant  and  despotic  mode  of  doing  business  and  his 
proneness  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  civilised  provinces  as  he 
formerly  might  have  treated  a  Sikh  chief  of  the  Manjha  or 
the  head  of  a  border  tribe.  The  truth  is,  that  the  late 
Viceroy  easily  saw  through  the  shallowness  of  those  educated 
natives  of  whom  the  Virgilian  Drances  was  the  prototype ;  and 
that,  on  almost  every  subject,  he  had  at  once  clear  and  well- 
defined  opinions,  or  else  he  had  the  tact  to  consult  others 
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Avhose  local  information  he  very  soon  moulded  into  shape  and 
converted  to  a  practical  issue.  The  differences  Avhich  arose 
between  him  and  some  high-minded  and  experienced  colleagues, 
however  unpalatable  to  one  accustomed  to  rule  alone  and  to 
take  the  shortest  cut  to  a  distant  goal,  in  the  end  prevented 
error  and  elicited  truth.  Making  all  fair  deduetions  for  the 
mistakes  to  which  the  wisest  arc  liable,  for  the  deficit,  for  the 
famine,  for  the  want  of  Parliamentary  adherents  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  English  political  life,  we  may  sum  up  the  case  by 
saying  that  Lord  Lawrence  governed  with  firmness  and 
never  shrank  from  controversy,  was  occasionally  unpopular 
because  he  aimed  at  pleasing  no  one  class  or  favouring  no 
one  interest  to  the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  another, 
served  his  friends  when  they  were  qualified  to  interpret  his 
policy  or  to  represent  him  in  high  office,  simplified  justice, 
consolidated  the  laws,  w'as  zealous  for  the  education  of  the 
mass,  for  the  rights  of  the  agriculturists,  and  for  the  comfort 
of  the  traveller,  and  handed  over  to  his  successor  an  efficient 
anny,  a  disciplined  civil  service,  and  a  peaceful  empire  fitted 
to  draw  forth  all  the  highest  qualities  of  the  statesman,  and  to 
become  the  scene  of  many  more  bloodless  victories  to  be 
gained  over  error  by  truth. 

The  career  of  Lord  Lawrence  from  the  low’est  post  to  the 
highest  may  warrant  the  prediction  that,  whenever  a  certain 
combination  of  qualities  shall  again  be  found  in  any  one  Indian 
civilian,  and  political  exigencies  shall  demand  his  services,  the 
precedent  will  be  followed  instead  of  being  cast  aside,  and  the 
highest  post  out  of  the  British  Isles  will  again  be  entrusted  to 
one  who  has  not  graduated  in  Parliamentary  honours.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  Viceroy  ought  to  be  an  English  statesman, 
any  want  of  local  or  special  knowledge  being  counterbalanced 
by  freedom  from  pi'ejudice,  by  familiarity  with  political  tactics, 
and  by  the  invigorating  discipline  which  the  rivalry  of  two 
great  parties  affords.  It  is  very  desirable  that,  except  in  cases 
(•f  cxtraordin.ary  merit,  a  fresh  English  intellect  should  admin¬ 
ister  a  revenue  of  nearly  fifty  millions,  and  govern  four  times 
that  number  of  souls.  We  are  l)ut  too  conscious  of  the  union 
of  qualities  necessaiy  to  make  a  first-rate  Govenior-General — 
quickness  of  decision,  breadth  of  view’,  insight  into  character, 
]«twer  of  continuous  exertion,  and  aptitude  for  gleaning  infor¬ 
mation  from  discordant  sources  and  combining  the  residt  into 
one  harmonious  wdiole.  But,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  we  shall  not  despair  of  a  prosperous  future  for  India, 
while  sixty  thousand  English  soldiers  hold  our  forts  and  arse¬ 
nals  ;  while  the  powerful  Hindu  princes  and  nobles  are  dazzled 
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by  our  sujiremacy  or  attached  to  us  by  self-interest;  while 
the  civil  service  is  composed  of  men  "who  unite  intellect  with 
principle,  and  do  not  disdam  traditions  which  teach  them  how 
aliens  must  be  ruled ;  while  British  merchants  aid  the  Council 
by  their  experience  instead  of  distracting  it  by  their  conten¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  Press  adopts  a  tone  of  earnest  but  dispassionate 
criticism ;  and  while  the  common  welfare  of  Christians,  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  Mahommedans  is  intrusted  to  an  English  statesman 
who  sliall  ajiply  himself  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  high 
office  in  emulation  of  the  philantliropy  of  Bentinck,  of  the 
vigour  and  sagacity  of  Dalhousic,  and  of  the  noble  clemency 
of  Canning. 


Aut.  II. —  1.  Supplement  to  Volume  I.  and  Volume  II.  of 
Letters,  IJespatches,  and  State  I*apers  relutinr/  to  the  Net/o- 
tiations  between  I'.mjland  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  Simancas  and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Beugknuotii, 
and  published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  London :  1868. 

2.  Sur  Jeanne  la  Folle  et  les  documents  concernant  cette  prin- 
cesse  fjui  ont  etc  2>uhlies  r'ecemment.  Par  M.  Gachard. 
Bruxelles:  1869. 

3.  Gustave  Bergenroth:  a  Memorial  Sketch.  By  W.  C. 
Cartwright,  M.P.  London:  1870. 

4  LL  those  who  are  interested  in  historical  researches,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  have  been  considerably  startled  by 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  documents  which  reduce 
one  of  the  best-known  historical  facts  of  modern  Europe  to  a 
legend.  If  this  statement  is  to  be  believed,  the  madness  of 
Juana,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  the 
wife  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  is  a 
cunning  invention,  used  by  her  father  and  her  husband, 
to  prevent  her  from  reigning  as  legitimate  Queen  of  Castile, 
»nd  to  punish  her  for  heretical  opinions.  Her  long  incar¬ 
ceration,  as  well  as  the  indignities  of  treatment  and  torture 
of  body  and  mind  to  which  she  was  subjected  for  forty-seven 
years,  give  her  a  right  to  be  considered  as  a  Protestant  martyr. 
Her  son,  Charles  V.,  not  only  did  not  attempt,  on  the  death  of 
jiis  father  and  grandfather,  to  alleviate  in  any  way  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  mother,  but  he  even  countenanced  the  a2)plication 
of  the  rack  and  of  other  instruments  of  torture,  and  abstained 
thogether  from  rendering  her  any  filial  attention.  Here  then 
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is  another  subject,  which  the  artist  and  the  poet  had  loved  to 
treat,  deprived  of  all  air  of  romance;  and  the  calamities  of 
Juana,  which  had  before  passed  as  the  effect  of  a  mysterious 
visitation  of  Providence,  are  (if  all  this  be  true)  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  sordid  calculations  of  human  malignity  and  to 
the  unnatural  promptings  of  ambition. 

The  documents  upon  which  this  new  view  of  the  history 
of  Juana  is  founded  were  collected  by  Mr.  Bergenroth— 
since  unfortunately  deceased — during  a  long  residence  in 
Spain,  and  they  are  extracted  principally  from  the  archives 
of  Siinancas. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Mr.  Bergcm*oth  first  visited  Spain 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  his  labours 
have  brought  together  from  the  various  historical  and  diplo¬ 
matic  collections  of  the  Peninsula  a  mass  of  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  negotiations  between  England  and  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  a  portion  of  Avhich  are  analysed  in 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Calendar  already  published.  We  have 
on  a  former  occasion  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  very  curious  and  authentic  materials  he  discovered  with 
reference  to  the  two  marriages  of  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
The  volume  whose  title  .stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a 
Supjdement  to  his  pi’evious  contributions  to  English  history;  ' 
but  while  in  the  two  former  volumes  Mr.  Bergenroth  contented  ' 
himself  with  merely  giving  analyses  of  the  documents  he  had 
collected,  this  8uj)plement  contains  the  documents  themselves 
accompanied  by  an  English  translation.  Mr.  Bergenroth  had 
besides  deciphered  in  Spain,  not  only  at  Siinancas,  but  also  at 
Madrid  and  elsewhere,  a  mass  of  documents  not  yet  published, 
among  Avhich  may  especially  be  mentioned  the  correspondence 
of  Cliarles  V.  with  the  Court  of  Borne,  which  no  jirevious  I 
collector  of  historical  materials  had  been  allowed  to  consult.*  j  1 


*  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  a  paper  de- 
scribed  by  Mr.  Cartwight  as  ‘  the  very  last  discovery  made  by  Bergen- 1 
‘  roth,  and  one  which  was  on  his  mind  while  he  lay  tossing  on  hu  j 
‘  death-bed ;  ’  for  although  Mr.  Cartwright  has  printed  a  summary  d  I 
it  in  his  volume,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  publications  sanctioned  by  | 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Bergenroth  himself  ‘  is  careful  to  ex- 1 
‘  press  no  positive  opinion  on  its  authenticity.’  This  document  purport!  | 
to  be  a  copy  or  transcript  made  at  Madrid  in  1681,  of  a  detailed  I 
account  of  the  sentence  and  execution  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  tt,  | 
in  the  year  1568,  and  it  repeats  at  length  the  legendary  history  of  | 
that  wretched  Prince,  his  supposed  passion  for  his  step-mother,  the 
King’s  determination  to  try  him  for  high  treason,  his  pretended  trial, 
and  his  sanguinary  execution  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1568.  We 
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Mr.  Bergenroth,  to  whose  industry  and  enterprise  the  Eng¬ 
lish  historical  student  is  thus  indebted,  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  ‘  Memorial  Sketch’  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  which  may  be 
read  with  considerable  interest.  His  life  was  one  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  erratic  nature,  and  not  the  least  curious  incident  in  it  was 
the  final  passion  which  seized  him  to  explore  the  secluded  masses 
of  illegible  Legajos,  mostly  written  in  cipher,  buried  in  the 
presses  of  the  old  castle  of  Simancas.  ]Mr.  Bergenroth  was  bom 
in  1813  at  Marggrabowa,  in  East  Prussia  on  the  Prussian  fron¬ 
tier.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Kiinigsberg,  with  the 
view  of  entering  into  the  Prussian  civil  service.  His  cha¬ 
racter  appears  to  have  been  wayward,  impetuous,  and  generous 
in  early  youth,  and  his  life  at  Konigsberg  was  not  without  its 
share  of  duelling  and  other  adventures.  Having  entered  the 
civil  service,  he  was  attached  to  the  German  law  courts  with 
the  rank  of  Assessor,  and  in  this  position  he  was  appointed  to 
Cologne,  where  he  became  acquainted  Avith  the  leading  German 
Radicals.  He  adopted  their  j)olitics,  wrote  in  their  papers, 
and  thus  placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Prussian  autho¬ 
rities.  To  escape  for  a  Avhile  from  an  unj)leasant  position,  he 
sought  for  leave  and  travelled  in  Italy,  till  he  returned  to  his 
legal  employment  under  Government — varied  with  disquisitions 
on  economy  and  statistics.  In  1848  he  took  2iart  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  agitations  of  Berlin,  and  Avas  elected  as  deputy  by  a  Pome¬ 
ranian  constituency.  To  escai)e  the  notice  of  the  Government 
after  General  Wrangcl’s  invasion  of  the  Prussian  Chambers, 
Bergenroth  left  Bei’lin ;  and  in  his  absence  he  Avas  transferred 
as  Assessor  to  the  inferior  court  at  AVittstock.  After  having 
thus  been  in  the  public  sei*vice  for  thirteen  years,  he  threAV  uj) 
his  ap2)ointment  in  disgust  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  ;  and  in  the 
folloAving  year  sailed  from  Southampton  for  California.  During 


have  so  recently  examined  and  republished  all  that  is  really  knoAvn 
on  this  subject,  Avhich  is  totally  at  variance  Avith  this  extravagant 
story,  that  Ave  shall  not  go  over  the  ground  again  (see  Ed.  ReA'.  vol. 
j  cxxvii.  p.  1.)  The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time  contradicts 
the  Avhole  narrative  at  every  point.  For  instance,  Don  Carlos  died  on 
the  24th  of  July  not  on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  Avho  saAV  the  body  in  its  coffin,  reports  that  his  face  Avas  then  but 
little  changed.  It  Avas  not  Fray  Juan  de  Avila  (the  pretended  author 
of  this  paper),  but  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  Avho  Avas  the  confessor  of 
the  Prince.  In  short,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions 
and  impossibilities ;  our  Avonder  is  that  Mr.  Bergenroth  could  have 
been  deceived  by  it  for  a  moment ;  but,  as  A\’e  shall  presently  see,  his 
zeal  in  making  ‘  discoveries  ’  greatly  exceeded  his  poAver  of  estimating 
their  true  historical  A'alue. 
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the  voyage  he  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  cholera  supervened, 
he  Avas  robbed  by  the  stcAvard  of  his  ship,  and  finally  dejiositcd 
in  a  helpless  condition  on  the  quay  of  San  Fi’ancisco.  On  his 
recovery  he  led  the  life  of  a  miner  and  a  hunter  for  about  six 
months,  subject  to  all  the  dangers  of  existence  amid  a  popu¬ 
lation  composed  in  no  small  measure  of  thieves  and  pirates. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  lived  an  unsettled  life  for  six  years, 
Avhen  his  resources  coming  to  an  end,  he  valiantly  bethought 
himself  of  restoring  his  fortunes  by  Avriting  a  great  Avork  on  the 
history  of  the  Tudor  period.  lie  came  to  England  Avith  this  view 
in  1867,  made  London  his  head-quarters,  and  Avorked  among 
the  State  Papere  at  the  Kecord  Office.  After  some  essays  in 
German  and  English  periodicals — in  one  of  Avhich  he  assaulted 
Kankc  Avith  great  violence — it  seemed  to  him  that  the  history 
of  the  Tudor  ]>eriod  could  not  he  duly  Avritten  Avithout  con¬ 
sulting  the  archives  of  Simancas.  And  to  Simancas  Pergen- 
roth  Avent,  quite  of  his  oAvn  good  Avill  and  relying  on  his  own 
resources.  Into  the  study  of  these  documents,  Avhich  have 
since  been  turned  to  good  account  by  IMr.  Froude,  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  thrcAv  himself  Avith  immense  ardour.  Having  obtained 
official  permission,  he  Avas  soon  installed  as  the  only  literary 
reader  in  the  castle.  His  Avay  of  life  in  an  out  of  the  Avay 
Spanish  toAvn  like  Simancas  Avas  necessarily  of  a  very  mono¬ 
tonous  and  solitary  character ;  but  his  industry  Avas  unremitting 
and  his  skill  in  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  cipher  most  re¬ 
markable.  He  describes  his  adventures  there  with  extreme 
vivacity  in  some  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  CartAvright  has  col¬ 
lected  and  preserved.  Some  of  these  letters  Avritten  from 
Simancas  to  the  *  Athenmum  ’  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Bergenroth  was  intrusted  Avith 
the  charge  of  calendaring  such  State  Papers  as  he  should  find 
there  relative  to  the  history  of  England.  From  September 
1860  to  December  1868,  he  pursued  this  task.  But  he  also 
visited  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  making 
similar  researches,  and  he  returned  to  England  from  time  to 
time.  In  December  1868  he  Avas  attacked  by  a  virulent 
typhus  fever,  which  Avas  then  ravaging  Old  Castile.  At  his 
first  indisposition  he  travelled  to  Madrid,  Avherc  he  died  at  the 
ngc  of  fifty-six.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been 
contemplating  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  for  Avhich 
he  had  collected,  as  Ave  have  stated,  some  very  remarkable 
documents. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  Avhether  Mr.  Bergenroth  had 
the  qualities  necessary  to  Avrite  such  a  histoiy.  His  researches 
no  doubt  Averc  of  great  value,  and  it  is  as  a  hunter  after 
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historical  recoi’ds  that  we  take  note  of  his  career  in  this 
Journal.  His  judgment  in  matters  of  history  was  not  sound  ; 
his  style  of  writing,  at  least  in  English,  is  not  good;  and 
although  he  showed  great  ingenuity  in  deciphering  the  records 
with  which  he  came  in  contact,  he  did  not  always  succeed 
in  giving  them  their  true  intcrj>retation,  while  his  translation 
is  at  times  quite  inaccurate.  These  ])oints  we  shall  prove  in 
considering  the  manner  in  which  ho  has  dealt  with  tlie  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  has  found  relating  to  Juana  la  Loca,  and 
which  he  has  collected  in  the  volume  now  before  ns. 

This  Supplement  of  INIr.  ilergenroth  is  divided  into  two 
jKirts ;  the  first  of  nine  pieces  only,  dating  between  the  years 
1501  and  1515,  relates  to  Catherine  of  Aragon;  the  second 
part,  with  which  w'e  alone  here  occiqiy  ourselves,  relates 
to  the  story  of  Juana  la  I^oca.  On  the  former  portion,  wdiich 
purports  to  disclose  certain  irregularities  of  conduct  of  Catha¬ 
rine  before  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.,  we  shall  only  say 
that  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  charge  rests  on  evidence  of  the  weakest 
descri])tion. 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  from  all  these  docu¬ 
ments  are  of  precisely  an  o|)posite  character  to  those  drawm  by 
Mr.  Bergenroth.  AV^c  can  discover  in  them  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  reversing  the  general  belief  of  history  in  the  mental 
derangement  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Castile,  or  for  believ¬ 
ing  her  to  have  had  any  opinions  or  practices  differing  from 
the  Catholicism  of  her  time  or  country,  except  such  as  were  likely 
to  arise  from  the  distressing  malady  to  which  she  was  a  victim. 
In  these  conclusions  we  are  supported  both  by  the  authority  of 
M.  Gachard — the  well-known  archivist  of  Brussels,  whose 
interesting  volume  on  Don  Carlos  w’^e  had  occasion  to  review 
some  two  years  back — and  of  M.  Amedee  Pichot,  author  of 
the  Chronique  de  Charles- Quhit,  and  director  of  the  Revue 
Britanniqiie,  who  also  is  well  versed  in  the  Spanish  history 
of  the  period,  and  is  preparing  for  publication  an  independent 
work  on  the  subject,  to  be  called  La  Chronique  dc  Jeanne  la 
Folle. 

This  unfortunate  Princess  w  as  not,  it  must  be  remembered, 
until  long  after  her  birth  the  heiress  presumptive  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  She  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1479,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Don  Juan,  of  her  sister 
Isabella  the  (^uecn  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Infant  Don  Miguel 
son  of  this  Princess,  in  the  years  1497,  1498,  1499  respec¬ 
tively,  that  she  became  presumptively  entitled  to  the  Ci'own  of 
Castile.  So  many  bereavements  coming  one  after  the  other 
bd  already  affected  with  profound  melancholy  the  mind  of 
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Isabella  the  Catholic,  when  a  new  and  fearful  blow  came  upon 
her  soon  afterwards  in  the  conviction  of  the  insanity  of  her 
next  child,  the  heiress  to  the  throne. 

Mr.  Bergenroth,  although  he  subsequently  admits  that  a 
belief  in  the  madness  of  the  Princess  Juana  had  an  earlier 
origin,  writes  at  first  as  if  the  story  of  her  madness  dated  from 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

‘  The  story,’  he  says,  ‘  of  a  young  Queen  losing  her  reason  from  ex¬ 
cessive  grief  at  her  husband’s  death  is  so  jn'quant,  so  sentimentally 
romantic,  that  grave  philosophers,  romance  writers,  and  painters  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  depicting  the  most  touching  scenes  in  the  most 
tender  colours.  If,  however,  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  the  story  of 
Queen  Juana’s  madness  must,  we  are  afraid,  be  abandoned  and  replaced 
by  another,  drawn  in  strong  hard  lines  and  coloured  with  the  darkest 
tints.’ 

This  sentence  is  significative  of  the  weakness  both  of  Mr. 
Bergenroth’s  style  of  diction  and  of  his  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  We  do  not  know  who  are  the  ‘  grave  philoso- 
‘  pliers  ’  who  have  vied  with  romance  writers  and  painters  in 
depicting  touching  scenes  ‘  in  tender  colours,’  but  assui’edly 
no  historian  worthy  of  credence  has  ever  described  the  madness 
of  Juana  as  having  commenced  at  the  death  of  the  Archduke 
Philip,  her  husband.  It  began,  in  fact,  long  before.  Mr. 
Bergenroth  states  ‘  that  if  wc  endeavour  to  inform  ourselves 
‘  of  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  case  from  contemporary 
‘  or  nearly  contemporary  sources,  we  soon  discover  that  the 
‘  information  which  we  arc  able  to  gather  is  in  the  highest 
‘  degree  unsatisfactory.’  It  is  very  strange  after  this  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Bergenroth  should,  while  citing  two  authorities 
from  Flanders,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  Sandoval,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Charles  V.  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  events  which  ^Ir.  Bergenroth  notices,  omit 
altogether  to  notice  the  letters  of  Peter  iMartyr  of  Anghiera, 
who  was  constantly  in  attendance  on  Queen  Isabella,  and 
whose  letters  are  the  very  chiefest  historical  and  most  credible 
documents  in  this  question.  The  name  of  Peter  Martyr  doei 
not  once  occur,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  volume.  To  treat  of  the  life  of 
Queen  Juana  without  citing  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr 
is  something  like  an  attempt  to  examine  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
without  referring  to  the  Acts.  The  documents  published  in 
Mr.  Bergenroth’s  volume  are  no  doubt  of  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  character,  but  Mr.  Bergenroth,  led  away  by  a  fixed 
idea  of  proving  that  all  history  up  to  this  time  has  been  ern)" 
neously  written,  has  really  proved  himself  unable  to  deal  witii 
the  fresh  matter  he  has  discovered.  ‘ 
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It  was  the  business  of  a  writer  examining  so  grave  an  his¬ 
torical  question  to  ascend  to  the  first  evidence  on  record  of  the 
naadness  of  Juana.  This  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  not  done. 
The  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  establish  the  fact  that  the  first 
undeniable  symptoms  of  lunacy  in  Juana  were  manifested  in  the 
month  of  November,  1503,  after  the  departure  of  Philip  the  Fair 
for  Flanders.  Her  handsome,  gay,  and  volatile  husband  had 
thrown  weary  of  the  stiff  and  stately  formality  of  court-life  at 
Toledo,  and  longed  for  the  more  genial  and  exuberant  manner 
of  living  at  Brussels  and  at  Ghent,  which  still  retained  some 
of  the  old  Burgundian  joyousness  and  splendour.  Juana  ivas 
in  a  stage  of  pregnancy  too  far  advanced  to  allow  her  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  husband,  but  neither  her  prayers  nor  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  Queen  of  Castile  could  detain  the  Archduke. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Archduke  was  a  bad  husband ; 
and  the  unfortunate  Juana,  besides  being  devoid  of  all  personal 
charm,  ivas  of  extreme  obstinacy  and  subject  to  sti-ange  fits  of 
bad  humour  and  taciturnity,  which  w’ere  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  violent  exi)losions  of  anger  and  jealousy.  Her  grief  at 
the  departure  of  the  Prince  was  excessive,  and  after  a  time 
she  sank  down  into  a  mood  of  blank  silence  lasting  for  days 
together,  and  yielding  only  to  intervals  of  anger  and  despair. 
While  the  unhappy  Princess  was  in  this  state,  a  second  son 
was  born  to  her,  but  her  dei)lorable  mental  condition  knew  no 
amelioration.  The  absence  of  her  husband  was  the  one  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  she  brooded  day  and  night.  In  the  month  of 
November  following  she  received  from  Philip  a  letter  which 
gave  fresh  fuel  to  her  malady,  and  she  desired  immediately  to 
set  out  and  join  him.  Queen  Isabella  objected  to  her  in¬ 
curring  the  risk  of  a  journey  through  France,  at  a  moment 
when  that  country  was  disturbed  by  great  preparations  for 
war,  or  to  her  braving,  as  she  had  braved  before,  the  perils 
of  a  stormy  sea.  One  night,  however,  the  Princess,  without 
informing  any  of  the  persons  of  her  household,  quietly  stole 
out  of  the  apartment  she  occupied  in  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo  and  endeavoured  to  escape  through  the  gates.  Her 
flight  was  discovered  and  she  was  besought  in  vam  to  return 
and  wait  for  the  morrow  to  take  her  departure.  She  would 
not  re-enter  her  apartment — the  outer  gates  were  shut,  the 
drawbridge  raised,  while  the  Princess  uttered  threats  of  ven¬ 
geance  against  those  who  thus  prevented  her  flight,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  passed  the  ivhole  of  the  night  leaning  against  the  bridge, 
and  trembling  with  cold  and  anger ;  she  would  not  even  per¬ 
mit  a  cloak  of  warmer  texture  than  that  she  wore  to  be  placed 
on  her  shoulders.  Even  on  the  following  day  it  was  found 
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impossible  to  get  the  Princess  to  her  apartments — all  she  ■would 
consent  to  do  was  to  enter  a  wretched  hovel  near  the  gate. 
Her  mother  Isabella,  however,  being  at  that  time  at  Segovia 
was  sent  for ;  her  grief  after  so  many  and  such  severe  family 
atllictions,  at  tinding  her  daughter  in  this  condition,  was 
extreme.  She  succeeded,  hoAvever,  in  bringing  the  Princess 
b.ick  to  her  chamber — whether  by  persuasion  alone  or  whether 
by  a  mixture  of  persuasion  and  force  is  not  stated. 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  a  deranged  mind  on  the  part 
of  Juana,  and  it  is  as  well-attested  an  historical  fact  as  any  in 
history.  The  narrative  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  268th  letter 
of  Peter  ^lartyr,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  constantly  about 
the  (^ucen.  In  the  following  spring  the  Princess  left  Sj)aiu 
for  Ghent.  Her  satisfaction  at  having  rcjoincil  her  husband 
checked  the  jjrogress  of  her  malady  for  a  time,  but  before  long 
jealousy  of  her  g.ay  husband  revived  symptoms  of  derangement 
in  her  mind.  She  tlcw  at  a  lady  of  the  palace  who  was,  or 
was  supj)oscd  to  be,  a  favourite  of  the  Archduke ;  she  tore  a 
handful  of  hair  from  ber  head  and  then  caused  her  to  have  her 
head  shaved,  while  Philip  in  return  overwhelmed  his  wife  with 
the  most  violent  reproaches. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  Isabella  died, 
after  having  made  a  will  well-known  in  history,  by  which, 
among  many  other  arrangements,  she  provided  that  in  case 
her  daughter  ‘Juana  should  not  wish  or  should  not  be  capable 
‘  of  undertaking  the  government,’  ‘  no  quisiese  6  no  qmdiese 
*  entender  en  la  govcrnacion  e  udministracion,’  the  actual  king, 
Ferdinand,  was  to  be  regent  of  Castile.  There  can  be  no 
cause  of  surprise  that  in  this  document,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
subsequent  coiTcspondence,  the  mental  derangement  of  J uana 
should  be  spoken  of  in  a  euphemistic  fashion.  The  terms  in 
which  the  calamity  is  mentioned  are  always  general ;  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Queen  Isabella  would  write  of  her  daughter’s 
insanity  in  express  terms,  and  this  the  more  as  Juana  was 
still  at  that  time  allowed  her  liberty ;  or  can  it  be  supposed 
that  any  courtier  or  servant  of  Charles  V.  w'ould  call  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  ‘Juana  la  I^oca-  to  his  face?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  (^ucen  intended  by  this  periphrasis 
to  jtrovidc  for  the  case  of  her  daughter’s  probable  and  irre- 
me<liable  insanity. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  the  death  of  Isabella, 
from  a  scaffold  in  the  midst  of  the  great  square  of  Toledo,  and 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  heralds  ])roclaimcd  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  .1  uana  as  reina  proprictaria,  and  of  her  husband  Philip, 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  wall  of  Queen  Isabella  was 
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read  before  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes  at  Jaca  on  the  llth 
of  January,  1505.  Juana  and  Philip  Avere  acknoAA’ledged 
monarchs  of  Castile  by  the  States,  and  Ferdinand  aa'us  named 
Regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  daughter.  This 
arrangement  increased  the  misunderstanding  betAA’een  Philip 
and  his  Avife.  Juana,  unknoAvn  to  her  husband,  had  AA’ritten  a 
letter  to  her  father,  in  aaIucIi  she  approA-ed  of  his  assumption 
of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  this  letter 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Philip.  The  Archduke  AA’as  so 
enraged  at  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  AA'ife  that  he  shut 
her  up  in  her  apartments,  and  the  seclusion  to  Avhich  she  AA-as 
subjected  is  said  to  have  increased  her  malady. 

On  the  8th  of  May  1506,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile 
left  the  Loav  Countries  to  go  and  take  [lossession  of  their  ncAv 
kingdom.  They  travelled  by  sea,  and  Avere  immediately  on 
leaving  land  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest — as  it  AA-as  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Juana,  strangely  enough,  to  be  exposed 
to  the  Avildest  disorders  of  the  elements  AvheneA-er  she  crossed 
the  ocean.  On  this  occasion  Avhen  she  heard  that  the  ship 
Avas  in  danger  of  foundering,  she  dressed  herself  in  her 
best  robes,  and  attached  a  valuable  purse  to  her  girdle,  in 
order  that  she  might  die  in  a  fashion  becoming  her  rank,  and 
be  buried  in  like  manner  also  if  she  Avere  cast  ashore.  The 
royal  couple  at  last  escaped  the  storm  and  landed  at  "Weymouth, 
Avhence  they  Avere  invited,  Avhile  their  vessel  Avas  undergoing 
repairs,  to  the  court  of  Henry  VII.  at  Windsor,  and  entei-- 
tained  in  magnificent  style.* 

After  some  stay  in  England,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile 
departed  for  Spain,  and  landed  at  Coruna.  Philip’s  ambition 
was,  as  Ferdinand  well  knew,  to  Avrest  from  him  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Castile,  and  to  govern  under  the  authority  of  his 
wife:  for  this  purpose  it  Avas  his  j)olicy  to  cause  a  report 
to  be  spread  abroad  that  Juana  AA-as  sane.  The  stern  and 
crafty  old  Catalan,  Ferdinand,  Avith  all  his  usual  duplicity,  set 
to  Avork  to  undermine  the  schemes  of  Philip ;  he  endeavoured 
to  form  a  party  for  himself  in  Castile  ;  but  the  s])irit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  Avas  yet  strong  in  the  country-.  Ferdinand  as  an 
Aragonese  Avas  regarded  by  the  Castilians  as  more  of  a  foreigner 
i  than  Philip,  Avho  Avas  the  husband  of  their  actual  Queen.  The 


I  *  This  incident  laid  the  Ibundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
bella)  I  House  of  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell  Avas  the  only- gentle- 
),  and  f  man  in  the  neighbourhood  Avho  coidd  speak  French  fluently,  lie  Avas 
acccs-  I  sent  for  to  attend  the  shipAvrccked  Princes,  pleased  them,  A\’as  asked  to 
*hilip>  (  ®>llow  them  to  Windsor,  and  Avas  soon  aflerAvards  appointed  to  some 
a  Avas  I  P**'*  the  English  Court. 
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graspln",  encroaching,  and  penurious  policy  of  Ferdinand  had 
made  him  detested  by  the  great  nobles ;  while  the  emissaries  of 
Philip  went  about  fanning  the  flames  of  disaffection  towards 
the  regency  of  his  father-in-law,  and  vaunting  the  superior 
generosity  of  their  master.  Ferdinand,  when  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law  had  reached  Coruna,  had  become  aware  that  he  had 
no  party  to  support  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  determined  to 
give  way — making,  however,  mth  the  duplicity  of  the  period, 
at  the  same  time  mental  reservations,  and  signing  documents 
to  the  effect  that  such  concessions  as  he  should  grant  Avere 
only  Avrung  from  him  by  force,  and  that  he  intended  to 
renounce  them  if  occasion  should  offer. 

Then  ensued  the  famous  intervicAV  betAveeii  Philip  and  Fer¬ 
dinand,  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  Villafafila.  Philip  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  croAvd  of  nobles  and  knights  on  war-horses, 
and  in  gorgeous  array.  Ferdinand,  Avho  aimed  at  making  an 
appearance  Avhich  should  be  imposing  by  Avay  of  contrast,  was 
supported  only  by  a  fcAV  attendants,  mounted  like  himself  on 
mules — styled  by  Mr.  Bergenroth,  ‘  peaceful  donkeys.’  After 
the  first  greeting  the  tAvo  kings  retired  into  the  village  church 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  agreement  on  Avhich  the  regency  was 
to  be  given  over ;  no  one  Avas  alloAved  to  folloAv  them.  If 
Qyeen  Juana  Avas,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  belicA'c,  really 
insane,  there  could  not  be  anything  more  reasonable  than  that 
the  tAvo  kings  should  Avish  to  consult  together  in  private,  not 
only  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  as  to  the  malady  of 
so  near  a  kinsAvoman. 

There  Avas  in  fact  a  secret  clause  to  the  treaty  signed  by 
both  monarchs  in  Avhich  the  dreadful  malady  of  the  Queen  is 
spoken  of,  but  even  then  in  covert  tei’ms,  and  by  Avhich  her 
seclusion  from  the  government  Avas  agreed  upon.  The  reasons 
are  specially  stated  Avhy  this  portion  of  the  treaty  AA’as  kept 
secret : — 
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‘  Don  Ferdinand,  by  tho  grace  of  God,  King  of  Arragon,  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  &c.  We  make  knoAvn  to  all  Avho  may  sec  this  in¬ 
strument  that  on  the  day  named  as  the  date  of  this,  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  amity  and  alliance,  was  concluded  between  us  and  the  Most 
Serene  Prince  Don  Philip,  King  of  Castile,  Leon,  Granada,  &c.,  our 
very  dear  and  beloved  son.  For  the  sake  of  decency  and  out  of  resptet 
to  the  honour  due  to  the  Most  Serene  Princess  Dofia  Juana,  Queen  of 
Castile,  Leon,  Granada,  &c.,  our  very  dear  and  much  beloved  daughter, 
certain  circumstances  and  reasons  AA'ere  not  stated  in  it,  viz.,  that 
the  said  Most  Serene  Queen  is  not  inclined,  on  any  condition,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  herself  in  the  despatch  of  any  business  concerning  the  royal 
prerogatives  and  government,  or  in  any  other  business,  and  that  even  if 
she  Averc  inclined  to  do  so,  it  Avould  be  to  the  total  destruction  and  per- 
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dition  of  these  kingdoms.  Considering  her  infirmities  and  sufferings 
which  for  the  sake  of  her  honour  are  not  expressed,  as  already  stated, 
and  being  desirous  to  remedy  and  prevent  the  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  would  be  the  consequences  thereof,  it  has  been  concerted  and 
concluded  between  us  and  the  Slost  Serene  King  our  son,  that  (in  case 
any  attempt  was  made  either  by  the  Queen  herself  or  by  others  in  her 
name  to  establish  her  authority  in  the  country,  both  Kings  would  join 
in  putting  down  such  attempt  by  force  of  arms).’  (Pp.  78,  79.) 

Everything  in  this  secret  clause  goes  to  prove  the  entire 
belief  of  both  kings  in  the  insanity  of  Juana.  Xo  doubt 
either  would  have  jmblicly  declared  her  to  be  sane  if  it  suited 
their  policy,  and  Philip  had  already  made  this  declaration; 
as  for  the  last  clause,  which  we  have  abridged,  both  kings 
manifestly  foresaw  that  disaffected  subjects  might  at  any  time 
be  tempted  to  revolt  in  her  name  and  declare  her  sanity,  and 
that  in  this  prospect  lay  a  great  danger  for  the  government. 
Such  an  attempt  at  revolt  was  indeed  subsequently  made  in 
the  celebrated  and  patriotic  rising — one  of  the  grandest  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  history  of  Spain — known  as  the  revolt  of  the 
Communidades,  which  brought  the  regal  authority  to  the  brink 
of  extreme  peril.  That  Ferdinand  should  have  secretly  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  treaty  and  declared  the  (^ueen  to  be  a 
prisoner,  proves  nothing — he  Avished  to  be  prepared  for  any 
contingency. 

Philip  the  Fair  shortly  afterwards  died  at  Burgos  w-hile 
Ferdinand  Avas  at  Naples,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  father  the 
unhappy  Princess  travelled  from  Burgos  to  Tordesillas  in  night 
journeys,  accompanied  by  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  Mr. 
Bergenroth  Avould  have  us  believe  that  the  strange  stories  Avhich 
have  come  doAvn  to  us  of  the  attentions  paid  to  the  corpse  of 
her  husband  by  Juana  Avere  intended  to  deceive  the  public, 
and  that  J  uana  Avas  in  a  measure  forced  to  admit  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband  into  her  train  Avhen  she  travelled.  There  is 
no  ground  for  this  belief.  The  story  of  Juana’s  melancholy 
adoration  of  the  corpse  of  her  husband  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
temiiorary  Avriters.  Ferdinand  Avas  absent  at  Najdes  Avhen 
Philip  died  at  Burgos,  and  could  have  given  no  orders  about 
the  disposal  of  the  corpse  of  his  son-in-laAv;  besides  AA'hich 
it  will  be  seen  subsequently  from  extracts  Avhich  Ave  shall  give, 
that  it  Avas  thought  impossible  to  move  the  Queen  from  any 
place  unless  force  Avere  used,  or  the  body  of  her  husband  moved 
with  her.  The  attraction  of  the  corpse  Avas  counted  on  as  a 
means  of  getting  her  to  move  at  all ;  besides  Avhich,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  declares  in  his  negotiations  Avith  Henry  VII.  that  up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  impossible  to  get  his  daughter  to  allow 
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tlie  corpse  to  be  buried ;  and  we  have  no  ground  in  this  case 
for  disbelief  in  Ferdinand’s  statement. 

During  the  remainder  of  lier  long  life — for  she  lived  to 
seventy-six  years  of  age — for  forty-seven  years  the  Princess 
remained  secluded  as  a  lunatic  in  the  castle  of  Tordesillas, 
Ferdinand  acted  as  Kegentof  Castile  during  nine  years  of  that 
2)eriod ;  Charles  V.  was  its  monarch  for  the  remaining  thirty- 
seven.  She  was  allowed  the  society  of  one  of  her  daughters, 
Catalina,  till  the  latter  was  married,  and  she  was  visited  by  her 
son  Charles  V.,  as  M.  Gachard  has  proved,  contrary  to  Mr. 
llergeuroth’s  statement,  whenever  business  of  slate  brought 
him  to  Castile.  Once  during  that  long  jicriod  the  dreadful 
monotony  of  her  life  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Cotnnninidades,  who  took  Tordesillas  by  storm; 
but  although  Juan  Padilla  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders  had 
undertaken  the  revolt  in  her  name,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
make  use  of  her  authority,  notwithstanding  that  the  unhappy 
(^ueeu  behaved  with  dignity  in  her  interviews  with  the  pojiular 
I)arty,  and  spoke  on  several  occasions  in  a  way  betokening  the 
j)resence  of  lucid  intervals.  Juana  after  thus  finding  herself 
for  a  time  the  centre  of  a  national  commotion,  was  left  again 
to  her  terrible  but  necessary  state  of  isolation.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  at  times  to  remove  her  to  Arevalo  or  Toro,  either  for 
the  sake  of  her  health  or  to  jn’cvent  her  from  being  got  hold 
of  again  by  a  i)arty  in  revolt.  But  it  was  conceived  that  she 
would  never  quit  Tordesillas  unless  she  was  carried  off  by  main 
force,  and  so  she  was  allowed  to  remain  there. 

This  general  brief  statement,  however,  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  life  of  Juana,  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  from  unques¬ 
tionable  documents,  is  not  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Mr.  Bor- 
genroth’s  conclusions  as  to  her  sanity  and  the  cause  of  her 
inq)risonincnt,  while  the  question  of  her  siqqwsed  heresy  has 
not  yet  been  touched  iq)on.  AVc  jwopose  to  examine  at  some 
length  the  letters  and  pa2)crs  before  us — not  only  for  the  sake 
of  proving  that  our  own  conclusions  arc  sound  but  because  the 
documents  arc  in  themselves  of  great  interest. 

The  letters  and  State  jiapers  in  this  volume  relating  to 
Juana  of  Castile  comprise  lO  t  j)icces.  Twelve  j)icces  relate  to 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  In  this  number  there  are  three 
letters  of  a  monk,  brother  Tomas  de  Matienza,  sub-2)rior  of  the 
convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  whom  the  Catholic  kings  sent  in  141)8 
to  Brussels  to  get  information  of  the  state  of  health  and  manner 
of  life  of  Dona  Juana.  It  a2)pears  that  already  there  was 
some  cause  of  apprehension  as  to  the  Princess,  although  the 
snb-i)rior’3  mission  took  place  during  Juana’s  first  residence 
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in  Flanders,  and  was  anterior  to  the  scene  at  the  gate  of  the 
castle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  in  which  the  actual  insanity  of 
Juana  was  first  clearly  apparent.  But  it  does  not  by  any 
means  appear,  as  Mr.  Bergenroth  states,  that  the  sub-prior’s 
object  was  to  lead  the  Princess  back  to  the  faith  if  she  had 
erred  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  his  mission  concerned  the 
management  of  the  whole  household  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
the  Princess,  and  the  manner  of  life  of  both  parties.  Some 
rumours  had  probably  reached  the  court  of  Spain  of  irregular 
conduct  on  the  part  both  of  the  Princess  and  her  husband, 
and  this  especially  in  the  management  of  their  household,  and 
the  sub-prior  was  sent  to  make  inquiries.  The  unwarranted 
deductions  which  ]VIr.  Bergenroth  draws  from  these  letters  teach 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  his  subsequent  interpretation 
of  all  the  documents  before  him. 

]Mr.  Bergenroth  says:— ‘The  prior  was  very  coldly  re- 
‘  ceived.  lie  found  the  Archduchess  in  excellent  health,  more 
‘  handsome  than  ever,  and  had  even  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
‘  that  she  still  kept  up  devotional  exercises  in  her  house.  But 
‘  she  could  not  be  induced  to  confess,  nor  would  she  write 
‘  even  a  word  to  her  mother,  nor  give  her  the  smallest  token 
‘  of  love.’ 

The  sub-prior  begins  his  first  letter  thus  :  — 

‘We  arrived  hero  on  Tuesday  the  last  day  of  July.  The  next 
Tluirsday  we  spoke  with  the  Archduke  and  after  that  with  the  Arclt- 
duchess.  They  received  us  witli  joy,  as  it  seemed.  I  stated  to  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  the  subject  of  my  mission.  She  teas  much  pleased  icith  it. 
She  is  very  pleasiint  and  handsome  and  stout  and  so  much  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy  that  it  would  be  a  consolation  for  your  Highnesses  to  see 
her. 

‘  Her  tender  age,  her  want  of  experience  and  her  great  love  would 
excuse  all  belbre  your  Highnesses.  She  alleges  the  same  excuses  for 
herself  and  her  husband.  She  is  more  composed.'  (Pp.  47,  48.) 

In  the  second  letter,  hoAvcver,  the  sub-prior  writes : — 

‘  I  asked  her  something  of  her  life  which  I  could  write  to  your  High¬ 
nesses  ;  but  she  answered  me  that  for  the  moment  she  had  nothing  to 
say,  because  she  had  U'vilten  a  long  letter  to  your  Highnesses.  ...  I  can 
tell  your  Highnesses  that  she  was  not  gratified  by  my  coming,  and  that 
with  good  reason,  for  before  I  had  arrived  certain  persons,  and  I  believe 
it  was  the  Countess  of  Camin,  wrote  to  her  from  Bilbao,  that  I  came  as 
her  confessor.  The  rumour  that  I  came  as  her  confessor  was  so  public 
that  we  found  in  England  two  letters  of  that  purport.  When  I  assured 
her  of  the  contrary  she  became  much  more  quiet. 

‘  I  do  fwt  know  whether  my  presence  or  her  want  of  devotion  was  the 
nason  that  she  did  not  confess  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  although 
j  two  of  her  confessors  icere  in  attendance'  (Pp.  49,  50.^ 
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Thus  wc  see  that  the  prior  was  not  at  first  received  *  coldly,’ 
and  that  it  Avas  only  subsequently  that  he  found  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Avas  not  iiiAvardly  ^ratified  Avith  the  ncAvs  of  his  coininj^; 
because  she  had  heard  that  he  Avas  to  be  imposed  upon  her  as  a 
confessor.  He  made  no  attempts  to  conduce  her  to  confess,  but 
merely  remarks  she  did  not  confess  on  the  day  of  the  Assump- 
tion.  "We  learn  that  she  did  not  Avrite  a  Avord  to  their  High¬ 
nesses,  or  send  them  the  smallest  token  of  love,  because,  in 
fact,  she  had  just  done  so  in  another  letter.  AVith  such  ex¬ 
amples  of  perversion  of  evidence  before  our  eyes,  it  Avould  be 
superfluous  to  follow  Mr.  Bergenroth  through  his  OAvn  nar¬ 
rative  step  by  step,  and  contrast  his  statements  Avith  the 
evidence  on  Avhich  he  relies. 

On  the  15th  of  January  in  the  year  folloAving,  the  sub-prior 
AA'rites  to  Queen  Isabella,  that  since  the  Archduchess  had 
gone  to  the  mass  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Eleanor,  he 
had  spoken  to  her  several  times, 

‘  And  told  her  all  your  Highness  had  ordered,  and  besides  all  I  thought 
it  was  right  to  tell  her.  Many  things  Avere  said,  but  I  stated  them  in 
the  most  gentle  AA-ay  I  could,  and  in  that  loving  manner  your  Highness 
has  commanded  me  to  adhere  to  and  not  in  a  tone  of  7'eproach.  She 
received  it  very  Avell,  thanking  your  Highness  for  your  kindness  in 
telling  her  how  she  ought  to  live.  She  thanked  me  also  and  said  she 
should  be  glad  if  I  would  tell  her  everything  I  thought  was  not  good. 

I  do  not  know  hoAV  long  that  will  last.  I  told  her  among  other  things, 
that  she  had  a  hard  and  pitiless  heart,  and  Avas  devoid  of  all  piety,  as 
is  the  truth.  She  answered  that  she  A\-as  rather  weak  and  loAv-spirited, 
and  that  she  could  never  think  of  hoAV  far  she  Avas  from  your  Highness 
Avithout  feeling  the  desire  to  cry — because  she  was  so  far  from  your 
Highness  for  ever.  .  .  .  Seeing  her  so  humble  I  forgave  her  all  slie 
has  done  before.  In  her  house  there  is  as  much  religion  as  in  a  stnet 
convent.  In  this  respect  she  is  very  vigilant  and  deserves  praise, 
although  here  in  Flanders  they  believe  the  contrary.  She  has  the 
qualities  of  a  good  Christian.’  (Pp.  54,  55.) 

This  letter,  Avhich  is  a  long  one  of  several  pages,  contains  no 
more  about  religious  matters ;  the  rest  of  the  document  re¬ 
lates  to  the  appointment  of  maids-of-honour  and  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  household,  in  Avhich  he  says  the  servants  ‘  were 
‘  dying  of  starvation ;  ’  and  the  quantity  of  space  devoted  to 
these  topics  proves,  as  Ave  have  said,  that  the  inquiries  the 
sub-prior  was  directed  to  make  were  not  to  be  confined  to 
religious  subjects  alone.  Indeed,  Ave  have  but  three  letters 
out  of  all  those  Avhieh  the  sub-prior  must  have  Avritten  from 
Brussels — a  number  clearly  insufficient  to  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  Avhole  tenor  of  the  correspondence. 

Besides  these  letters  of  the  sub-prior  of  Santa  Cruz,  there  is 
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another  from  a  certain  Fray  Andreas,  which  Avas  probably 
written  about  the  same  period  from  Spain.  F ray  Andreas  had 
formerly  been  a  tutor  to  Juana,  and  been  also  in  her  service ; 
he  had  left  the  Princess  for  his  convent.  Ills  letter  gives 
evident  proof  of  an  independent  pious  spirit,  Avhieh  is  Avorthy 
of  admiration.  The  friar  considers  she  may  have  been  oftended 
Avith  him  for  leaving  her  service ;  and  he  Avrites  Avithout  apology 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  do  so ; — 

‘  If  your  Highness  is  ofTemled  Avitli  me  because  I  left  you,  you  ought 
not  to  be  so,  for  T  Avns  ill  and  Avas  afraid  for  my  soul,  not  knoAving 
where  I  had  to  go  to.  I  had  almost  one  foot  in  my  grave  and  was  in 
dread  of  the  sentence  and  the  account  Avhich  I  had  to  give  God.  I  live 
noAV  with  a  Lord  AV’ho  Avill  never  die,  but  always  lived  and  Ha'cs  for 
ever,  and  who  gives  eternal  life  to  those  who  serve  him  Avell.  I  have 
exchanged  your  service  for  Ilis,  and  if  your  Highness  will  Avell  consider 
Avhat  I  have  Avritten  to  you,  certainly  you  will  more  .  .  .  {here  the 
paper  is  torn),  and  if  your  Highness  should  write,  Avith  the  Avill  of  God. 
I  could  not  refuse  to  go  there  in  such  a  time,  if  I  could  comfort  your 
Highness.  But  although  I  have  Avritten  very  often  you  have  never 
sent  me  a  word  or  Avritten  to  me.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  as  your 
Highness  pleases  to  order,  but  such  services  as  I  have  rendered  to  you 
during  so  many  years  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  either  before  God  or 
before  the  Avorld.  God  be  thanked,  your  Highness  may  believe  mo 
that  I  am  more  happy  in  my  monastery  living  on  bread  and  Avatcr  than 
your  Highness  Avith  all  you  possess.’  (P.  52.) 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  letter  there  are  these  sentences : — 

‘  I  am  told  that  your  Highness  confesses  to  those  sort  of  friars  Avho 
live  in  Paris,  and  that  you  had  given  to  one  of  them  thirty  florins  to 
make  good  cheer,  Avhich  are  going  through  the  taverns  of  Paris.*  My 
opinion  is  that  your  Highness  should  not  confess  except  to  a  friar  who 
lives  according  to  the  rules  of  his  convent,  Avho  has  not  a  pin  of  his  oAvn, 
and  to  whom  your  Highness  cannot  give  anything  nor  shoAv  him  fiivours, 
but  only  to  the  convent  in  which  he  lives,  Avhich  ought  to  be  of  the 
Observant  Friars,  &c.’  (P.  51.) 

It  is  mainly  on  these  four  letters,  of  Avhich  aa'O  have  given 
the  passages  bearing  u[)on  the  religious  practices  of  Juana, 
that  Mr.  Bergenroth  founds  his  conviction  of  the  heretical 
tendencies  of  Juana.  It  aj) pears  to  us  to  be  reasoning  of  the 
Avildest  character  to  conclude  that  the  Princess  Avas  a  heretic 
merely  because  she  chose  to  have  a  confessor  to  her  oAvn 
liking,  and  because  she  did  not  confess  on  the  Day  of  the 
Assumption. 

*  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  evidently  here  given  a  wrong  termination  to  a 
Spanish  verb  Avhich  altera  the  sense.  M.  Gachard  gives  the  word  as  it 
should  stand. 
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April, 

Then  follows  in  the  volume  a  correspondence  of  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  in  the  years  1507  and  1508,  with  his  daughter  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Doctor  de  la  Puebla, 
his  ambassador  in  England.  This  correspondence  contains 
some  curious  information  relative  to  negotiations  about  which 
hitherto  little  was  known — those  which  Henry  VII.  un¬ 
dertook  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  Dona  Juana.  Henry  VII.  was  then  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  had  been  a  widower  for  four  years.  Dona  J uana 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

For  so  avaricious  a  prince  as  Henry  VII.,  marriage  with 
the  (^ueen  of  Castile  was  a  tempting  prospect ;  we  may  con¬ 
clude  he  had  little  care  whether  she  were  insane  or  no,  if  he 
got  her  dowry:  so  he  entered  into  the  negotiation  ^vith 
great  ardour.  He  was  ready  even,  if  necessary,  to  go  to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  its  accomplishment.  Cathei’ine  of 
Aragon  and  the  Doctor  de  la  Puebla  were  devoted  to  him:— 

‘  Certiiinly,’  wrote  the  ambassador  to  his  master  on  April  15th,  1507, 

‘  from  what  1  can  understand,  there  is  no  king  which  avould  more  suit 
your  Koyal  Highness  tlian  the  King  of  England.  If  the  Queen  were  to 
marry  him,  whether  she  be  sane  or  not,  I  think  that  having  such  a 
husband  as  the  King  of  England,  she  would  sooner  recover  than  wth 
any  other,  and  your  Highness  would  have  the  regency  sure  and  undis- 
jnited.  And  if  her  injirmit;/  should  prove  incurable  it  would  be  no  in¬ 
convenience  if  she  were  to  live  here.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do 
not  mind  her  injirmity,  since  I  told  them  that  it  does  not  prevent  her 
from  bearing  children.’  (P.  91.) 

He  told  Ferdinand  in  a  subsequent  despatch  that  the  King 
and  his  council  desired  extremely  the  conclusion  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  even  though  worse  things  were  said  of  the  hifirmitg  of  the 
Queen.  Catherine  of  Aragon  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  her 
father. 

Ferdinand  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
engaged  to  guarantee  the  Spanish  King  the  government  of 
Castile,  if  he  espoused  the  Queen.  But  Ferdinand  was  at 
this  time  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  he  thought  that  he 
alone  could  discuss  with  his  daughter  so  delicate  a  matter  as 
this  of  the  proposed  marriage  with  the  King  of  England.  He 
engaged,  then,  Henry  VII.,  whatever  might  be  the  impatience 
of  the  English  King’s  desires,  to  wait  for  his  return  to  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  in  fact,  did  return  to  Spain,  and  landed  at 
Valentia  on  the  20th  iluly,  1507.  In  the  following  month,  I 
Cardinal  Ximenes  brought  Doha  Juana  to  meet  him  at  Tor-  | 
tola.  The  interview  of  father  and  daughter,  after  so  long  a  I 
separation,  says  Lafuente,  was  interesting  and  affectionate.  | 
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They  remained  a  long  time  In  each  other’s  arms.  The  Queen 
manifested  a  sensibility  which  she  had  not  evinced  since  the 
death  of  her  husband.  The  King  was  much  affected  to  see  the 
altered  features,  the  troubled  look,  and  the  neglected  attire  of 
his  daughter. 

A  letter  of  Ferdinand  to  his  ambassador  in  England  informs 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  Juana  received  the  first  overtures 
about  the  marriage  from  her  father : — 

‘  You  must  know,’  said  the  King  of  Aragon,  ‘  that  the  said  Queen 
my  daughter  still  carries  about  with  her  the  corpse  of  King  Philip,  her 
late  husband.  Before  I  arrived  they  could  never  persuade  her  to  bury 
him,  and  since  my  arrival  she  has  declared  that  she  does  not  wish  the 
said  cotpse  to  he  buried.  On  account  of  her  health  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
tent  her  I  do  not  contradict  her  in  anything,  nor  wish  that  anything  be 
done  which  could  excite  her ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  persuade  her  by 
degrees  to  permit  the  corpse  to  be  buried.  When  I  arrived  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  the  usual  honours 
should  be  paid  to  the  King  her  husband,  and  until  (these  ceremonies) 
were  performed,  I  did  not  like  to  mention  the  marriage  to  her.  When 
the  ceremonies  were  over  I  touched  on  the  matter  in  order  to  know 
whether  she  was  inclined  to  marry,  without  however  mentioning  any 
person.  She  answered  that  in  everything  she  would  do  what  I  advised 
or  commanded,  but  that  she  begged  me  not  to  command  her  to  give  an 
answer  to  my  question  until  the  corpse  of  her  husband  should  be  buried. 
That  done,  she  siiid,  she  would  answer  me.  Considering  these  circum¬ 
stances  J  do  not  urge  her  until  the  said  corpse  shall  be  buried,  because 
I  think  it  would  rather  produce  an  unfavourable  impression.’  (P.  137.) 

There  is  nothing  ii\  this  letter  which  is  not  confirmatory  of 
the  well-known  account  of  Juana’s  madness ;  and  two  years 
later,  in  1509,  when  Ferdinand  had  the  Princess  removed  to 
Tordesillas  to  establish  her  residence  there,  the  coffin  which 
contained  the  remains  of  Philip  the  Fair  accompanied  her  on 
the  removal,  and  it  was  deposited  in  a  spot  in  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Clara,  so  that  it  should  be  visible  from  her  windows.* 

All  the  last  part  of  the  documents  of  this  collection  of  Mr. 
Bergenroth,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  relate  to  the  first  six¬ 
teen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain.  The  corre- 


•  As  we  have  stated,  the  only  way  of  getting  Juana  to  move  at  all 
was  the  attraction  of  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  The  Marquis  of 
Denia  writes  to  Charles  V. : — ‘  Your  Highness  also  must  know  that  in 
‘  case  her  Highness  should  undertake  the  journey,  it  would  be  neces- 
‘  sary  to  take  along  with  her  Highness  the  corpse  of  the  late  King,  as 
‘  that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  same  manner  must  be  observed  as  when 
‘  it  was  brought  hither  (meaning  perhaps  the  travelling  by  night).  For 
*  this  purpose  I  have  had  repaired  the  car  in  which  it  came,  which  was 
‘  out  of  order ;  and  the  mules  h.ave  to  be  taken  when  they  are  wanted,’ 
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sponclonce  begins  with  a  letter  of  an  Aragonese,  ^losen  Ferrer, 
written  to  Cardinal  Xiinenes  de  Cisneros.  Xiinenes  was 
Viceroy  of  Castile  during  the  .ahsence  of  Charles,  and  had 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Mallorca  to  Tordesillas  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  Mallorca  found  that  the 
<2ueen  had  been  subjected  to  such  treatment  that  the  Cardinal 
Cisneros  ordered  further  inquines  to  be  made,  and  Mosen 
Ferrer  Avas  suspended  from  his  office  because  he  Avas  ‘  suspected 
*  of  endangering  the  health  and  life  of  her  Highness.’  The 
letter  of  Mosen  Ferrer  to  Cisneros  is  one  of  exculjiation ; 
and  precisely  the  reverse  deductions  are  to  be  draAvn  from 
it  to  those  Avhich  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  made.  The  evidence 
of  IMoscn  Ferrer  proves  indeed  that  Ferdinand  had  re¬ 
quested  that  his  daughter  should  be  treated  A\  ith  kindness  and 
leniency,  instead  of  being  put  to  the  rack.  ISIoscn  Fcmr 
begins  by  stating  that  he  had  enemies  and  rivals  Avho  had  made 
ialse  reports  against  him,  and  that  greater  credence  Avas  given 
to  their  reports  than  to  his  OAA-n,  and  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

‘  IIoAV  can  your  lordshiii,  being  Avell  acquainted  Avith,  and  so  perfectly 
knowing  the  condition  and  injirmity  of  the  Queen  our  lady,  neverthe¬ 
less  believe  or  think  that  I  committed  such  a  fault  as  to  neglect  the 
health  and  the  service  of  her  Highness?  I  have  never  been  in  any 
limit  or  committed  any  errors  towards  her.  Her  Highness  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  Avhero  I  Avas  born,  Avho  could  hope 
to  receive  greater  favours  from  her  than  I,  Avho  am  a  born  subject  of 
these  kingdoms  and  have  served  her  Highness  so  long  and  have  con¬ 
tinually  been  in  the  company  of  her  Highness  ?  But  if  God  created  her 
such  as  she  is,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  more  than  His  Divine  Majesty 
permits  and  vouchsafes,  and  the  King  her  father  could  never  do  more, 
so  that  in  order  that  she  should  not  die  by  ceasing  to  eat  when  her  will 
^vas  not  obeyed,  he  had  to  allow  her  to  have  her  way  to  preserve  her 
life:  *  (P.  i42.) 


*  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  given  to  the  last  phrase  we  have  quoted  of 
this  letter  an  opposite  sense  to  that  which  the  Avords  really  convey  ;  he 
translates  le  hiivo  de  niandar  dar  cuerda,  by  ‘  he  had  to  order  that  she 
‘  should  be  put  to  the  rack,’  i.c.  that  the  cuerda  or  torture  of  the  rope 
should  be  a2)plicd — a  strange  Avay  of  preserving  the  life  of  Juana  to  put 
her  to  the  rack  !  In  the  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  Avill  be 
found,  dar  cuerda,  u  a  la  cuerda — frase  metafisica.  Ir  dando  largas  d 
alguno  negocio.  Negntium  sensiin  diffcire.  In  Pineda’s  Dictionary  ‘  dar 
‘  cuerda’  is  translated  ‘  not  to  be  too  pressing  ’ — in  other  AA'ords,  ‘  to  give 
‘  rope,’  as  Ave  sjty,  by  a  similar  metai)hor.  ‘  Los  Cordeles  ’  Avas  the  term 
more  commonly  ajiplied  in  Spanish  to  the  rack.  With  the  aid  of  such 
a  mistranslation  Air.  Bergenroth  concludes  that  Jiuiua  Avas  habitually 
put  to  the  rack  ! 
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After  tliis  letter  come  letters  of  Charles  V.,  of  the  Marquis 
de  Denia,  of  Don  Bernardo  de  Sandoval  y  Rojas,  to  whom 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1518,  the  monarch  had  confided 
the  direction  of  the  household  of  Dona  Juana.  There  are 
letters  also  from  a  confessor  of  the  Queen — Fray  Juan  de 
Avila — from  the  infanta  dona  Catalina,  from  Adrien  d’Utrecht, 
Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  from  other  persons  of  eminence  and 
authority.  And  moreover,  among  the  most  curious  documents 
are  to  be  found  reports  verified  before  notaries  of  what  took 
place  in  the  interviews  between  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Communidades  and  the  secluded  Queen. 

Of  all  these  documents,  the  letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Denia 
and  of  the  friar  Juan  de  Avila  alone  give  us  some  information 
as  to  the  religious  practices  of  the  (^iicen.  It  is  clear,  it  must 
be  confessed,  from  these  letters  that  great  difficulty  was  found 
in  getting  the  unfortunate  Princess  to  hear  mass,  but  we 
cannot  see  anything  else  in  this  than  another  sign  of  mental 
derangement  akin  to  the  other  proofs  of  her  malady,  such  as 
her  refusing  to  eat,  or  to  dress  herself  decently,  or  to  sign  her 
name.  The  Marquis  wrote,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1518,  to 
Charles  V.:  — 

‘  Concerning  mass  we  are  occupied  with  this  subject.  Her  Highness 
wishes  that  it  should  be  said  in  the  corridor  where  your  Highness  saw 
her,  and  1  wish  that  it  should  be  said  in  an  apartment  next  to  her 
chamber;  but  in  one  place  or  the  other  mass  shall  be  said  soon.* 
(P.  164.) 

On  the  13th  of  September  following,  Denia  writes  to  his 
master — 

'  From  the  moment  that  your  Highness  has  commanded  that  I  should 
see  that  her  Highness  might  hear  mass,  I  have  especially  occupied 
myself  with  this  subject,  and  it  has  pleased  our  Lord  to  order  that  her 
Highness  yesterday  consented  that  mass  should  be  said  in  a  chapel 
constructed  out  of  drapeiy,  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  in  which  your 
Highness  saw  her  Highness.  A  canopy  of  black  velvet  and  black 
damask  had  been  erected  for  this  occasion.  When  her  Highness  came 
out  of  her  room  she  prayed  at  the  altar  and  was  sprinkled  with  holy 
water.  When  the  confession  began  she  went  down  on  her  knees  and 
remained  kneeling  until  it  was  concluded,  when  she  seated  herself.  She 
took  a  book  of  prayers  from  the  Senora  Infanta  and  chanted  from  it  the 
prayers  of  the  cross.  When  the  sacrament  was  raised  and  received  she 
was  still  on  her  knees,  and  chanted  Paternosters  and  Ave  Marias  so 
loud  that  they  could  be  heard.  When  the  evangelium  and  the  pax 
were  brought  to  her,  her  Highness  did  not  take  them  and  ordered  them 
to  be  given  to  the  Senora  Infanta*  When  mass  was  concluded  her 

*  Evidently  a  sign  of  affection  for  the  Infanta,  as  M.  Gachard  sug¬ 
gests,  and  not  any  proof  of  aversion,  as  IMr.  Bergenroth  would  have  it. 
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Highness  returned  to  her  room,  and  to-day  she  has  heard  mass  in  the 
same  manner.  With  the  help  of  God  it  must  be  procured  that  this  be 
continued.  None  was  present  at  mass  except  the  priest  who  said  it,  the 
guardian  and  a  boy  of  the  chapel.  Your  Highness  ought  to  give  thanks 
to  our  Lord,  for  although  her  Highness  is  in  another  disposition  than 
your  Highness,  according  to  your  love  and  veneration  to  her,  would 
wish,  it  has  pleased  God  to  direct  her  on  the  way  to  His  knowledge  and 
her  gjilvation.’  (P.  178.) 

Tliere  are  marginal  notes  w'ritten  on  this  letter  by  the  hand 
of  the  secretary  of  Charles  himself,  testifying  to  the  pleasure 
with  w’hich  the  Emperor  had  received  this  intelligence,  as  it  is 
clear  that  he  had,  as  was  natural,  a  desire  to  know  that  his 
mother,  in  spite  of  her  mental  ailment,  was  able  to  fulfil  her 
religious  duties. 

Fray  Juan  de  Avila  again  wrote  to  Charles  respecting 
the  mass  on  the  12th  of  September,  1518,  which  was  a  great 
event  in  the  household  of  Tordesillas,  ‘  It  has  pleased  the 
‘  divine  bounty  of  God  that  the  Queen  our  lady  has  heard 
‘  mass ;  ’  and  six  ■weeks  later,  he  assures  Charles  that  the 
Queen  continued  ‘  to  hear  mass  with  the  Senora  Infanta 
‘  every  day  on  which  she  did  not  remain  in  bed,*  or  on  which 
some  other  and  evident  necessity  does  not  form  an  excuse,’ 
and  she  "went  even,  during  this  holy  week  in  this  year,  to  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  where  the  body  of  her  husband 
reposed. 

NVe  are  left  without  information  as  to  how  long  the  Queen 
continued  to  hear  mass  in  this  quiet  fashion.  Four  years 
later,  however,  in  the  month  of  January  1522,  Dcnia  writes  a 
letter  in  which  he  represents  the  Queen  as  growing  w'orse  in 
her  indisposition  t  every  day,  and  gives  details  of  conduct  suf¬ 
ficiently  instructive  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement — among 
other  things,  on  Christmas  eve  she  had  ordered  the  altar 

to  these  symbols  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  The  evangelhim  and  pax 
were  habitually  offered  to  the  most  distinguished  royal  personage  present. 

*  Her  keeping  her  bed  was  one  of  the  whims  of  her  insanity. 

The  common  term  used  in  all  the  letters  for  the  Queen’s  derange¬ 
ment  was  ‘  indisposition  ’ — ‘  yndispusicion.’  Thus  the  Marquis  of  Denia 
Avrote  to  his  secretary — ‘The  health  of  the  Queen  is  good,  but  htr 
‘  other  indisposition  is  not  very  well  during  this  hot  weather.  That  ii 
‘  usually  every  year  the  case  during  this  season,  for  the  hot  weather  u 
‘  unfavourable  for  her  indisposition'  (P.  169.)  M.  Gachard  gives  in 
his  pamphlet,  an  extract  from  the  relazione  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Francisco  Corner,  who  was  in  Spain  from  1.517  to  1521.  He  reporti 
thus  of  Dma  Juana,  ‘  La  madre,  che  e  in  Spagna  per  quanto  ho  inteso, 
‘  e  molto  mal  condizionata  et  e  per  aver  poca  vita ;  ed  6  fora  d’  ogni 
‘  aentimento  et  judicio.’ 
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erected  in  her  corridor  to  be  taken  away — but  since  the  passage 
containing  mention  of  this  contains  also  worse  indications  of 
mental  derangement,  this  circumstance  cannot  be  considered 
as  anything  more  than  a  further  indication  of  Juana’s  mental 
malady : — 

‘  On  Christmas  eve  when  matins  were  celebrated  in  the  chapel,  she 
came  (out  of  her  room)  and  took  away  the  Seiiora  Infanta,  who  w'as 
hearing  them,  and  cried  out  that  the  altjir  and  all  that  had  been  erected 
should  be  taken  away.  Wo  led  her  Highness  back  with  all  courtesy 
but  with  great  dilHculty.  Sometimes  she  goes  to  her  corridor  which 
has  a  river  aspect  and  calls  upon  the  people  to  go  and  fetch  the  soldiers 
and  the  captivins  who  are  hero  that  they  may  kill  all  the  world.’ 
(P.  40C.) 

From  the  year  1522  to  1531,  we  learn  nothing  more  from 
these  documents  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Queen,  with 
the  exception  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Empress  Isa¬ 
bella,  the  wife  of  Charles  V.,  by  the  Marcpiis  of  Denia,  we 
read : — 

‘  To-day  I  h.ave  again  spoken  with  the  ()ucen  our  lady  about  her 
confessing.  Her  Highness  said  to  me  that  she  would  do  it,  but  did  not 
know  anyone  belonging  to  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic.  I  said  to  her 
Highness  that  the  late  as  well  as  the  present  provincial  are  honourable 
men  and  that  she  would  be  siitisfied  with  either  of  them.  Her  High¬ 
ness  told  me  to  send  for  him.  I  shall  do  so.’  (P.  428.) 

We  can  in  neither  of  these  passages  find  a  trace  of  anything 
like  heresy — of  a  disordered  brain  the  proofs  are  manifest 
enough  in  the  first  extract. 

Moreover,  we  must  with  M.  Gachard  remember  that  when 
.Tmina  cpiitted  Burgos,  two  months  after  the  death  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  to  conduct  the  remains  of  her  husband  to  Grenada, 
she  attached  four  bishops  and  a  number  of  monks  of  different 
orders  to  her  suite ;  and  she  had,  before  her  departure,  been 
present  at  a  mass  in  the  monastery  of  the  Cartuja  de  Mira- 
tlores,  where  the  body  of  Philip  was  deposed  ;  in  every  place  in 
which  she  rested  she  had  a  religious  service  celebrated  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  her  husband ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  that  a  heretic  should  have  invoked  so  constantly  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  Juana 
avowed  frequently  an  indifference  to  Church  ceremonies ;  but 
why  should  we  attribute  this  indifference  to  religious  convic¬ 
tions  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
another  and  more  reasonable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mental  condition  of  the  Princess  ? 

Mr.  Bergenroth  asserts  that  the  Queen  was  driven  to  madness 
only  towards  the  end  of  her  long  life,  and  that  by  cruel  treat- 
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ment ;  but,  as  wc  liavc  shown,  lie  has  entirely  omitted  to  con¬ 
sider  the  contemporary  evidence  on  Avhicli  all  historians  who 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  story  have  relied.  Without 
doubt  she  had  lucid  Intervals,  such  as  are  common  In  the 
case  of  all  mental  derangements ;  and  the  INIarquIs  of  Denia 
himself  confesses  that  he  was  astonished  at  times  at  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  her  way  of  reasoning ;  he  says  in  one  place,  ‘  The  trutli 
‘  is,  she  can  talk  so  as  to  deceive  anybody.’  ‘  La  verdad  cs  que 
‘  dizc  palabra.t  que  no  ay  u  quyen  no  enyane.''  Can  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  Princess  Avas  in  licr  right  mind  avIio  made  such 
attempts  to  set  out  alone  from  the  Castle  of  INIedlna  del  Campo 
as  Avc  have  mentioned ;  who  caused  the  cotHn  in  which  the 
remains  of  her  husband  Avcrc  enclosed  to  be  opened,  and  the 
grave-clothes  of  the  corpse  to  be  removed  in  order  that  she 
might  kiss  his  feet;  who,  as  long  as  she  dragged  after  her  the 
body  of  Philip  the  Fair,  performed  the  same  strange  act  every 
day ;  avIio  would  jiermit  no  Avoman  to  enter  into  the  church  in 
AA’hich  the  body  Avas  dejioscd ;  Avho,  Avhen  the  body  Avas  once 
carried  into  a  convent,  had  it  removed  Avhen  she  heard  the 
convent  Avas  one  of  Avomen  and  not  of  men ;  Avho  refused  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  most  perilous  crises  of  affairs  to  affix  her  signa¬ 
ture  to  any  State  document ;  Avho  at  Tordcsillas,  Avhen  her 
Avill  Avas  opposed,  rested  for  days  Avithout  eating,  or  aa'ouW 
oat  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese ;  Avho  thrcAv  carthcnAvarc 
A’essels  at  the  heads  of  her  ladies ;  Avho  neglected  all  signs  of 
cleanliness,  Avent  in  sordid  attire,  slept  sometimes  on  the  floor 
and  sometimes  on  her  bed  Avithout  changing  her  clothes  for 
days  together,  and  screamed  from  her  windoAvs  for  soldiers  to 
come  and  kill  all  the  world  ? 

During  the  formidable  revolt  AA'hich  is  knoAvn  by  the  name 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Comunidades,  the  chiefs  of  the  cornu- 
7ieros,  Avhose  object  was  to  upset  the  Flemish  government  of 
Charles  V.,  cndeav'oured  to  persuade  the  people  that  the 
Queen  Avas  perfectly  sane : — 

‘  They  spread  a  rumour,’  Avrotc  the  Cardinal  de  Tortosa  to  Charles  V., 
‘  that  the  Queen  our  lady  is  perfectly  siinc  and  as  able  to  command  as 
the  Queen  Dona  Isabel,  her  mother  of  glorious  memory  Avas.  They  do 
not  conceal  that  it  is  their  intention  to  persuade  the  Avhole  people  that 
the  orders  of  your  ^lajesty  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  or  executed,  but 
only  those  of  the  (jneen  your  mother.’ 

The  revolt,  in  fact,  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
aud  tluan  do  Padilla,  tluan  IlraAo,  Juan  Laputa,  and  Louis 
(Quintanilla,  its  chiefs,  had  intervicAvs  Avitli  tluana;  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  they  Avere  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
OAvu  assertions — on  the  contrary,  they  declare  in  the  folloAving 
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important  document,  that  tlie  state  of  health — tliat  is,  madness 
—of  the  Queen,  was  the  source  of  the  calamities  of  tlic  country. 
The  general  Junta  of  the  insurrection,  after  their  intervicAv 
with  the  Queen,  wrote  to  the  town  of  Valladolid  : — 

‘  Very  Magnificent  Senorcs. — As  is  notorious  to  all,  the  root  and 
beginning  of  all  the  evils  and  injuries  which  these  kingdoms  have  re¬ 
ceived,  has  been  the  want  of  health  in  the  person  of  the  Queen  our 
lady,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  tender  age  of  the  King  our  lord, 
her  son,  was  the  cause  and  occasion  for  placing  the  govcrniuciit  of  these 
kingdoms  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  by  whom  they  have  been  ruthlessly 
plundered  and  tyrannised  over  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Jlajcstics 
and  with  great  injury  individual  and  general.  We  the  Procurudores  ol' 
the  kingdom,  who  are  assenililcd  in  order  to  remedy  the  said  injuries, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  decided  that  the  lirst  ineasuro  we  could  and 
ought  to  take,  was  to  go  to  this  town  of  Tordcsillas  and  to  jjrcsent  our- 
selves  to  our  Queen  and  lady  for  two  reasons :  viz.,  first,  that  the 
Junta  may  be  assembled  in  her  royal  i)alaec  showing  her  that  respect 
and  obedience  ivluch  arc  due  to  her  royal  person  ;  to  give  her  an 
account  of  all  the  s:ud  injuries,  and  to  ask  her  Highness  that  she  be 
pleased  to  approve  what  shall  be  decided  upon  for  their  remedy.  The 
other  reason  is  to  procure  by  all  means  in  our  power  the  health  of  her 
Highness,  in  which  consists,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  remedy  of  all 
our  present  troubles.  For  that  jnirpose  tee  send  for  all  the  most  famous 
and  excellent  jdir/sicians  in  these  kingdoms'  (P.  253.) 

Wc  omit  to  give  the  rest  of  the  document,  hut  can  it  be 
doubted  that  if  the  Junta  after  the  intervieiv  had  been  able  in 
any  way  to  declare  their  belief  in  the  sanity  of  the  Queen, 
they  would  have  done  so  in  this  address  ?  Indeed  the  Cardinal 
of  Tortosa  states  in  a  desjiatch  to  Charles  : — 

‘  The  captains  who  have  been  many  days  in  Tordesillas,  according  to 
what  certain  persons  have  told  me,  who  have  heard  it  from  the  captains 
themselves,  know  very  well  that  the  Queen  is  not  sane.’  (P.  239.) 

The  Cardinal  on  another  occasion,  when  he  is  urging  that 
Charles  should  himself  come  and  by  his  personal  authority' 
appease  the  troubles  of  Spain,  uses  the  argument  that  the 
Emperor’s  own  mother  was  suffering  from  the  treatment  to 
which  she  was  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
Junta,  and  writes  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  state  of  these  kingdoms  is  such  that  if  the  danger  of  losing 
them  does  not  induce  your  Ilighne-ss  to  come  soon  and  paeiJy  them, 
your  Highness  ought  to  do  so  from  compassion  for  the  Queen  our  lad//. 
Do  not  forget  that  she  is  gour  mother.  In  fact  I  am  afraid  she  will  die 
if  she  is  not  soon  liberated  from  the  power  and  hands  of  (the  Junta). 
Knee  they  have  driven  away  the  Manjuis  and  jMarchioucss  (of  Denia, 
her  attendants),  she  does  not  go  to  bed  nor  does  she  take  her  meals 
Kgularly,  but  preserves  and  keeps  near  her  cold  meats  which  arc  spoilt 
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and  rotten.  Your  Majesty  may  believe  that  her  Highness  has  never 
been  in  so  bad  a  disposition  as  now.’  (Pp.  2G5,  2G6.) 

The  passage  of  this  despatch  has  all  the  sincerity  of  truth 
about  it ;  the  insanity  of  the  Queen-mother  had  been  rendered 
worse  by  the  derangement  which  her  habits  had  suffered  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
excitement  to  which  she  Avas  subjected. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  Cardinal  writes  sarcasti¬ 
cally  : — 

‘  The  affairs  in  Tordesillas  take  such  a  turn,  and  the  Junta  discusses 
BO  much  the  liealth  of  the  (^ueen  our  lady,  that  they  have  taken  from 
her  all  the  women  Avho  had  been  appointed  for  her  royal  service.  Thus 
it  seems  they  wish  entirely  to  punish  her.  And  as  I  have  already 
written  to  your  Majesty,  her  Highness  is  now  worse  than  ever  before. 
It  is  the  greatest  pity  in  the  world.’  (P.  209.) 

Xevertheless,  the  unfortunate  Queen  had,  on  the  first  occu¬ 
pation  of  Tordesillas  by  the  insurgents,  shotvn  for  one  in  her 
state  an  astonishing  vigour  and  capacity  of  mind.  It  Avas 
during  her  first  intervicAv  Avith  the  cliiefs  of  the  revolutionary 
])arty,  that  she  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Ferdinand  Avas 
dead;  the  fact  having  hitherto  been  concealed  from  her,  be¬ 
cause  it  Avas  conceived  that  she  Avould  be  more  amenable  to  the 
restraint  under  Avhich  she  Avas  placed,  if  she  imagined  it  aaes 
exercised  in  the  name  of  her  father  rather  than  in  that  of  her 
son.  NotAvitbstanding  the  sudden  discoA'ery  that  her  son 
Charles  Avas  exercising  the  royal  authority,  and  that  the  revolt 
AV’as  made  in  her  oavu  name,  she  appears  to  have  been  Avilling 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  mediator  betAveen  the  tAA'O  parties.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  the  insurgents  asked  the 
(^ueen  for  orders.  The  Cardinal  Avrites  : — 

‘  They  have  during  these  tumults  and  disorders  often  asked  the 
Queen  to  give  orders.  Her  Highness  has  ansAvered  Avith  prudence  in 
some  respects,  although  .«he  added  some  things  from  Avhich  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  her  Ilighness  is  not  entirely  sane.’  (P.  209.) 

The  great  end  of  the  insurgents  Avas  to  get  the  Queen’s  sig¬ 
nature — this  she  steadfastly  refused  to  give  them.  One  symp¬ 
tom  in  fact  of  her  deranged  intellect,  as  Ave  have  stated,  was 
that  she  never  AA’ouId  sign  anything;  besides  Avhich,  she  had  been 
instructed  by  the  party  of  Charles  not  to  sign  any  paper  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  the  insurgents.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  of 
course,  AA'hich  motive  prevailed  ;  but  it  Avas  in  vain  that  Juan 
Padilla  and  the  rest  AA'ent  doAvn  on  their  knees  before  her  Avith 
j)en  and  j)aper  in  hand,  and  threatened  to  keep  herself  and  the 
Infanta  Catalina  Avithout  food  till  she  had  signed — she  refused 
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to  put  her  name  to  any  document  emanating  from  the  insurgent 
party,  even  as  she  refused  afterwards  to  put  her  name  to  a 
paper  Avhich  the  Admiral  of  Castile  put  into  her  hands,  telling 
her  it  would  save  the  kingdom  ;  no  argument  can  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  her  desires,  one  way  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  on 
one  occasion  she  nerved  herself  to  address  the  J unta  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  of  Avhich  a  report  is  given  in  a  document  di*awn 
up  by  the  Junta  itself.  It  certainly  shows  that  the  Princess 
enjoyed  during  this  moment  a  lucid  interval  of  great  clearness ; 
but  we  cannot  find  in  it  any  trace  of  the  ‘  higher  intellectual 
‘  power  than  the  common  average,’  which  Mr.  Bergcnroth  dis¬ 
covers  there.  What  is  clear,  however,  is,  that  she  showed  no 
signs  of  resentment  at  her  confinement,  although  she  said  she 
could  not  imagine  why  King  Ferdinand  had  ordered  her  to  be 
shut  up ;  and  that  she  res^jonded  on  all  occasions  that  she 
would  not  be  put  at  enmity  with  her  son  Charles.  ‘  Do  not 
‘  disunite  me  from  my  son,’  she  said  on  one  occasion  ;  ‘  all  that 
‘is  mine  belongs  to  him,  and  he  will  take  good  care  of  it.’ 
(P.  344.) 

It  remains  to  examine  Avhetlier  there  are  any  grounds  for  the 
accusatiops  which  Mr.  Bergcnroth  brings  against  Charles  V. 
of  having  behaved  in  any  way  as  an  unnatural  son,  or  of 
having  countenanced  the  use  of  torture  towards  his  mother. 
Our  conclusions  on  this  j)oint  are  also  precisely  the  opposite  of 
those  of  Mr.  Bergenroth.  If  Juana  was  subjected  to  restraint 
as  a  lunatic,  it  ai)pears  to  us  that  the  restraint  she  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  was  as  light  as  possible,  especially  when  Ave  consider 
that  mild  treatment  of  lunatics  is  an  invention  of  our  own  time. 
Juana  appears  to  have  been  violent  and  obstinate ;  besides  the 
Marquis,  she  had  twelve  Avomen  to  Avatch  over  her ;  and  though 
she  remained  sometimes  for  days  together  Avithout  undressing, 
as  Avell  as  not  eating,  and  gave  Avay  to  acts  of  violence  of  an 
unmistakable  character,  there  is  no  shadoAV  of  proof  that  any 
force  Avas  ever  aj>plied  toAvards  her.  Her  habit  of  not  undress¬ 
ing,  and  lying  for  days  in  her  bed  together,  became  at  last  abso¬ 
lutely  filthy ;  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  it  is  true,  said  more  than 
once,  that  if  he  Avere  permitted  to  use  force  tOAvards  her  High¬ 
ness  it  might  be  better  for  her  health,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
such  permission  Avas  ever  given.  Amid  all  the  cares  of  state, 
Charles  V.  found  time  to  read  all  the  reports  draAvn  up  about 
the  state  of  his  mother’s  licalth,  and  to  reply  to  them  ;  and  it 
appears  that  after  he  became  married,  the  Empress  frequently 
discharged  this  duty,  and  Ave  have  proof  from  one  letter  in  this 
volume  that  she  came  at  least  once  to  see  her  unhappy  mother- 
in-laAV — the  probability  is  that  she  did  so  frequently.  Besides 
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whicli,  as  wc  liavo  said,  Avhenever  affaii’s  of  state  brought 
Charles  to  Castile,  he  never  failed  to  j)ay  a  visit  to  the  poor 
lunatic  of  Tordesillas. 

‘Marquis  my  cousin,’  writes  Cliarlcs  on  April  19,  1518,  ‘I  liave 
scon  your  letters  of  the  fttli  aiul  15th  of  the  present  month.  I  thank 
you,  and  consider  all  you  have  done  and  ai'c  doing  there  as  for  my  good 
and  I  approve  it.  1  am  very  glad  that  the  disposition  and  the  health  of 
the  Catholic  Queen  my  lady  improve  every  day.  May  it  please  our 
Lord  that  she  continue  as  she  should,  and  as  I  wish.  Where  you  and 
the  Marquesa  are,  nothing  less  can  be  expected,  and  therefore  I  ask  you 
and  charge  you  to  have  always  special  care  of  the  health  and  good 
entertainment  of  the  royal  person  of  her  Highness,  as  I  know  you  icill. 
Considering  the  reasons  which  you  mention,  I  think  you  were  right 
not  to  permit  her  to  go  out,  and  as  for  yoiu*  conversations  with  her 
Highness  be  cautious  to  answer  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  since  the 
affairs  of  her  Highness  are  of  such  a  kind  as  you  know,  you  must  not 
consent  that  any  of  the  women  or  any  other  person  be  present  when 
she  speaks  to  you  about  them,  nor  ought  you  to  speak  or  write  anything 
concerning  her  Highness  to  any  other  person  except  to  me,  and  always  f 
send  your  letters  by  messengers  sure  to  be  proper,  and  although  it  is  , 
superlluous  to  tell  this  to  a  person  so  wise  and  so  desirous  of  our  service 
as  yourself,  I  nevertheless  tell  you  because  the  case  is  so  delicate  and  of 
so  much  importance  to  me.  I  write  to  the  most  illustrious  Inlanta  my 
sister  telling  her  to  follow  in  all  things  your  advice  and  that  of  the 
Marchioness.  As  for  her  dresses  the  Marchioness  may  make  a  list  of 
what  apiMjars  necessary  and  send  it  to  me.  I  shall  provide  for  it  at 
once.  From  Arandau  on  the  Duero,  19th  of  April,  ’518.  L 

‘  I  the  King.’  (P.156.)  ^ 

The  letters  quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  document, 
wliich  would  be  explanatory  of  certain  passages  in  it,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  this  collection.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  difficult 
to  sec  anything  in  these  cxpres.sions  beyond  an  earnest  solici-  j 
tilde  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  for  the  good  treatment  of  his  ; 
mother;  and  our  imjircssion  from  consideration  of  the  whole  1 
corre.spondencc  is  that  the  iSIarquis  of  Denia  was  a  careful, 
considerate,  and  honourable  servant  both  of  Charles  and  the 
unhappy  lady  under  his  care,  and  that  the  Emperor  esteemed 
him  as  such  most  highly. 

As  to  the  seclusion  in  which  the  Queen  w’as  kept,  if  there 
are  reasons  for  the  seclusion  of  ordinary  lunatics,  arc  not 
there  greater  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign,  and  more  especially  I 
of  such  a  sovereign  and  such  a  lunatic  as  Juana?  Was  ' 
George  III.  allowed  to  walk  about  freely  in  public,  and  was 
no  restraint  used  towards  him  f  Could  it  be  expected  that  f 
a  monarch  such  as  Charles  V.  would  like  to  have  the  spec-  [ 
tacle  of  a  lunatic  mother  paraded  before  his  subjects,  and  this 
the  more  if  in  her  fits  of  lunacy  she  was  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
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ing  with  disrespect  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
scrcaniing  out  violently  commands  of  insanity  to  pei’sons  in  the 
street  ?  and  if  she  had  a  wild  disordered  look,  and  went  in 
filthy  attire,  decency  alone  reijnircd  her  seclnsion.  As  for  the 
Imputation  which  ]\Ir.  Ilergenroth  has  ciuleavonred  to  lix  upon 
Charles  V.  of  having  by  silence  eonntenaneed  a  suggestion  of 
torture,  such  imputation  is  founded  entirely  upon  !Mr.  Bergen- 
roth’s  incorrect  translation  of  the  Spanish,  and  his  own  mis¬ 
taken  conception  of  the  facts.  will  quote  the  passage  of 

the  letter  upon  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  relies,  premising  that 
on  various  occasions  there  had  been  a  question  of  changing  the 
Queen’s  residence  from  Tordesillas  to  Arevalo,  since  the  latter 
was  a  more  healthy  and  convenient  town.  The  Marquis  of 
Denia  ivrote  to  Charles  to  advise  that  the  change  should  be 
made ;  but  knowing  the  nature  of  the  (Queen’s  madness,  he 
adds : — 

‘  Your  Majesty  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  cannot  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  her  Highness.  For  as  she  refuses  to  do  anything  required 
for  her  life,  and  does  exactly  the  contrary,  I  do  not  know  how  slic  can 
consent  to  this.  And  in  truth  if  in  many  things  your  Majesty  were 
to  use  force  {liazer  premia)  it  would  serve  God  and  do  her  Highness 
herself  service  and  benefit,  since  the  persons  ivho  are  in  the  disposition 
of  her  Highness  (i.  c.  lunatics),  stand  in  need  of  this.  Alre.ady  the 
Queen,  grandmother  of  your  Majesty,  served  and  treated  in  this  way 
tlie  (Jueen  our  lady  her  daughter.  Your  Majesty  may  do  what  seems 
best  in  this  case. 

‘The  manner  in  which  the  removal  of  her  Highness  from  here  should 
be  effected  seems  to  mo  to  bo  this.  First  of  all.  means  of  persuasion 
ought  to  be  emplaned  in  order  to  see  whether  her  Highness  would  do 
it  of  her  own  will,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  the  President  of  the 
Council  ought  to  come  with  an  order  from  your  IVIajesty  to  all  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  here.  He  is  to  take  her  Highness,  to  put  her  by  night 
into  a  litter  and  carry  her  without  stopping  to  Arevalo.  I  say  the 
President  because  I  know  that  ho  would  peribrin  accoriling  to  the  letter 
this  and  anything  else  your  lilajesty  may  command.  Two  or  three 
councillors  should  also  come  with  him,  that  it  may  seem  as  though  it 
were  done  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  council  and  the  whole  kingdom. 
I  shall  keep  everything  ready,  but  as  I  am  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  her  Highness  it  icould  be  inconvenient  for  me  to  take  part  openlg  in 
this  affair,  because  I  should  thus  be  much  disliked  bg  her  Highness.’ 
(P.  405.) 

The  words  upon  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  relies  to  prove  that 
Juana  was  put  to  the  torture  are  hazer  premia.  They  will 
not  bear  that  signification :  premia  means  compulsion,  not 
physical  pressure.  The  whole  passage  proves  that  the  advice 
of  the  Marquis  of  Denia  simply  was  that  if  the  Queen  would 
not  consent  to  quit  Tordesillas,  she  should  be  taken  by 
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force,  and  be  put  by  main  strength  into  her  litter.  He  justi¬ 
fies  this  advice  by  stating  that  Isabella,  the  Queen’s  mother, 
had  frequently  iised  coercive  measures  towards  her  daughter; 
and  it  is  probable  indeed  that  these  coercive  measures  were 
used  towards  her  in  the  very  outbreak  of  her  madness.  More¬ 
over,  the  Marquis  of  Denia  did  not  wish  himself  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  forcible  removal,  because  he  Avould  fall 
into  her  Highness’s  bad  graces — a  proof  indeed  that  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures. 

Mr.  Bergenroth,  who  seems  determined  to  go  on  crescendo, 
says  the  treatment  of  Queen  Juana  after  her  interview  with  the 
comuneros  was  worse  than  before.  For  this  statement  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever.  AVe  only  know  that  she  lived  on  for 
five  and  thirty  years,  and  that  her  hallucinations,  sullenness, 
obstinacy,  and  outbursts  of  temper  increased  as  she  drew 
nearer  to  her  end.  She  believed  that  she  was  j)ossessed  by 
evil  spirits  and  that  she  saw  a  great  cat  lacerating  the  souls  of 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  the  Fair.  Her  existence  became  at  last 
something  more  wretched  and  loathsome  tiian  that  of  any 
animal ;  for  weeks  and  months  she  woidd  not  leave  her  bed,  so 
it  may  be  imagined  into  what  a  state  she  fell.  After  her 
daughter  Catalina  was  taken  away  from  her  to  bo  Queen  of 
Portugal,  she  lived  nearly  quite  alone,  as  to  her  family,  with 
the  exception  of  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Emperor. 

The  manner  in  which  the  insane  (iucen  expired  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  has  been  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bergenroth 
in  a  fashion  to  suit  his  own  unfounded  theory,  and  the 
report  of  the  priest  who  attended  her  in  her  last  moments 
and  administered  the  last  sacrament  to  her,  is  perverted  en¬ 
tirely  from  its  real  significance  by  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Spanish. 

In  April  1555,  while  Charles  was  meditating  his  abdica¬ 
tion  in  Flanders,  and  his  daughter  ,Juana  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Spain,  it  became  apparent  that  the  uidiaj)py  mad 
lady  at  Tordesillas  was  near  to  die.  Mr.  Bergenroth  allows 
that  she  might  then  have  been  mad — driven  mad — and,  he 
adds,  she  might  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  peace,  but  the 
honour  (others  might  say  the  religious  feeling  and  the  filial 
affection)  of  the  Imperial  family  required  that  (^ueen  Juana 
should  not  depart  without  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
‘  Stormy  scenes  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  old  palace; 
‘  screams  were  heard  in  the  neighbourhood.’  Were  those 
strange  scenes  and  those  screams  of  which  Mr.  Bergenroth 
speaks  the  mere  displays  of  some  last  paroxysm  of  insanity— 
of  visions,  perhaps,  of  the  great  cat  lacerating  the  souls  of 
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Ferdinand  and  of  Philip? — or  were  they  brought  about  by 
attempting  to  force  the  sacrament  down  the  throat  of  the  mad 
and  dying  (^ueen?  One  might  infer  that  Mr.  Bergenroth’s 
opinlon’was  the  latter.  lie  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  account 
of  Fray  Domingo  de  Soto,  who  was  summoned  to  Tordesillas 
to  confess  the  Queen,  and  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  April.  He  had  a  long  conversation  with  Juana 
‘  without  witnesses,'  adds  Mr.  Bergenroth,  as  if  the  case  were 
remarkable  for  a  confessor  to  see  his  penitent  alone.  Fray 
Domingo  de  Soto  wrote  the  same  day  to  Juan  Vasquez,  who 
was  then  chief  Secretary  of  State  in  Spain,  his  report  of  the 
state  of  her  Highness.  She  was  evidently  sinking  fist.  In  his 
letter  was  the  following  j)assage,  of  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  has 
quite  mistaken  the  sense : 

‘  And  then  I  remained  with  her  Highness  alone  a  considerable  time, 
and  surely,  blessed  be  our  Lord,  she  spoke  words  to  me  which  have  con¬ 
soled  me ;  but  her  Highness  is  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  yet  the  sacrament  of  the  extreme  unction  (being  not  so 
grave  a  matter  as  the  other),  I  think  may  be  given  to  her,  even  though 
we  should  wait  till  she  has  less  discernment,  for  that  sacrament  does  not 
require  so  much ;  and  tve  believe  her  Highness  with  the  discernment 
she  now  has  would  not  submit  to  it  (that  is,  to  taking  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction  alone  without  the  Eucharist),  from  motives  of  dignity 
(or  decency),  (since  her  understanding  is  now  so  good  that  she  would 
desire  both  sacraments — and  I  do  not  think  she  can  properly  receive 
both),  I  think  she  will  not  survive  the  night.’*  (P.  Iviii.) 

The  Queen  took  the  sacrament  at  an  advanced  period  of 
the  night,  and  on  Good  Friday,  the  12th  of  April,  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  she  expired,  ‘  thanking  our  Lord 
‘  that  her  life  was  at  an  end,  and  recommending  her  soul  to 
‘  him.’  Sandoval  says  her  last  words  were  ‘  Jesus  Christ 
‘  crucified  be  with  me.’ 

Such  was  the  end  of  Juana  la  Loca,  and  our  readers  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether,  with  all  our  obligations 
to  Mr.  Bergenroth  as  a  collector  of  documciiis,  we  should  be 
justified  in  placing  confidence  in  him  as  an  expounder  of  their 
true  import. 


•  The  words  in  brackets  we  have  added  to  complete  the  sense.  Mr. 
Bergenroth,  besides  other  mistranslations,  translates  aunque,  even  though, 
by  however,  and  so  alters  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage. 
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Art.  III.  —  Traite  des  Imputs,  considtrcs  sous  le  rapport 
historiqiie,  iconomique  et  politique,  en  France  et  a  Vetranger. 
Pill-  M.  Esquikou  i>e  Pakieu,  Vice-Presulent  du  Conseil 
d’fitat,  IMcinbre  de  riiistitiit  Imperial  de  France,  etc.  2nd 
ed.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1866. 

A  N  eminent  German  writer  on  Finance  has  observed  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  whole  domain  of 
])olitical  economy  a  topic  more  generally  misunderstood,  more 
disfigured  by  false  views,  more  distorted  by  a  partial  study, 
than  that  of  Taxation.  This  remark  is  entitled  to  the  more 
weight  and  authority  as  it  proceeds  from  a  country  where,  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  principles  of  financial  and 
fiscal  science,  included  under  the  term  Cameral-Wissenschafi, 
have  constituted  part  of  the  academic  curriculum  in  several 
universities.  In  France  and  England,  where  there  is  less 
special  teaching  of  this  kind  than  in  Germany,  most  of  the 
recent  treatises  on  the  history  and  theory  of  taxation  are 
deficient  in  breadth  of  treatment.  Their  illustrations  are  en¬ 
tirely  local  where  they  ought  to  be  general.  A  statesman  of 
the  present  day  is  unable  to  bound  his  horizon,  even  if  he 
■wished  it,  by  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country.  The  ever¬ 
growing  tendency  to  more  intimate  association  of  neighbouring 
nations,  and  to  a  closer  assimilation  in  their  respective  ad¬ 
ministrative  conditions,  renders  a  comparison  of  the  principles 
and  practice  guiding  their  various  systems  of  taxation  of  great 
importance  to  all  of  them.  Hence  the  utility  of  such  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  branches  into  which  these  systems  are  divided, 
as  have  proceeded  from  the  researches  of  M.  de  Parieu.  His 
‘  Traite  des  Impots  ’  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  yet  made  to  investigate  taxation,  in  its  doctrine, 
its  history,  and  its  practice ;  it  is  written  in  a  calm  and  philo¬ 
sophical  spirit,  and,  so  far  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject  •»vill 
admit,  in  a  manner  which  is  sufficiently  exhaustive  without 
being  tediously  diffuse.  In  the  two  thousand  pages  of  these 
volumes  will  be  found  a  rich  store  of  information  and  of  facts, 
and  many  valuable  statistics.  Conscious  that  the  very  elabo¬ 
rateness  of  the  work  would  deter  some  readers  from  approach¬ 
ing  it,  the  ai)horism  of  Seneca,  ‘  Longum  iter  est  per  prajcepti, 

‘  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla,’  has  been  appropriately  chosen  as 
an  epigraph. 

M.  de  Parieu  brings  to  his  task  qualifications  of  the  highest 
order.  The  theory  and  the  legislative  and  practical  principles 
of  French  taxation  have  long  been  familiar  to  him  in  his  | 
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positions  as  Deputy  for  his  native  department  of  Le  Cantal, 
President  of  its  Conseil  General,  Minister  of  Education  and 
Religion  under  the  Republic  of  1848,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  President  of  some  of  its  sections 
under  the  Empire.  More  recently  still,  M.  de  Parieu  has 
accepted  office,  in  the  Ollivier  Ministry,  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  State.  The  friends  of  progress  may  look  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  his  advocacy,  in  the  Cabinet,  of  liberal  and  equitable 
adjustments  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  To  this  subject,  and  to 
that  of  international  coinage,  he  has  devoted  untiring  attention 
and  research  ;  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  continue  to  be  the 
leading  objects  of  his  political  career.  An  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  foreign  languages,  writers  and  statesmen,  has  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  treating  his  subject  from  an  enlarged 
and  cosmopolitan  point  of  view ;  and,  under  the  leading  heads  of 
taxes  upon  persons,  riches,  luxuries,  consumption,  and  deeds 
or  instruments,  all  kinds  of  imperial,  general,  provincial,  county 
and  local  rates  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  discussed  with 
much  patience  and  research.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
scope  of  the  inquiry  is  rather  into  the  history  of  particular 
taxes  than  into  that  of  various  systems  of  taxation. 

If  the  support  of  government  in  its  crudest  form  of  admi¬ 
nistration  and  protection  w’ere  the  sole  object  for  which  the 
contributions  of  the  subjects  of  a  state  were  required,  a  perfect 
system  of  equitable  burdens  upon  each  of  them  might  probably 
be  attained  by  an  application  of  the  first  of  the  four  celebrated 
maxims  of  Adam  Smith,  namely,  that  tlie  contributions  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  each  subject  enjoys 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.  But,  in  the  march  of  later 
civilisation,  the  vast  and  daily  augmenting  increase  in  the 
budgets  of  nearly  all  countries,  for  public  education,  public 
works,  the  administration  of  railways  and  roads;  the  promotion 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  trade,  industry,  and  the  fine  arts ; 
the  business  of  savings’  banks,  annuities,  and  friendly  socie¬ 
ties  ;  government  insurance,  telegraphs,  and  other  enterprises ; 
all  mark  the  progressive  interference  of  the  State  in  the  social 
wants  and  concerns,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  people.  All 
this  renders  the  problem  of  right  or  wrong,  and  of  compara¬ 
tively  better  or  worse  systems  of  taxation,  one  of  exceeding 
difficulty,  delicacy,  and  uncertainty.  We  may  well  pause  to 
consider  whether  An^illon  was  not  well  founded  in  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  abuses  to  which  this  disposition  to  extend  the 
purview  of  public  expenditure  may  ultimately  tend.  The 
increase  of  taxation  may  easily,  he  observed,  become  excessive 
through  the  desire  to  govern  too  much,  and  through  the  vain 
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illusion  of  establishing  state  wealth  by  vast  enterprises. 
Hence  it  comes  that  in  most  countries  financial  administration 
has  not  yet  attained  to  conditions  of  success  based  upon  fixed 
principles,  and  that  it  is  but  an  empirical  art,  an  induction, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  very  terms  ‘  direct  ’  and  ‘  indirect  ’  taxation  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  signification  in  the  writings  of  various  authors  and  in 
the  language  of  the  statesmen  and  legislatures  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  M.  de  Parieu  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
a  fresh  classification  of  his  own,  namely,  five  leading  categories 
of — (1)  Taxes  upon  persons,  or  poll  taxes;  (2)  Taxes  u|K)n 
wealth,  or  upon  the  possession  of  capital  and  income;  (3)  j 
Taxes  upon  luxuries  (jouissatices);  (4)  Taxes  upon  con-  j 
sumption  ;  (5)  Taxes  upon  legal  instruments  (stamps). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  is  the  ex¬ 
pediency,  or  the  contrary,  of  graduation  in  scales  of  taxation,  j 
rising  by  progressive  steps  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  Ancient 
Athens  adopted  a  graduated  income-tax.  In  mediajval  times 
the  Florentine  llepublic  and  some  of  the  German  states  fol-  [ 
lowed  a  plan  of  the  same  kind.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  | 
England  (to  a  certain  extent)  under  the  temporary  provisions  f 
of  Pitt’s  income-tax.  In  France,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and 
Rernardin  de  St.  Pierre  have  written  with  a  certain  degree  of 
approval  of  it,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  Montyon  and  Say. 
But  all  these  Avriters  stop  short  of  recommending  its  application 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  principle.  In  practice,  any  Avide  scheme 
of  graduation  has  uniformly  fallen  through.  Such  Avas  the  fate 
of  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  March  18,  1793, 
establishing  a  graduated  scale  ujwn  landed  and  personal  pro- 
j)crty,  a  ])lan  revived,  upon  paper  at  least,  by  the  socialists  of 
1848.  But  nevertheless,  in  certain  special  taxes,  the  objections 
to  a  progressive  scale  fail  to  hold  good.  For  example,  the 
hnpot  mobilier  in  France  since  1832  has  been  assessed  in  that 
fashion  in  certain  tOAvns,  including  Paris.  M.  Leon  Faucher 
j)roposed  in  1848  the  generalisation  of  this  method  of  levying 
the  impdt  mobilier.  The  principle  appears  to  have  had  its  rise 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789,  on  the  assumption  that 
a  tenant  paying  a  rent  of  200  livres  (or  about  197  francs 
54  centimes  in  modern  currency)  might  reasonably  be  rated  at 
an  income  of  about  double  the  amount,  and  that  the  proportion 
augmented  Avith  larger  rentals ;  so  that,  for  example,  a  rental 
of  12,000  liATes  denoted  an  average  income  of  tAvelve  times 
that  amount.  The  upshot  of  this  theory  Avas  the  law  of  January 
18,  1791,  regulating  the  personal  tax  upon  the  rents  paid. 

M.  de  Parieu  recognises,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
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cardinal  principle  that  equity  of  taxation  depends  entirely 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  sums  levied  to  the  means  of  the 
taxpayer.  Nevertheless,  after  probably  the  widest  survey  of 
the  whole  question  hitherto  made  by  any  modern  statesman, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  system 
of  ascending  ratios  of  contribution  now  in  use  in  civilised  coun¬ 
tries  does  not  depend  upon  any  true  general  proportion,  but 
rather  upon  a  large  number  of  special  proportions  measured 
upon  bases  which  are  but  slightly  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  at  least  equal  truth  with 
reference  to  the  prodigious  anomalies  and  inequalities  of  rating 
and  taxation  in  this  country.  Taking  for  example  the  system 
of  French  taxation,  M.  de  Parieu  puts  the  following  questions. 

‘(1.)  Does  the  land-tax  rest  upon  any  other  proportion  than  that 
which  results  from  the  revenue  of  the  estate,  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  either  the  revenue  from  moveable  property,  or  the  debts  which 
encumber  the  contributor’s  resources  ? 

‘(2.)  Is  the  tax  upon  moveable  property  graduated  upon  any  other 
basis  than  the  rental  ? 

‘  (3.)  Is  the  tax  upon  doors  and  windows  other  than  simply  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  air  bresithed  and  light  admitted  to  the  houses  under  cer¬ 
tain  given  conditions  ? 

‘  (4.)  Is  the  registration  duty  based  upon  any  other  element  than  the 
capital,  the  circulation  of  which  is  confirmed  by  sundry  acts?  And, 
when  it  is  levied  upon  successions,  is  it  not  proportional  to  the  fortuitous 
and  unforeseen  duration  of  life  ? 

‘  (5.)  Does  the  tax  upon  licenses  concern  anything  except  industrial 
and  commercial  profits,  and  has  it  not  in  view  the  exercise  of  the  occu¬ 
pation,  rather  than  the  advantage  drawn  from  it  ? 

‘(6.)  Do  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  bear  upon  the  community 
according  to  any  other  proportion  than  the  mere  quantity  of  taxable 
articles  appropriated  to  use  ? 

‘(7.)  Does  not  the  labour  rate  (Vimpot  des  prestations  en  nature) 
exclusively  depend  upon  the  quantities  of  labouring  hands,  draught 
animals,  and  vehicles  in  the  possession  of  the  taxpayers  ?  ’  * 

Theoretically,  M.  de  Parieu  sees  some  particles  of  truth  in 
Emile  de  Girardin’s  exelamation,  ‘  A  singular  system  is  this 
‘collection  of  wheelwork  (of  taxation),  where  observation  and 
‘science  have  taken  no  part,  where  empiricism  and  expe- 
‘diency  have  done  every  thing.’ f  M.  de  Girardin,  in  another 
passage,  refers,  in  his  accustomed  biting  style,  to  the  French 
system  of  taxation  as  *  a  fabric  of  contradictions,  injustice,  and 

*  The  communal  roads  in  France  are  still  made  and  maintained  by  a 
labour  rate  levied  in  kind,  which  is  a  sort  of  corvee. 

t  Vide  ‘Le  Socialisme  et  I’lnipot,’  p.  101, 
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‘  inequalities.’  This  is  an  indireet  attack  upon  the  principles 
of  taxation  in  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  from  which 
France,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  one  of  her  statesmen, 
does  not  differ  very  widely  ;  and  jNI.  de  Parieu  has  framed  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  answer  in  his  argument  that,  if  legis¬ 
lators  have  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  general  propor¬ 
tion  of  taxation  to  the  fortunes  of  taxpayers,  they  have,  at 
least,  attained  to  the  establishment  of  a  proportion  between 
particular  branches  of  those  fortunes;  and,  if  they  have  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  been  able  to  reach  these  branches  universally, 
they  have,  at  least,  been  able  to  deal  with  the  majority  of  them. 

The  expense  of  tlie  collection  of  taxes,  i.e.,  the  published 
differences  between  gross  and  net  receipts,  varies,  more  than 
might  be  expected,  in  various  countries.  Geographical  position 
and  extent  of  frontier  have  much  to  do  with  this,  although  the 
more  i)otent  cause  is  the  nature  of  the  source  of  revenue  and 
the  number  of  persons  necessarily  employed  in  its  collection. 
It  may  be  stated,  that  the  getting  in  of  the  national  revenue 
of  France  costs  considerably  more  in  proportion  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  whilst  we  spend  in  the  process  about 
8  per  cent.,  our  neighbour  spends  10^  per  cent. 

England  is  alleged  to  be  the  first  country  of  higher  civilisa¬ 
tion  Avhich  abandoned  the  poll-tax.  It  would  appear  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  modern,  although  it  did  in  ancient,  China ;  and 
that  in  Turkey  it  is  retained  as  applicable  to  rayahs  only,  but 
in  Turkey  the  haratch  was  imposed  as  an  equivalent  to  mili¬ 
tary  service,  from  which  the  rayahs  were  exempt.  Holland 
has  abolished  the  tax,  but  in  Sweden  it  is  still  continued.  In 
Russia  it  has  continued  from  time  immemorial,  so  far  as  the 
])easantr}’’  and  inferior  classes  of  the  community  are  concerned. 
But,  it  is  stated,  that  most  of  the  Russian  villages  divide 
amongst  themselves,  in  proportion  to  the  fortune  and  in¬ 
come  of  each  of  their  members,  the  total  quota  at  which  they 
are  assessed  for  their  number  of  male  inhabitants.  Thus 
the  poll-tax  is  virtually  converted  into  an  income  and  property 
tax.  The  village  is  responsible  to  the  imperial  government, 
and,  in  the  general  operation  of  the  tax,  we  may  observe  » 
parallel  with  the  village  tenures  of  some  parts  of  India  in  the 
distribution  and  mode  of  payment  of  the  land-tax.  In  the 
German  states  a  poll-tax  has  long  existed.  The  uniform  per¬ 
sonal  tax  has  frequently  been  accompanied  by  a  class-tai 
Austria  has,  however,  abolished  it  in  her  German  dominions, 
although  in  Hungary  there  still  exists  a  graduated  poll-tax. 
But,  de  Parieu  observes,  of  all  the  modern  European 
countries  Prussia  has  ntadc  use,  on  the  largest  scale,  of  a  jw 
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sonal  poll-tax,  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  importance 
through  the  combinations  which  identify  it  with  the  various 
degrees  of  wealth.  She  has  also  added  to  it  an  income-tax, 
as  a  kind  of  complement  to  an  already  complicated  organisation. 
In  Southern  Europe,  systems  of  personal  taxation  have  existed 
from  very  early  times.  Although  France  raises  a  less  sum 
than  Prussia  from  this  source,  the  amount  is  important,  gener¬ 
ally  not  less  than  15  million  francs.  In  former  days  it  was 
sometimes  uniform  as  a  poll-tax,  at  other  times  graduated  as  a 
capitation  class-tax.  Under  the  Neckar  ministry  it  figured  for 
upwards  of  42  million  livres.  An  almost  fixed  rate  of  capita¬ 
tion  was  introduced  after  the  Revolution.  A  personal  tax,  of 
the  value  of  three  days’  work,  was  included  in  the  system  of 
personal  and  moveable  contributions  voted  in  1791.  This  was 
immediately  subjected  to  various  modifications.  In  1797  it  was 
enacted  that  the  personal  quota  might  vary  from  30  sous  to  120 
francs,  and  was  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury.  More  recent  French 
legislation  on  the  personal  tax  is  the  laAv  of  21st  April,  1832. 
It  fixes  the  tax  at  the  value  of  three  days’  labour.  The  value 
per  diem  is  determined  according  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
each  department  and  commune,  by  the  Conseil  General  upon 
the  proposition  of  the  Prefect.  It  can  neither  be  under  50 
centimes,  nor  above  one  franc  and  a  half  a  day.  This  personal 
contribution  is  due  from  every  French  inhabitant,  and  every 
foreigner,  of  either  sex,  enjoying  legal  rights,  and  not  a  pauper. 
Even  persons  under  age  and  who  have  sufficient  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  are  not  exempted  from  their  quotas.  The  number  of 
payers  of  the  tax,  amounting  to  14,762,293  francs  in  1866, 
was  7,799,792,  so  that  the  average  tax  per  head  is  about  1 
franc  90  centimes.  France  stands  almost  alone  in  the  retention 
of  a  nearly  fixed  and  uniform  poll-tax,  which  has  elsewhere 
either  been  abolished  altogether,  or  else  been  modified  into  a 
species  of  graduated  property  tax  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  this  is  a  form  of 
taxation  from  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  wholly 
e.xempt. 

Of  all  the  taxes  on  wealth,  the  land-tax  is  not  only  the  most 
ancient  and  universal,  but  is  also,  amongst  the  nations  which 
have  no  income  or  property  tax,  the  most  important  of  all 
taxes.  In  England  the  influence  of  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
always  in  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament — the  Charnbre 
des  Pairs  {Peres)  and  the  Charnbre  des  Fils,  as  was  once  wittily 
observed  by  a  foreigner  who  found  so  many  of  the  sons  of  the 
aristocracy  in  the  Commons — gradually  reduced  the  burden  of 
the  land-tax,  comparatively  with  other  taxes,  from  40  per  cent. 
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of  the  whole  annual  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  the  time  of 
"William  and  Mary,  to  23  per  cent,  of  the  amount  so  raised 
under  the  administration  of  Walpole,  and  to  8  per  cent,  under 
that  of  Pitt  in  1798,  when  the  tax  was  made  permanent,  and 
redeemable  on  fixed  terms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  those 
portions  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  in  which  there  was 
no  property  or  income  tax,  the  landed  interests  in  England 
enjoyed  greater  comparative  immunity  from  taxation,  as  com- 
|)arcd  with  the  charge  upon  other  class  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  than  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  But  the  income-tax,  to  which  the  British  j)ublic  has 
become  accustomed  as  one  of  the  normal  conditions  of  its  fiscal 
system  through  the  repeated  acquiescence  of  Parliament  since 
the  tax  was  first  reimposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1842,  has  gone 
far  to  remedy  the  inequality  that  formerly  favoured  the  owners 
of  land.  The  schedules  of  this  tax  impinge  on  all  classes  of 
income,  except  those  that  are  within  the  limit  of  exemption  as 
scarcely  removing  their  proprietors  from  poverty.  ,To  the 
income-tax  is  at  least  due  this  great  merit,  that  the  vastly 
augmented  landlord’s  profits,  which  have  raised  great  incomes 
to  double  and  threefold  Avhat  they  were  early  in  the  century, 
have  thereby  been  brought  to  bear  a  more  equitable  share 
than  fm-merly  of  the  national  burden  of  taxation. 

M.  de  Parieu’s  volumes  comprise  a  repertory  of  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  in  its  sundry  forms 
of  pennanent  or  variable  levy  in  various  countries.  The  ac¬ 
count  he  gives  of  the  land-tax  system  in  France,  and  of  its 
principles  in  estimating  the  several  classes  of  property,  is 
minute  and  possesses  a  real  interest.  Our  space  will  only  admit 
of  a  few  gleanings  from  this  rich  field  of  information  upon 
probably  the  most  complex  deirartment  of  French  fiscal  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  great  desideratum  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a 
more  correct  survey  or  cadastre.  Many  were  the  projects  for 
its  preparation  in  a  revised  form.  Twdee  during  the  reign 
of  Louis- Philippe,  namely  in  1837  and  1846,  was  it  discussed 
in  projects  submitted  to  the  Conseils  Gen^raux  of  the  depart¬ 
ments.  It  was  then  proposed  to  give  thirty  years’  duration  to 
the  new  valuations  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a  re-vised 
survey.  The  Revolution  of  1848  stopped  these  projects,  or 
rather  it  diverted  them  into  another  form.  The  government 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1851,  adopted  a  resolution  that 
the  needful  measures  should  be  taken  for  proceeding  with  a 
new  valuation  of  territorial  incomes.  This  led  to  an  inquiry 
showing  that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  land-tax  to  the  net 
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revenue  varied  between  the  extreme  proportions  of  3*74  and 
9 ’07  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  whole  of  France  was 
6 '06  per  cent,  upon  a  territorial  income  of  2,645  million  francs. 
A  return  made  ten  years  later,  namely  in  1861,  brings  the 
valuation  to  3,216  million  francs,  but  this  estimate  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  so  trustworthy  as  the  former  one.  The  accurate  survey 
still  remains,  as  much  as  ever,  unattempted,  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  question,  whether  the  land-tax  is  to  have  a  fixed  or  a 
variable  character  given  to  it,  is  still  undecided. 

In  May  1859,  an  animated  discussion  took  place  in  the 
legislative  body  upon  the  equalisation  of  the  land-tax.  Opi¬ 
nions  favourable  to  that  principle  w^ere  expressed  in  an  able 
speech  by  M.  de  Parieu  the  elder,  deputy  for  the  Cantal 
and  father  of  the  author  of  the  work  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  article.  The  president  of  the  Budget  Commission  spoke 
against  it,  and  the  whole  question  was  finally  reserved  by  the 
government  commissioner,  M.  Vuitry.  More  recently  the 
subject  of  the  cadastre  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  at  its  sitting 
of  April  6,  1866.  It  would  appear  that  whilst  the  usefulness 
of  a  revised  survey  is  generally  admitted,  the  expenses  it  would 
entail  stop  the  action  of  the  government.  The  expense  of  the 
existing  survey,  which,  it  seems,  took  no  less  than  forty- 
two  years  to  accomplish  (i.e.  from  1808  to  1850),  amounted 
to  the  vast  sum  of  about  150  million  francs,  or  6  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  budget  of  France 
for  the  year  1867  estimated  the  year’s  produce  of  the  land-tax 
at  a  total  of  305,154,568  francs,  or  about  12  j-  million  pounds 
sterling  for  the  year. 

A  tax  upon  estates  held  In  mortmain  was  established  in 
France  in  1849.  According  to  the  report  then  made  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  M.  Grevy,  the  estates  so  held  com¬ 
prised,  at  that  date,  a  tenth  part  of  the  taxable  surface  of 
France,  whilst  the  income  therefrom  was  only  one  thirty-first 
part. 

In  Kussia  there  is  an  absence  of  direct  taxation  upon  land, 
although  in  emergencies  an  income-tax  has  been  resorted  to. 
Its  incidence  has,  however,  only  occasionally  been  general.  It 
has  more  frequently  been  restricted  to  localities. 

In  the  general  result  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  alternation  in  the  existence  of  a  land-tax  in  most 
nations,  sometimes  excluding,  and  at  other  times  concurring 
with,  some  general  tax  upon  property  and  income.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  tendency  of  the  two  taxes  is  to  replace  each  other  reci¬ 
procally,  and  for  the  one  to  exclude  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  land-tax — as,  for  instance,  that  of  Great  Britain — the  most 
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politic  course,  provided  the  amount  of  it  be  small,  is  to  allow 
of  its  redemption  and  to  establish  a  general  income-tax,  as  was 
done  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  171)8.* 

Industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  Incomes,  as  a  quarry 
for  taxation  to  fly  its  hawks  at,  are  of  more  modern  growth 
than  the  other  sources  of  property.  Schedule  D  of  the  British 
income-tax  was,  however,  anticipated  in  the  license-taxes  of  the 
Koman  emperors,  in  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  republics 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  &c., 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  India  and  China  such  a  tax 
has  also  subsisted  from  remote  antiquity. 

The  history  of  taxation  by  trade-licenses  (the  impot  des  pa- 
tentes,  or  the  equivalent  of  Schedule  D,  in  France)  is  particulai’ly 
complicated.  Our  space  restricts  us  to  observing  that  it  figures 
for  nearly  95  million  francs  in  the  budget  for  1867,  and  that 
in  1857  there  were  no  less  than  270  individuals  or  societies 
])aying  as  high  a  license-tax  as  2,500  francs  or  uj)wards,  whilst 
in  1866  the  number  had  increased  to  360.  Mr.  Massey’s 
license-tax  for  India  would  appear  to  have  been  modelled  on 
much  the  same  principles  as  the  Fi’cnch  system,  although 
indeed  there  are  abundant  precedents  to  be  found  in  taxes 
of  this  kind  levied  by  native  sovereigns.  A  descriptive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  taxes  repealed  in  Scinde  during  the  governorship 
of  Sir  Charles  Xapier  from  1843  to  1846  gives  remarkable 
examples  of  them. 

In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  trade  license-tax  is  in  full  force, 
under  the  name  of  Luhistrialsteuer  and  Geicerbsteuer.  In 
Prussia,  as  in  Austria  and  France,  the  tax  upon  each  profes¬ 
sion  is  regulated  by  a  scale  varying  according  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  or  district  where  the  trade  is  carried  on. 
In  each  district  there  is  an  industrial  survey,  annually  re¬ 
vised,  either  upon  the  declarations  of  the  tax-payer,  or  else 
by  the  tax-surveyor  and  the  board  of  assessment  for  the 
neighbourhood.  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Russia  all  have 
analogous  taxes  upon  industrial  and  commercial  incomes.  The 
whole  of  the  complicated  contrivances  of  these  countries  are 
but  fragments  of  the  larger  plan  for  touching  all  incomes  by 
the  hand  of  the  state,  as  is  practically  done  by  the  British 
income-tax.  Wherever  uniformity  and  equality  can  be  arrived 


*  As  regards  the  British  land-tax  M.  de  Parieu  quotes  the  details  j 
given  in  the  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks,  in  the  Journal  ' 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  for  September,  1857,  ‘On  the  | 
‘  Statistics  of  the  British  Land-tax  Assessment  from  163G  to  185C, 

‘  with  notes  upon  the  political  arithmetic  of  the  earlier  period  of  its 
‘  settlement.’  t 
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at  nothing  is  more  just  than  such  a  tax  on  profits,  but  the 
partial  licenses  still  subsisting  in  this  country  on  the  exercise 
of  a  few  trades,  as  horse-dealers,  attorneys,  brewers,  plate- 
dealers,  medicine-vendors,  and  soapmakers,  &c.,  are  arbitrary 
and  indefensible. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  license-tax  is  the  exceed¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  establishing  an  equitable  proportion  in  the 
taxation  on  various  professions.  INI.  de  Parieu’s  remark  can  be 
well  understood,  that  there  is  no  tax  of  a  more  delicate  organ¬ 
isation  than  that  of  licenses,  that  there  is  none  which  more 
divides  the  opinions  of  the  lepfislators  of  his  country,  or  more 
challenges  the  attentive  consideration  of  modern  nations  un¬ 
acquainted  with  general  taxation  upon  property  and  income. 
The  license-tax  is,  to  them,  the  tax  destined  of  all  others  to 
establish  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  fiscal  burdens  on  real 
and  on  personal  property. 

M.  de  Parieu’s  chapters  on  general  taxes  upon  property  and 
income  are  by  no  means  the  least  important  and  interesting  of 
his  work.  They  are  in  some  respects  supj)lementary  to  a  pre¬ 
viously  published  separate  volume  by  him,  entitled  ‘  I’llistoirc 
‘  des  Impots  generaux  sur  la  propriety  et  le  revenu.’ 

Athens  in  ancient  times,  and  Florence  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  precursors  in  the  ai)plication  of  these  taxes.  JVIany  of 
the  modem  projects  for  their  most  complicated  application  will 
there  be  found  foreshadowed.  The  progressive  income-tax 
which  existed,  from  1442  to  1495,  in  democratic  Florence, 
gave  way,  at  the  latter  date,  to  a  proportional  decima  upon 
the  revenue  from  real  property  maintained  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  Medici.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  scales 
of  progression  adopted  during  the  period  of  the  graduated 
tax.  In  1442,  the  catasto  laid  down  fourteen  rates,  rising  from 
a  minimum  of  4  per  cent,  on  revenues  of  from  1  to  50  florins, 
to  33^  per  cent,  upon  revenues  exceeding  1,500  florins.  In 
1446,  the  scale  of  progression  was  increased  from  8  per  cent, 
at  the  lowest,  to  50  per  cent,  at  the  highest  step.  In  1480  it 
varied  from  5  to  16§  per  cent.  In  1506  the  tax  was  revived 
for  a  time.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  left  its  trace  in  a 
kind  of  modified  tax  regulated  according  to  personal  and  fa¬ 
mily  circumstances.  This,  together  with  the  land-tax,  almost 
amounted  to  a  general  income-tax,  and  these  regulations  re¬ 
mained  in  vigour  in  Tuscany  until  the  time  of  its  recent 
absorption  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Holland  was  one  of  the  countries  whose  people  early  and 
spontaneously  subjected  themselves  to  an  income-tax.  The 
Dutch  tax  would  appear,  upon  careful  historical  review,  to 
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have  been  framed  on  fairer  principles  than  the  Florentine 
tax. 

AVe  purposely  abstain  from  any  remarks  upon  the  history  of 
the  British  income  and  property  tax,  as  it  is  so  familiar  to  an 
English  reader.  It  appears  to  have  received  most  attentive 
study  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Parieu.  He  describes  its  principles 
and  provisions  with  equal  skill  and  perspicuity,  and  probably 
his  labours  will  ultimately  bear  with  advantage  upon  the 
practice  of  France,  and  of  other  continental  countries.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  nations  of  the  Teutonic  type,  or  governed  by  sove¬ 
reigns  and  ministers  whose  education  has  been  derived  from 


that  source,  have  shown  much  greater  partiality  to  taxes  upon 
property  and  income  than  nations  of  the  Latin  race.  The 
Gennan  states,  whether  imperial  or  free,  have  had  them  in  some 
shape  or  another  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  time. 
A  parallel  to  the  early  English  aids,  subsidies,  tallages  and 
scutages,  culminating  into  general  property  and  income  taxes, 
may  be  traced  through  the  history  of  most  of  the  old  German 
cities. 


In  Austria,  between  1702  and  1806,  various  general  taxes 
were  imposed  either  upon  property  or  upon  income.  The 
legislature  took,  as  the  basis  of  the  assessment,  the  taxpayer’s 
own  declaration,  a  course  which  it  would  be  found  very  few 
Latin  nations  on  any  account  allow  in  their  fiscal  arrangements. 
Then  again,  the  Austrian  system  permitted  deductions  for  debts, 
and  it  fixed  various  minima,  according  to  circumstances,  for 
exemption  from  this  class  of  tax.  From  1799  to  1830,  taxes 
of  a  personal  kind,  called  Classensteuern,  were  imposed.  These 
were  graduated  according  to  the  double  ratio  of  the  quality  and 
fortune  of  each  class.  Such  taxes  came  at  length  to  the  form 
of  a  progressive  tax  of  2^  to  20  per  cent,  upon  individuals 
possessing  from  100  to  150,000  florins  of  income. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  passages  in  M.  de 
Paricu’s  work  is  that  in  which  he  remarks  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  aptitude  of  various  races  for  taxes  upon  property  and 
income : — 

‘  Whilst  countries  inhabited  by  the  pure  Germanic  race,  or  its  leading 
branches — Germany,  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  and  North  America— 
support,  almost  universally,  taxes  of  this  kind,  the  financial  history  of 
the  neo-Latin  people  has  only  made  us  acquainted  with  a  small  number 
of  isolated,  temporary,  or  abortive  applications  of  this  class  of  contribu¬ 
tions.  Even  in  Switzerland,  a  country  of  mixed  race,  the  domain  of 
general  taxation  of  property  and  income,  appears,  with  the  exception  of 
Geneva,  to  bo  restricted  to  the  frontiers  circumscribing  the  German 
race  and  language.  This  difference  of  moral  aptitude,  relatively  to  the 
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taxes  in  question,  arising  between  the  Germanic  races  and  the  Latin 
races  of  history  and  of  contemporaneous  statistics,  appears  long  ago  to 
have  struck  the  attention  of  some  Italian  publicists.  Macchiavelli, 
Botero,  and  Broggia  have  mentioned  German  customs  as  exceptional 
in  this  regard.  .  .  .  That  which  signalises  the  methods  of  applying 
general  taxes  on  property  and  income,  is  the  needfulness  of  a  certain 
degree  of  loyalty,  of  jiatience,  and  even  of  spontaneous  action,  amongst 
the  taxpayers,  of  selbst  Schatznng,  as  M.  Rau  says  §  402,  note  A, 
of  Self-taxation,  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  in  analogy  with  self- 
government.  Besides  the  facts  relative  to  restitution  by  taxpayers 
at  Geneva,  Bremen,  and  in  Holland,  which  struck  even  ancient  authors 
like  Macchiavelli,  we  must  place  to  the  credit  of  the  Germanic  people 
the  tolerably  numerous  restitutions  to  the  Britannic  treasimy,  forming 
what  the  English  cjill  “  conscience  money.”  In  France  the  produce  of 
acta  of  reparation  of  this  sort,  happily  on  the  increase,  has,  however, 
hitherto  been  inconsiderable.  The  Ministry  of  Finances  has  collected 
under  this  head,  in— 
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...  ‘  Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  that,  following  the  example  of 
individuals,  certain  nations  may,  comparatively  with  others,  present 
characteristics  of  greater  sincerity,  of  a  greater  disposition  for  volun¬ 
tary  taxation,  and  of  greater  endurance  in  view  of  the  attainment  of 
a  right  object  ?  Is  it  ojiposed  to  observation  in  morals  to  admit  that 
certain  populations  possess — together  with  an  ordinarily  colder  tempera¬ 
ment — a  stronger  infusion  of  that  natural  equity  so  needful  in  the 
practice  of  an  income-tax,  alike  amongst  the  taxpayers  called  upon 
to  declare  the  extent  of  their  fortunes,  as  amongst  the  juries  or  commis¬ 
sioners  charged  with  the  control  and  siuvey  ol'  these  declarations  ?  The 
nature  of  political  habits  may  here  appropriately  bring  its  contingent 
to  the  difference  between  national  characters.  I  would  not  affirm  that 
there  exists  amongst  the  German  races  more  of  authority  or  of  liberty 
than  amongst  the  neo-Latin  peoples.  What  appears  certain  is,  that 
authority  and  liberty  are  distributed  amongst  the  former,  and  under¬ 
stood  by  them,  in  a  different  manner.  The  Germanic  people  appear  to 
accept,  more  readily  tlian  the  neo-Latin  races,  authority  placed  near  to 
the  individual,  at  the  family  fireside,  in  the  town  or  locality.  Amongst 
the  neo-Latin  people,  authority  is  better  understood  as  a  state  authority 
and  under  the  official  form.  Amongst  the  first  mentioned  it  is  more 
patriarchal  and  asks  more  of  confidence.  Amongst  the  latter  it  is  more 
military  and  demands  more  from  submission.  Amongst  tlie  former  it 
rests  rather  upon  reason  and  the  sentiment  of  dependence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  society  surrounding  him ;  amongst  the  latter  prestige  and 
strength  are  more  called  upon  to  subject  to  their  empire  habits  of  a 
more  individual  and  provoking  character.  Does  it  not  result  from  this 
contrast  that  to  disclose  one’s  fortune  to  a  fellow-citizen,  to  be  subjected 
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to  examination  on  the  subject,  is  more  tolerable  to  the  habits  of  the 
Germanic,  than  to  those  of  the  neo-Latin  race?  How  would  it  be  if 
political  events  should  have  multiplied  amongst  citizens  the  causes  that 
jirovent  their  having  any  confidence  one  with  another  in  their  mutual 
justice?’  (Tome  i.  p.  481.) 

The  following  statistics  afford  a  notion  of  how  rapidly 
changes  in  the  returns  of  direct  taxation  may  occur,  particu¬ 
larly  during  periods  when  the  construction  of  railroads,  and 
the  establishment  of  other  modern  methods  of  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse,  domestic  and  foreign,  have  been  extending  the  vast 
resources,  hitherto  comparatively  unworked,  of  a  skilful,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  by  no  means  unthrifty  race.  The  succession-duty 
returns  of  France  in  1835  took  cognisance  of  552  million  francs 
of  personal,  and  984  million  francs  of  real,  property.  In  1853, 
of  820  million  francs  of  personal,  and  1,176  million  francs  of 
real,  property.  In  1860,  of  1,179  million  francs  of  personal, 
and  1,545  million  francs  of  real,  property.  From  these  figures 
it  may  be  deduced  that,  in  1835,  the  real  property  exceeded 
the  personal  by  78  per  cent,  in  that  portion  of  the  two  descrip¬ 
tions  which  thus  came  under  the  incidence  of  taxation,  whilst 
the  excess  fell  to  43  per  cent,  in  1853,  and  to  31  per  cent,  in 
1860.  The  present  generation  may  perhaps  live  to  see  an 
income-tax  established  in  France.  Whenever  the  time  for  it 
shall  approach,  the  volumes  of  M.  de  Parieu’s  work  -will  be 
resorted  to  by  his  countrymen  as  a  mine  of  most  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  containing  material  alike  for  discussion  of  the  e<][uitable 
principles  of  such  a  tax,  and  upon  observed  facts  and  ex¬ 
perience  respecting  it  among  other  nations. 

M.  de  Parieu’s  ideas  on  taxes  upon  luxuries  {impots  sur 
les  jouissnnees)  were  to  some  extent  introduced  to  an  English 
public  through  a  contribution  of  his  to  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London  {vide  their  Journal  for  June,  1861).  No  description 
of  taxes  is  more  difficult  of  classification.  Use  and  enjoyment, 
rather  than  the  possession  or  accumulation  of  the  power  of 
gratifying  those  objects,  are  the  substance  out  of  which  taxa¬ 
tion  is,  in  this  instance,  to  be  carved. 

‘An  individual  possesses  carriages,  riding  horses,  and  dogs.  He 
employs  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  lie  has  rented  a  costly  town- 
house.  Probably  these  animals  are  his  own  property.  This  house, 
these  services,  belong  to  him  temporarily,  so  long  as  he  has  the  needful 
means  of  paying  for  their  hire.  Nevertheless,  although  these  different 
objects  of  enjoyment  are  manifestly  the  signs  of  wealth,  they  do  not 
always  include  its  legitimate  elements.  They  suggest  the  e.xistence  of 
ca.sy  circumstances,  but  do  not  constitute  them.  It  is  true  they  are  the 
h.abitual  characteristics  of  wealth ;  but  this  is  through  the  expenses 
they  cause  and  not  the  profits  they  procure.  And,  from  another  point 
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of  view,  the  same  object  which  is  taxed  because  it  serves  for  a  certain 
use,  will  cease  to  be  so  if  it  receive  a  ditferent  appropriation.  An 
animal  that  may  be  taxed  because  used  for  personal  enjoyment,  will  no 
longer  bo  so  when  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  a  farm  and  thereby 
likened  to  those  animals  which  an  Italian  linancier,  Broggia,  has  declared 
to  be  untaxablc  separately  from  the  land,  because — as  he  ingeniously 
observes — tlicy  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  animated  plants'  (De 
Parieu,  tome  ii.  p,  1.) 

A  distinction  is  then  to  be  drawn  between  the  simple  or  acci¬ 
dental  consumption  of  a  luxury  and  that  continuous  enjoyment  of 
it,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  legislators  have  desired  to  include 
in  the  purview  of  this  class  of  taxation,  when  they  have  levied 
it  upon  rents  of  houses,  horses,  and  servants.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  ai'e  signalised  as  the 
chief  countries  in  Europe  whei’e  taxes  upon  luxuries  are  the 
most  developed.  Our  assessed  taxes,  exclusive  of  land-tax,  are 
the  parallel  to  the  tax  called  impot  personnel  or  mobilier  in 
other  countries.  Its  arrangement  in  the  Netherlands  into  six 
classes  appears  to  be  most  comprehensive.  It  includes,  (1) 
house-tax,  (2)  door  and  w'indow  tax,  (3)  chimney-tax,  (4)  fur¬ 
niture-tax,  (5)  servants’  tax,  (6)  -horse-tax.  But  elsewhere 
there  are  other  classes  in  the  roll  of  this  tax  ;  for  instance,  in 
England,  armorial  bearings,  hair-powder  tax,  dog- tax,  car¬ 
riage-tax. 

The  dog-tax  in  France  appears  to  have  been  very  productive. 
In  1856  as  many  as  1,870,875  dogs  were  charged  6,046,471 
francs,  being  about  3  francs  20  centimes  per  dog.  In  England 
the  number  of  dogs  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  same  year 
amounted  only  to  333,252,  and  produced  a  duty  of  199,746/. 
The  dog-tax  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  France  in  1856, 
although  it  had  frequently  been  talked  of  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis-Philippe.  But  as  soon  as  the  fiscal  burden 
began  to  be  felt,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  canicide 
took  place  on  a  large  scale,  for  we  find  that  four  years 
later  123,654  fewer  dogs  were  paid  for,  and  the  tax  decreased 
to  5,345,923  francs.  In  1865  it  had  further  decreased  to 
4,975,863  francs.  In  England  the  amount  paid  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  five-shilling 
license. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  the  taxes  on  carriages  and 
horses  have  been  subjected  to  alterations  in  recent  years. 
M.  de  Parieu  speaks  with  experience  of  a  special  character  in 
the  details  he  gives  about  these  taxes,  as  he  took  a  large  share 
in  the  discussions  respecting  them  in  the  F'rench  legislative 
body,  and  in  a  Commission  of  the  Council  of  State  over  which 
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he  presided.  The  result  of  this  was  the  Law  of  July  2,  1862, 
which  imposed  an  annual  contribution  according  to  a  tariff  on 
each  vehicle  atteU,  and  each  horse  kept  for  the  personal  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  proinietor  or  his  family.  This  varies  for  Paris 
and  other  towns  according  to  their  population.  For  example, 
whilst  a  two-wheel  carriage  in  Paris  pays  40  francs,  and  a  horse 
25  francs,  the  charges  in  towns  or  communes  where  there  are 
more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  are  25  and  20  francs  respectively, 
and  so  on  in  a  sliding  scale  down  to  the  minimum  of  5  francs 
for  such  a  carriage  or  horse  in  small  communes  of  3,000  in¬ 
habitants  or  under. 

The  older  political  economists  appear  to  have  arrived  at  as 
wise  judgments  on  these  matters  as  their  more  modern  brethren. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  observations  of  Count 
Saavedra  Faxardo — a  Spanish  political  writer  of  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century — who  remarked  that  taxes  ought 
not  to  be  imposed  on  things  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  life,  but  rather  upon  those  that  minister  to  our 
enjoyments,  curiosity,  ostentation,  or  jiarade.  The  practical 
sense  of  our  early  English  writers  on  taxes  has  always  admitted 
the  same  principle.  At  the  same  time  the  surpassing  con¬ 
venience  of  collecting  at  least  some  revenue  from  a  few  of  the 
j)rimc  necessities  of  life,  owing  to  their  universal  diffusion  in 
every  household,  and  to  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  ratio  of 
taxation  upon  them  is  very  moderate  they  Avill  not  be  greatly 
complained  of,  is  an  inducement  for  their  retention  in  the  fiscd 
system  of  most  countries.  And  when  we  pass  from  necessaries 
to  luxuines  wc  find  the  ‘  voice  of  the  million  ’  generally  ac¬ 
quiescing  with  even  less  ill-will  in  the  burden  of  taxation  from 
the  latter  source.  It  was  observed  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  London  in  1690,  entitled  ‘  Taxes  no  Charge,’  that, 

‘  ’Twill  hardly  gain  belief,  that  there  is  many  of  the  meaner  people, 
labourers  and  mechanicks,  that,  by  their  expense,  when  they  are  (as 
too  many  be)  extravagant,  pay  to  the  public  taxes  above  one-tenth  of 
their  daily  profit.  As,  supposing  that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  six¬ 
teen  pounds  a  year,  he  will  exjjcnd,  though  not  very  extraordinarily 
profuse,  one  half  of  it  in  drink  Jind  tabaco  (sic),  upon  wdiich  the  duty 
of  customs  and  excise  is,  at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he 
lays  out  in  idle  expenses.  Now,  it  would  be  vehemently  decried  and 
exclaimed  against,  as  the  greatest  oppression  upon  the  poor  imaginable, 
if,  by  a  poll  or  land-tax  this  man,  that  virtually  pays  forti/  s/tilltngs, 
shoidd  actually,  and  above  board,  pay  so  many  pence  by  the  year.’ 

Eight  pounds  a  year  on  drink  and  tobacco,  of  which  25  per 
cent,  or  onc-fourth  went  to  government  in  indirect  taxation. 
The  experience  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  that 
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calculation  was  made  scarcely  alters  its  proportion  in  England. 
According  to  Mr.  Smiles,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘  Self-imposed  Taxation,’*  the  expenditure  in  the  United 
Ivingdom  for  home  and  foreign  spirits  was,  in  1869,  about 
30^  millions  sterling  ;  for  beer,  millions  ;  for  foreign  and 
colonial  wines,  about  13  millions;  for  cider,  perry,  and  home¬ 
made  wines,  about  1^  millions ;  for  tobacco,  about  11^  millions. 
Grand  total,  about  100^  millions  sterling — an  expenditure  of 
more  than  3/.  6.v.  per  head  of  the  entire  jwpulation,  men, 
women,  and  children.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  labouring  man 
of  adult  age  must  still  spend  on  the  average  quite  81.  a  year 
on  the  items  of  drink  and  tobacco,  as  he  did  in  1690.  Sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  he  contributes  out  of  that  amount  in  much 
the  same  proportion  now  as  he  did  then  to  the  revenue.  For 
the  proportion  of  31  millions  of  taxes  to  100^  millions  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  gives  21.  9s.  of  taxation  to  the  revenue  out  of  these 
items. 

M.  de  Parieu  quotes  MacCulloch  as  having  said  somewhere 
that  tea,  sugar,  and  soap  are  perhaps  the  only  necessaries  of 
life  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  adds  the  remark,  ‘  a  coup 
‘  silr,  ce  sont  la,  des  necessites  absolument  inconnues  aux  habi- 
‘  tants  d’une  partie  de  nos  campagnes.’  M"e  are  sorry  to  learn 
this,  for  although  tea  and  sugar  can  be  replaced  in  the 
animal  economy  by  the  use  of  other  vegetable  productions,  we 
do  not  see  our  way  to  the  elimination  of  soap,  unless  the  be¬ 
grimed  peasant  in  sandy  districts  uses  the  soil  as  a  detergent. 
But,  fortunately  for  England,  since  MacCulloch  wrote,  soap 
is  no  longer  taxed  ;  and  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  have  been  so 
greatly  reduced,  that  we  have  in  truth  a  comparatively  free 
breakfast  and  tea  table. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  taking  intrinsic  value  as  the  test, 
tobacco  is  the  highest  taxed ;  then  come  spirits,  sugar,  coffee. 
Wine,  like  beer  in  England,  comes  low  in  the  scale  of  taxation. 
But  the  Frenchman’s  salt  is  still  taxed,  whilst  the  Englishman’s 
has  been  free  since  1823.  The  history  of  the  salt-tax  amongst 
ancient  and  modern  nations  is  ably  sketched  in  the  volumes  of 
M.  de  Parieu.  The  French  budget  for  1867  estimated  the 
produce  of  the  salt-tax  at  nearly  32  million  francs.  The 
average  consumjition  in  France  in  1863  was  reckoned  at  8'297 
kilograms  of  salt  jier  head.  The  tax  upon  this  quantity,  at 
:  10  francs  per  100  kilograms,  as  reduced  from  the  year  1849, 
amounts  to  about  83  centimes  per  head.  If  we  take  the  in¬ 


f  *  Vide  his  article  in  the  ‘  Companion  for  the  Almanac  ’  for  1870, 
.  p.33. 
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creased  consumption  since  1863,  we  may  fairly  reckon  the 
avei'agc  tax  as  at  present  about  1  franc  per  head.  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  researches  of  Hen*  Kaii,  the  eminent  economist 
of  Heidelberg,  the  order  in  which  taxation  on  salt  amongst 
continental  nations  may  be  arranged  is — Austria  the  highest, 
then  Baden,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Wurtemburg,  France, 
Saxony,  Kussia. 

In  France  sugar  is  taxed  through  the  customs  and  excise, 
and  further,  iu  a  small  number  of  towns,  by  an  additional 
octroi  duty.  The  whole  income  from  sugar-tax,  according 
to  the  budget  for  1867,  amounted  to  107  million  franes — say 
4,280,000/. — corresponding  with  a  consumption  of  256  million 
kilograms.  The  aggregate  was  made  up  as  folloAvs: — French 
colonial  sugars,  1,260,000/.;  foreign  sugars,  1,180,000/  ,  in¬ 
digenous  beetroot  sugars,  1,840,000/.  The  consumption  per 
head  was  estimated  in  1863  at  6*742  kilograms. 

The  taxes  on  wine  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  most 
elaborate  government  rejmrts  in  France.  The  variations  in 
amount  and  in  method  of  incidence  of  these  taxes  have  always 
been  complicated.  The  report  of  1851  entered  at  large  into 
the  whole  question.  It  favoured  the  principle  of  the  tax,  its 
equalisation,  reduction  of  entry  and  octroi  duties,  facilities  and 
advantages  for  family  consumption.  The  government  in 
March  1852  adopted  some  of  its  recommendations.  AVliat 
most  of  us  in  England  would  call  a  too  complex  classification 
exists  in  this,  as  indeed  in  many  other  taxes  in  France.  The 
departments  are  ranged  into  four  zones,  in  each  of  Avhich  the 
tax  varies.  This  is  not  all:  the  tax  in  each  of  these  four 
zones  of  departments  differs  according  to  the  population  of  the 
communes  where  the  tax  is  levied.  These  are  subdivided 
into  seven  scales  of  assessment.  For  Avines  in  casks  and 
bottles  there  are  consequently  tAventy-eight  rates  of  duty 
(4x7=28).  ]M.  do  Parieu  characterises  the  Avine-tax  of 

France  as  one  of  the  most  comj)lex  in  its  organisation,  and  as 
specially  susceptible  of  inequalities  in  practical  application. 
The  local  production  of  the  object  taxed  ajjpears  to  lead  to 
almost  inevitable  favouritism  of  groAvers ;  so  much  so,  that 
according  to  some  Avi-itcrs,*  one-fourth  only  of  the  production 
yields  any  tax  at  all.  The  division  of  dcjiartments  into  four 
great  classes  is  intended  to  rectify  or  equalise  the  geographical 
difficulties  of  the  different  zones  of  cultivation.  But  it  leads 
to  ever-recurnng  dissatisfaction,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 

•  Lavallee,  ‘Tablettes  curoik-ennos,’  October,  1819;  Conqiiet,  ‘De 
‘  riinjiot  dcs  boisaons,’  p.  211. 
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dealing  equitably  with  household,  as  compared  with  tavern, 
consumption.  A  no  less  fertile  source  of  debate  occurs  in  the 
various  octroi  duties  of  particular  localities. 

‘  Quand  on  envisage  dans  le^passe,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  £ure,  Ics 
nombreux  remaniements  que  I’inipot  .sur  les  vins  a  subis,  on  croit  voir 
&  certain  moment  comme  un  rocher  de  Sisypbe  retombant  sur  les  l^gis- 
lateurs,  dans  une  lutte  peuible  qui  n’a  etc  arrutde  serieusement  quo 
grace  au  calmc  general  4tabli  dans  I’opinion  publique  sur  beaucoup  de 
questions  depuis  1852,  sans  que  nous  fassions  entrer  en  ligne  de  compte 
n^cessaire  a  cet  egard  la  reserve  de  I’initiative  legislative  depuis  cetto 
meme  ^‘poque  dans  les  mains  du  gouvernement.’  {De  Parieu,  tome  ii. 
p.  373.) 

The  tax  on  wines  in  France  produced  in  1863  about 
81,871,000  francs.  The  tax  on  cider,  perry,  and  mead, 
about  11,302,000  francs.  In  Prussia  and  Saxony  the  wine- 
tax  is  levied,  as  in  France,  on  the  production.  A  different 
system  prevails  in  other  German  countries.  There  the  tax 
does  not  strike  the  producer,  but  the  dealer  and  consumer. 

An  article  by  M.  Marchand  in  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  of  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1860,  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  large 
proportions  to  which  the  use  of  beer  in  France  is  growing. 
He  observed  that,  in  Paris  particularly,  the  manufacture  of 
beer  has  considerably  extended,  and  one  may  say  that  it  ha.s 
augmented  by  66  per  cent,  in  the  last  forty-four  years.  The 
use  of  beer  is  obviously  tending  to  generalise  itself  in  France, 
especially  among  the  working  classes.  ‘From  1853  to  1857 
‘the  Paris  consumption  has  increased  from  150,470  to  346,970 
‘hectolitres.’  Then,  for  the  whole  of  France,  M.  Marchand 
gave  these  figures : — 3,788,268  hectolitres  in  1849 ;  4,957,347 
in  1854;  7,088,121  in  1857.  And,  according  to  M.  Husson, 
the  annual  consumption  of  Paris  is  14  million  litres  of  beer,  or 
13^  litres  per  head.  This  is  but  little  comparatively  with 
wine,  of  which  113^  litres  per  head  per  annum  is  consumed, 
to  which  must  be  added  12  litres  of  spirits. 

In  taxing  spirits,  four  methods  appear  to  have  been  practised 
in  various  countries.  (1)  By  assessment  upon  the  raw  material, 
such  as  potatoes,  grain,  &c.,  entering  the  distilleries.  (2)  By 
levying  duties  upon  the  mass  of  distilled  substances  during 
their  fermentation.  This  tax  is  the  Maischraum-Steuer  or 
Maischsteuer  of  the  Germans.  (3)  By  taxing  the  jiroduce  in 
Its  complete  state  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it 
contains.  And  (4)  by  fixing  duties  upon  the  stills  or  alembics 
employed  in  the  distillation,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they 
have  been  possessed,  or  during  which  they  have  been  put  into 
•ctive  use.  In  France  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  spirits  dates 
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iVoiu  tlic  Ordei’s  in  Council  of  March  28  ami  November  6, 
1()59.  In  the  four  years  preceding  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
])rice  of  alcohol  was  about  100  francs  per  hectolitre  (1  hecto¬ 
litre  =22 ’024  gallons),  and  the  consumption  did  not  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  600,000  hectolitres.  In  the  four  years  1848-51  the  price  fell 
as  low  as  55  francs  per  hectolitre.  But  the  consumption  did 
not  increase.  The  condition  of  political  uncertainty  had  much 
to  do  with  this  result.  But  in  1852,  1853,  and  1854  the  price 
rapidly  augmented  to  97,  149,  and  205  francs  per  hectolitre. 
The  reviving  material  progress  of  France  was  immediately 
accompanied  by  an  augmented  consumption  of  spirits.  It  ad¬ 
vanced  to  648,000  hectolitres  in  1852,  and  did  not  sink  below 
600,000  hectolitres  in  either  of  the  two  succeeding  years.  In 
1855  and  1856  the  price  was  175  francs.  The  tax  was  then 
raised  (including  the  additional  decimes)  from  37  fr.  40  cents, 
to  60  fr.  per  hectolitre.  But  the  consumption  rose,  in  the 
face  of  this  increase,  from  714,000  to  768,000  hectolitres.  A 
further  gross  increase  of  30  fr.  was  added  to  the  duty  in  1861, 
bringing  it  to  90  fr.  The  consumption,  however,  still  went 
on  augmenting,  so  that  it  attained  a  total  of  870,240  hectolitres 
in  1864,  or  an  average  of  about  2^  litres  per  head  of  the  whole 
French  population.  This  allowance — in  English  imperial  mea¬ 
sure — means  a  little  more  than  half  a  gallon  for  each  man, 
w'oman,  and  child  of  the  French  population,  which  is  about 
half  the  similar  average  consumption  per  head  per  annum  of  the 
British  population.  In  1864  the  spirit-tax  produced  in  France  a 
total  revenue  of  69  million  francs.  But  in  Russia  the  same 
tax  produced  in  that  year  a  net  revenue  of  118^  million  silver 
roubles,  or  about  474  million  francs,  or  say  18,960,000/.  In 
Prussia  the  spirit-tax  at  the  same  date  does  not  appear  to  have 
yielded  more  than  about  1  million  sterling. 

The  tobacco-tax  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government,  with  the  exce})tion  to  be  presently  referred  to, 
since  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  principle  of 
administration  by  monoj)oly  of  manufacture  and  sale.  When 
the  Government  in  1674  started  this  plan,  the  income  it  yielded 
w'as  500,000  livres.  The  i)rofits  of  the  privilege  attained  to 
the  proportions  of  8  million  livres  in  1730  ;  22  million  in  1778; 
and  30  million  in  1790.  The  Constituant  Assembly  abolished 
the  monopoly,  but  it  preserved  the  princijde  of  the  tax  under 
the  modified  form  of  custom  duties  and  licenses  to  native 
manufacturers.  The  evasions  of  the  tax  were  so  considerable, 
that  the  returns  from  it  greatly  fell  off.  A  report  to  Napoleon 
I.  in  the  year  xiii  gave  a  total  return  of  19,795,000  fr.,  made 
up  of 8,200,000  fr.  from  home-manufactured  tobacco ;  9,000,000 
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fr.  from  foreign  imported  tobacco  ;  824,000  fr.  from  licenses  to 
manufacturers;  and  1,771,000  fr.  from  licenses  to  dealers. 

‘  It  was  maintained  that  the  monopoly,  such  as  it  had  existed  before 
tlie  Kevolution,  might  return  upwards  of  48,000,000  francs  upon  tlie 
footing  of  a  produce  of  1^  fnme  per  head  of  the  population.  But  there 
was  liesitation  at  the  incompatibility  between  monopoly  and  free  culti¬ 
vation.  At  length  these  scruples  were  done  aw'ay  with,  and  the 
Imperial  Decree  of  December  29,  1810,  issued  by  the  Emj)eror  without 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  Legislative  Body,  conferred  exclusively  on  the 
regie  the  combined  rights  of  purchase  of  the  tobacco  in  leaves,  and  of 
its  manufacture  and  of  sjjle  Avholesale  and  retail  of  the  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  decree  was  preceded  by  a  remarkable,  although  rather 
diffuse,  exposition,  wherein  the  Emperor  spoke  of  the  science  of  finances 
as  having  been  the  constant  subject  of  bis  meditations,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  system  of  loans  as  radically  as  the  democrat  Jeffer.son 
might  have  done,  declared  tobacco  as  the  most  appropriate  juaterial  of 
any  for  taxation,  reproached  the  system  by  which  they  had  theretofore 
been  taxed  as  having  greatly  enriched  the  manufacturers  and  brought 
but  little  into  the  treasury,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  manu¬ 
factured  tobacco ;  and  finally  proclaimed  his  hope,  subsequently  much 
exceeded  in  fact,  of  creating  a  revenue  of  nearly  80,000,900  francs 
from  this  source  without  increasing  the  charge  upon  the  people.’  {De 
Parieu,  tome  ii.  p.  461.) 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  In  1835,  appointed  a  comml-sslon, 
with  M.  Dupin  as  president,  to  examine  the  principles  of  this 
tax.  The  result  was  a  report,  decidedly  in  favour  of  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  and  opposed  to  reduction  in  price.  The  question 
was  again,  on  several  occasions,  revived  in  the  Chambers.  In 
1840,  efforts  w’ere  made,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  the 
Government  to  consent  to  revisions  of  the  tax  at  shorter 
periods  of  time.  The  decennial  system  has,  however,  been 
maintained,  and  the  law  now  in  force,  of  July  3,  1852, 
prorogues  the  reconsideration  of  the  tax  to  January  1,  1873. 
Its  produce,  it  may  be  added,  has  more  than  realised  the  prog¬ 
nostication  of  Napoleon  I.  The  gross  receipt,  according  to  the 
budget  of  18G4,  gave  a  total  of  220,376,000  francs.  The 
expenses  of  administration  of  the  monopoly  in  that  year  are  set 
down  at  a  total  of  about  66  million  francs,  so  that  we  may  take 
the  net  proceeds  in  1864  at  about  154  million  francs.  The 
growth  of  the  tax  since  then  has  been  continuous,  and  its  gross 
produce  in  1869  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  under  250  million 
francs  or  10  millions  sterling. 

The  wine  and  spirit  duties  produce  in  France  about  the  same 
as  the  tobacco  duties.  Comparing  France  with  England,  we 
may  then  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion  that  the  former 
derives  only  about  20  millions  sterling,  as  against  30  millions 
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sterling  by  the  latter  country,  from  what  has  been  termed  ^ 
‘self-imposed  taxation.’  Does  the  Frenchman,  then,  as  a  rule,  r 
drink  and  smoke  about  one-third  less  than  the  Englishman?  i 
The  question  is  curious,  and  deserving  of  detailed  inquiry.  |  t 
The  particulars  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Austria,  Spain,  a 

and  Italy  will  also  be  found  in  M.  de  Parieu’s  pages  ;  as  also  v 

a  large  store  of  information  and  careful  research  upon  taxes  on  t 

other  articles  of  consumption  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  as  r 

affected  both  by  customs  and  license  duties.  In  the  third  ii 

volume  ‘  taxes  on  acts  ’  are  investigated.  This  includes  every  ii 

form  of  stamp-duty,  upon  almost  every  conceivable  formal  o 

event,  transaction,  or  action  in  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi’ave.  ii 

We  do  not  attempt  to  glean,  on  this  occasion,  in  such  a  vast  g 

field  of  inquiry,  nor  indeed  in  that  embraced  in  the  fourth,  and  b 

concluding  volume  of  M.  de  Parieu,  treating  at  large  upon  all 
kinds  of  provincial,  departmental,  and  local  taxes.  t 

The  Baron  von  Hock,  an  Austrian  Avho  filled  some  high  ad-  b 

ministrative  offices  in  his  own  country,  and  whose  recent  death  a 

is  greatly  regretted,  has  criticised  the  fourth  volume  of  M.  de  fi 

Parieu's  work,  not  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  but  on  the  ground  d 

that  he  has  enlarged  to  excess  on  the  subject  of  local  usages 
and  taxation  in  a  work  mainly  designed  to  establish  the  leading  ti 

general  principles  of  fiscal  science.  But  English  readers,  re-  e 

collecting  that  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  taxation  of  their  a 

own  country  is  derived  from  local,  and  not  from  imperial  ti 

taxes,  Avill  concur  with  M.  de  Parieu  in  thinking  that  the  im-  e 

portance  of  this  study  is  almost  paramount.  Indeed,  when  we  c 

consider  the  poor,  county,  and  })arish  rates  in  England ;  the  1 

departmental  and  communal  taxes  in  France;  the  municipal  ii 

octrois  in  France  and  so  many  other  countries,  including  C 

analogous  taxes  in  England,  such  as  the  coal  and  wine  dues  in  t! 

the  metropolitan  districts  and  special  improvement  rates  in  si 

provincial  districts ;  the  subject  acquires  a  high  degree  of  ti 

interest  to  every  student  of  political  science,  and  to  all  who  o 

are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  funds  collected  from  the  v 

community  for  public  objects  of  a  local  character.  A  know-  li 

ledge  of  the  systems  of  taxation  for  the  construction  and  ii 

repair  of  roads,  as  in  force  in  various  countries,  is  of  itself  C 

a  subject  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  existence,  fw  a 

example,  in  France  at  the  present  time,  of  the  system  of  b 

prestations  en  nature  is  little  known  in  our  country.  Under  a 

the  action  of  this  modern  and  ‘  ameliorated  corvee^  giving  as  it  t( 

does  an  option  of  payment  in  money,  or  in  days’  work  oi  men,  J 

of  animals,  or  of  carts,  the  cross-country  roads  of  France  are 
kept  up;  though  we  could  name  parts  of  France,  as  in  Au- 
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vergne,  where  tlie  peasants  prefer  to  leave  the  roads  unmade 
rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  labour  to  make  them. 

Considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
this  book,  the  result  as  a  whole  is  that,  Avithout  professing  to 
attain  that  degree  of  absolute  exhaustion  of  the  topics  which 
would  call  for  an  encyclopicdia  of  cumbersome  size  and  price, 
the  work  of  M.  de  Parieu  may  be  characterised  as  the  most 
useful  account  ever  published  of  the  systems  of  taxation  in  force 
in  the  civilised  world.  In  the  last  thirty  pages  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  volume  of  his  second  edition,  M.  de  Parieu  gives,  by  way 
of  epilogue,  an  essay  on  the  history  and  theory  of  taxes.  A 
more  happily  exi)ressed  statement  of  the  progress  towai’ds 
greater  equity  and  better  reasoned  principles  that  has  already 
been  attained  in  the  great  countries  in  Europe,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  could  with  difficulty  be  found.  It  does  credit 
to  the  discernment  of  its  author  and  to  his  largeness  of  view, 
both  as  a  friend  to  all  that  can  advance  humanity,  and  as  an 
ardent  admirer  of  that  heritage  of  hard-won  experience  and 
freedom  which  past  ages  and  former  statesmen  have  handed 
down  to  us. 

The  study  of  this  subject  leads  us  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  scientific,  the  most 
economical  in  collection,  and  the  least  onerous  to  the  people  of 
any  in  Europe.  The  Englishman  pays  no  poll-tax,  no  land- 
tax,  no  salt-tax,  no  taxes  on  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
except  it  be  on  beer,  on  tea,  and  sugar.  Our  taxes  on  suc¬ 
cessions  and  transfers  of  ])roperty  are  lower  than  those  of 
France.  Our  customs  are  levied  on  five  or  six  articles.  Our 
income-tax  chiefly  affects  those  who  possess  realised  property. 
Our  excise  is  a  tax  justly  levied  on  the  indulgences  or  vices  of 
the  people.  We  question,  therefore,  whether  any  country  ever 
suffered  less  than  England  now  does  from  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  we  believe  that  no  money  is  better  employed  by  the 
community  than  that  which  is  raised  and  spent  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  providing  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  people  at 
large.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  altogether  concur 
in  the  prevailing  rage  for  the  reduction  of  taxation.  The 
Government  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the  economical 
application  of  the  revenue ;  it  is  due  to  the  people  that  nothing 
be  wasted  ;  but  in  our  judgment  the  wisest  and  noblest  use  of 
a  surplus  would  be  to  apply  it  to  objects  of  public  utility,  and 
to  devote  whatever  may  remain  over  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt. 
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Aut.  IV. — 1.  Contributions  to  the  TMeratnre  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  (Second  Series.)  By  Sir  CnAi:LES  Lock  East- 
lake,  P.K.A.,  &c.  With  a  Memoir  by  Lady  Eastlake. 
8  VO.  London  :  1870. 

2.  Life  of  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  Sculptor.  Edited  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  8vo.  London:  1870. 

T N  these  days,  Avhen  tliere  is  some  danger  lest  the  true  object 
and  end  of  the  arts  should  be  forgotten,  and  when  the 
character  and  position  of  those  wdio  cultivate  and  profess 
them  are  so  fiir  misunderstood  that  in  high  places  the  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  have  been  classed  with  the  market- 
gardener  and  ‘  other  people  of  that  sort,’  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
satisfaction  that  we  welcome  the  biographies  of  two  such  men 
as  Charles  Lock  Eastlake  and  John  Gribson.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  akin  in  their  character.  They  had  formed  the  same  ex¬ 
alted  conception  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  profession  which 
they  followed.  They  had  the  same  nobleness  and  purity  of 
purpose.  Tliey  were  distinguished  by  the  same  honest  and  hon¬ 
ourable  qualities;  and  they  earned  for  themselves  the  same 
respect  and  regard  from  all  those  who  knew  or  had  relations 
with  them.  In  their  feeling  for  art  too,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  sought  to  give  it  expression,  there  was  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  between  them.  They  were  both  equally  fastidious, 
and  they  both  aimed  at  a  classic  purity  of  style,  and  an  ex¬ 
cessive  refinement  of  execution,  which  may  have  been  obstacles 
to  their  attaining  the  highest  power,  and  gave  their  works 
a  certain  want  of  originality,  imagination,  and  energy  when 
compared  -with  those  of  the  great  masters  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Eastlake,  probably  on  account  of 
the  more  popular  nature  of  the  art  which  he  pursued,  to  have 
been  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  outer  world,  although 
that  contact  never  sullied  the  pure  integrity  of  his  nature, 
and  to  have  been  placed  in  positions  in  which  he  displayed 
the  qualities  and  habits  of  a  man  of  business — qualities  for 
which  those  who  knew  John  Gibson  certainly  never  gave  the 
sculptor  credit,  although  he  possessed  a  no  less  scrupulous 
sense  of  duty  with  equal  industry  and  powers  of  application. 

The  biographies  of  these  men  have  been  written  by  the 
tender  hand  of  a  wife  and  of  a  friend.  But  even  with  the 
partiality  which  such  relations  could  not  fail  to  engender,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  draw  too  favourable  a  picture  of 
them.  It  was  no  part  of  the  task  of  the  biographer  to  enter 
into  a  criticism  of  their  works,  or  to  endeavour  to  assign  to  them 
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the  place  they  may  ultimately  hold  In  the  realm  of  art,  which, 
after  all,  depends  in  most  cases  more  upon  the  verdict  of  pos¬ 
terity  than  upon  that  of  the  veneration  in  which  an  artist  lives. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  Lady  Eastlake  has  accomplished  what 
she  has  considered  a  duty  to  her  husband  and  to  her  friend,  it 
would  be  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  Her  power  and  abi¬ 
lities  as  a  writer  are  too  well  known ;  and  she  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  them  to  the  utmost  in  jierforminv  this  labour  of  love. 

Of  John  Gibson  there  is  little  to  be  said.  His  life  was  one 
of  rare  calm  and  happiness.  His  gentle  and  e(piable  temper 
was  not  often  rutiled,  except  when  worked  up  to  overflowing 
indignation  by  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  what  he  called 
rket-  the  ‘  new'spaper  scribblei’s’  upon  sculpture  in  general,  or  upon 
inary  his  own  w'orks  or  those  of  others.  He  had  but  one  object  and 

L  men  one  passion  in  life — his  art — and  he  pursued  it  with  single- 

some-  minded  earnestness  and  unwearied  industry.  His  standard 

le  ex-  and  aims  were  of  the  highest.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 

which  sculptors  of  Greece  were  his  models.  He  strove  to  fashion  his 

ity  of  own  feelings  and  imagination  upon  what  he  conceived  to  have 

I  hon-  been  theirs.  The  nearer  he  believed  that  his  own  works  ap- 

samc  proached  in  spirit  and  treatment  to  those  which  they  had  con¬ 
ations  ceived,  the  better  was  he  satisfied  with  them.  This  childlike 

ner  in  veneration  for  his  antique  models  may  have  exercised  too 

ngre-  great  an  influence  upon  his  own  genius.  It  made  him  too 

dious,  much  of  a  copyist,  and  induced  too  limited  a  view  of  the  many 

in  ex-  and  varied  ends  of  art  for  him  to  produce  works  calculated 

Stacies  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his  own  or  future  generations, 

works  He  could  appreciate  little  but  classic  sculpture,  and  to  such 

■  when  an  extent  was  this  one-absorbing  feeling  carried  that  he  could 

sculp-  not  even  feel  the  charm  of  colour  in  pictures — an  amusing 

)unt  of  instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Lady  Eastlake  in  describing 

0  have  the  offence  given  by  the  sculptor  to  Turner  by  a  hasty  critic- 

though  ism  of  one  of  his  paintings.  The  charm  of  his  works  consists 

nature,  in  their  purity  and  refinement  of  conception,  their  correct 

played  modelling,  and  their  excellent  technical  execution.  In  imagi- 

ies  for  nation  and  vigour  he  was  inferior  to  his  contemporary  and 

ive  the  friend  Thorwaldsen.  Had  Gibson  even  possessed  the  intellec- 

ipulous  tual  power  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  produce  really 

tion.  great  and  original  works  it  Avould  j)robably  have  been  tram- 

by  the  melled  by  his  devotion  to  the  antique.  It  was  his  conviction 

ith  the  that  the  ancients  could  not  only  never  be  exceeded,  but  could 
nder,  it  never  be  approached,  by  the  moderns.  The  conviction  may  be 
;ture  of  unfortunately  true,  but  it  is  not  one  upon  which  the  artist  who 
0  enter  aspires  to  greatness  ought  to  act. 

to  them  We  think  that  Lady  Eastlake  is  right  when  she  names  the 
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‘  Hunter  ’  as  Gibson’s  best  work ;  and  yet  its  chief  merit  con¬ 
sists  in  its  nearer  approach  in  feeling  and  design  to  a  classic 
model  than  anything  else  which  he  produced.  In  basso- 
relievo  he  succeeded  perhaps  better  than  in  the  round.  In 
this  branch  of  sculpture  he  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  which  was  of  the  highest  order,  and 
he  could  freely  treat  those  ancient  myths  in  which  he  took 
so  much  delight.  But  beautiful  as  are  many  of  his  designs  of 
this  class — such  as  the  group  of  ‘  The  Hours  leading  the  Horses 
‘  of  the  Sun  ’ — they  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
Flaxman,  whose  more  powerful  intellect  had  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks:  Gibson  imitated  them. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  Gibson  without 
referring  to  an  innovation  which  he  sought  to  introduce — that 
of  tinting  or  [)ainting  his  statues.  Space  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  whether  his  views  on 
the  subject  were  right  or  wrong — whether  consistent  or  not 
with  the  highest  aims  of  sculpture.  A  great  deal  that  is  irre¬ 
levant  and  exaggerated — wc  might  say  foolish — has  been  said 
and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  on  the  one  hand  by 
those  who  would  justify  the  use  of  colour  on  archaeological 
precedents,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who  condemn  it  on  the 
grounds  of  immodesty  or  immorality.  AVe  believe  that  Gibson 
was  in  theoiy  right :  whether  he  succeeded  or  not  in  practice 
is  another  question.  The  time  will  come — if  ever  it  shall 
again  be  given  to  a  people  to  have  that  exquisite  sensibility, 
that  feeling  for  harmony  and  the  beautiful,  which  distinguished 
the  ancient  Greeks — when  a  statue  in  cold  white  marble 
will  be  as  repugnant  to  men  in  general  as  a  tinted  statue 
now  appears  to  be  to  some  persons. 

The  ‘  short  and  simple  annals  ’  of  Gibson’s  uneventful  life 
tell  of  little  else  but  of  gradual  success  and  increase  of  repu¬ 
tation,  and  of  the  happiness  which  he  experienced  in  embody¬ 
ing  in  marble  his  conceptions,  and  in  living  amidst  the  works 
of  the  great  men  of  old.  As  he  resided  entirely  in  Rome,  he 
had  no  influence  either  on  art  or  on  the  public  in  his  own 
country.  The  magnificent  collection  of  models  and  casts 
from  his  works  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
Avhich  will  ere  long  be  exhibited  in  Burlington  House,  will 
doubtless  cause  him  to  be  far  better  known  in  England  than 
he  ever  was  in  his  lifetime.  Yet  there  is  something  singularly 
attractive  in  this  short  biography  of  a  man,  who  during  a 
long  career,  commencing  from  the  lowly  station  of  the  son  of 
a  j)oor  AVelsh  mai*ket-gardcner,  rose  to  the  highest  honours 
which  can,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  reward  an  artist — acknow- 
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Iledged  fame  and  success,  and  the  patronage  and  sympathy 
of  royalty — and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggles,  strifes, 
and  sorrows  of  this  life,  still  maintained  the  simplicity  and 
guileness  nature  .of  a  child.  Such  a  character  is  too  rare 
that  we  should  not  take  an  interest  in  it. 

IMacchiavelli  in  a  w'ell-known  passage  has  divided  mankind  into 
three  classes — those  who  think  for  themselves,  those  who  think 
through  others,  and  those  who  do  not  think  at  all.  A  similar 
classification,  although  n{;t  expressed  in  similar  terms,  may  be 
applied  to  those  who  follow  the  arts.  There  are  first  the  men 
of  genius,  few  in  number,  to  whom  the  sense  of  colour,  form, 
and  proportion — in  fact  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  painter,  or  sculptor — have  been  given  in  the  highest  degree 
by  nature,  and  Avho  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  arts  which  they  have  respectively  cultivated.  With¬ 
out  including  the  great  artists  of  Greece,  concerning  Avhom  Ave 
have  but  imperfect  information,  the  number  of  these  men  is 
Email  indeed ;  Avhen  Ave  have  enumerated  Giotto,  Raphael, 
j  Michael- Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Turner,  and  a  few 
[  others  about  Avhom  opinions  may  be  more  divided,  Ave  have 
I  almost  completed  the  list  of  jiainters  Avho  in  modern  times  have 

I  undoubted  claims  to  be  ranked  amongst  them.  The  second  class 
will  comprise  a  much  Avider  range,  and  includes  many  Avho  by 
their  Avorks  have  delighted  and  instructed  mankind,  although 
they  may  not  have  influenced  their  generation  or  attained  the 
highest  place.  The  Avails  of  annual  exhibitions  furnish  an  ample 
illustration  of  the  third  class. 

Both  Eastlake  and  Gibson  belong  to  the  second  class.  But 
Eastlake  to  his  acquirements  and  skill  as  a  painter,  and  to 
that  intellectual  cultivation  in  Avhich  Gibson  Avas  entirely 

I  deficient,  added  other  qualities  Avhich  brought  him  more  into 
immediate  contact  Avith  the  Avorld,  and  rendered  his  life  a  more 
useful,  active,  and  eventful  one  than  that  of  his  friend  and 
felloAv-labourer.  His  experience  and  knoAvledge  enabled  him 
to  take  a  Avider  and  juster  vieAv  of  art  in  its  various  phases  and 
in  connexion  Avith  its  many  ends  than  Gibson,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  more  materials  for  his  biography.  However, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gibson,  Lady  Eastlake  has  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  her  husband, 
leaAring  the  details  to  be  filled  up  as  far  as  is  possible  by  the 
works,  literary  and  artistic,  Avhich  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Charles  Lock  Eastlake  was  born  on  the  17th  Xovember, 
1793,  at  Plymouth,  where  his  father,  a  lawyer  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  occupied  a  prominent  position.  If  the  associations  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  scenes  with  Avhich  youth  is  surrounded  have  an 
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influence  upon  the  imagination  and  works  of  an  artist — a  fact 
upon  which  the  painter  liiinself  frequently  insisted — the  varied 
and  lovely  landscapes  and  bluer  skies  of  the  southernmost 
counties  in  England  appear  to  be  especially  fitted  for  the 
birthplace  of  artists ;  for  from  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood 
also  came  Reynolds,  the  glory  of  the  English  school,  Ilaydon, 
Prout,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  water-colour  painters,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  minor  note.  Eastlake  does  not  appear 
to  have  shown  as  a  child  any  predominant  taste  for  the  arts, 
although  he  selected  for  himself  when  very  y  oung  the  profession 
of  an  architect.  He  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  refinement,  and 
of  an  aptitude  and  ardour  for  knowledge  beyond  his  years. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  a  keen  relish  for  poetry,  for 
languages,  and  for  drawing,  which  he  studied  under  his  fellow- 
townsman  Prout.  After  receiving  the  first  elements  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Plymouth  grammar-school,  and  far  more  solid  in¬ 
struction  in  his  father’s  house,  he  was  placed  at  the  Charter 
House,  Avhich  he  entered  already  no  mean  proficient  in  those 
classical  studies  which  were  perhaps  best  fitted  to  develope  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  mind  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  career 
which  he  ultimately  chose.  lie  decided,  when  but  a  boy,  that 
those  pursuits  which  required  the  highest  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  imaginative  faculties  were  best  suited  to  his  tastes 
and  temperament.  He  appears  even  to  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment  whether  he  should  not  make  poetry  a  profession,  but 
Haydon,  who  was  but  a  few  years  his  senior,  by  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  eloquence  led  him  to  fix  upon  painting,  and  its 
highest  branch — the  historical.  Before  coming  to  an  ultimate 
decision,  although  that  decision  was  taken  under  the  influence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  impulse,  he  had  thoroughly  reasoned 
the  matter  out,  and  he  stated  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
arrived,  and  his  motives,  in  letters  to  his  father  and  brothers,  of 
which  Lady  Eastlake  has  given  extracts,  of  singular  vigour, 
logical  force,  and  lucidity  of  expression  for  one  so  young  and 
of  so  little  experience.  In  the  early  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
in  the  just  estimate  in  which  he  held  the  arts,  and  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  application  which  he  displayed,  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  high  reputation  and  success  in  his  profession  which  he 
afterwards  enjoyed,  and  which  led  to  his  filling  the  most  eminent 
position  that  can  be  attained  by  an  English  painter — the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Having  decided  upon  his  profession,  he  gave  himself  to  its 
study  ^\'ith  the  utmost  diligence.  He  had  conceived  the  highest 
standard  of  a  painter’s  education — one  uniting  the  utmost  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  widest  knowledge  with  the 
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greatest  technical  skill.  He  therefore  continued  his  classical 
studies,  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  modern  languages,  and 
commenced  laying  in  those  rich  stores  of  general  knowledge, 
and  forming  that  refined  taste  in  literature  and  art,  which 
distinguished  him  in  after  years.  Entering  upon  his  profession 
with  these  qualities  of  intellect,  with  industry,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess.  He  had  gained  admission  into  the  Life  Academy  and 
obtained  the  silver  medal  at  the  Adelphi,  when  his  designs 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  well-known  collector  and  connois¬ 
seur  of  pictures — Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  who  gave  the  young 
painter — then  only  sixteen — a  commission  for  a  picture.  He 
was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  subject — a  proof  of  the  judg- 
i  inent  and  discrimination  of  his  patron.  He  selected  one 
connected  with  the  Panathenaic  festival,  which  would  enable 
him  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  to  make  use  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  classic  writers.  But  unexpected  diflficulties  led  him 
to  abandon  it  for  ‘  The  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter.’  He 
devoted  himself  with  ardour  and  energy  to  this  new  subject, 
adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge  by  the  researches  which  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  make,  for  truthfulness  of  representa¬ 
tion,  in  biblical  literature  and  Hebrew  archaeology.  Already 
he  evinced  that  attention  to  accuracy  of  detail  and  careful  con¬ 
scientious  execution,  which,  whilst  it  contributed  to  render  him 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  art,  may  have  detracted  from  his 
success  as  a  painter.  At  the  same  time  his  early  feeling  for 
the  highest  qualities  of  art,  and  his  correct  judgment,  were 
proved  by  his  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Turner,  and  his 

I  I  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  works  of  that  great  painter, 
then  comj)aratively  uncared  for,  but  who,  he  declares  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  ‘  is  the  first  landscape-painter  in  the 
‘  world,  and  before  he  dies  will  perhaps  be  the  greatest  the 
‘  world  ever  produced.’ 

A  visit  to  Paris  in  1815 — when  the  spoils  of  Italy  were 
still  in  the  Louvre — first  introduced  him  to  the  gloiies  of 
Italian  art;  for  at  that  time  there  was  in  England  no  col¬ 
lection  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  painters,  such  as  we 
now  have  in  the  National  Gallery,  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
few  private  galleries  were  not  easily  accessible  to  the  young 
student.  It  is  not  suiqn’ising  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
colouring  of  the  Venetian  school  should  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  He  expressed  in  his  letters  home 
unbounded  admiration  of  the  works  of  Titian.  The  ‘  Peter 
Martyr,’  recently  burnt  through  the  carelessness  and  stupidity 
of  some  Italian  priests,  and  by  many  thought  to  be  the  master- 
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piece  of  the  painter,  especially  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
declared  that  ‘  if  ever  a  picture  were  uniformly  grand,  this  is.’ 
At  the  same  time  wc  already  find  that  judicious  criticism,  and 
that  independence  of  judgment,  for  which  he  was  in  after  years 
80  much  distinguished.  He  ventured  to  dispute  Reynolds’s 
condemnation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  Titian’s  fore¬ 
grounds  and  accessories,  thus  anticipating  the  verdict  of  the 
best  modem  critics.  lie  was  equally  discriminating  and  just  in 
his  appreciation  of  Correggio.  Although,  after  contemplating 
the  great  Venetian  masters,  he  could  not  but  feel  in  that  painter 
the  absence  of  the  force  and  richness  of  effect  for  which  their 
works  arc  so  remarkable,  he  asserted  that  in  point  of  colour¬ 
ing,  the  flesh  of  Correggio  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for.  The 
painter’s  ‘  prodigious  excellence  ’  appeared  to  him  ‘  to  consist 

*  in  expression,  the  more  astonishing  as  it  seems  to  flow  from 

*  his  own  mind,  unassisted  by  any  other  means  than  a  most 

*  divine  taste.’ 

It  was  not  the  Venetian  or  Florentine  masters  who  alone 
attracted  him  by  the  gorgeousness  of  their  colouring  or  the 
correctness  of  their  drawing.  His  taste  Avas  already  sufficiently 
true  and  catholic  to  admire  and  appreciate  all  really  good  Avork 
of  whatever  time  or  school.  He  sj)caks  of  the  master-piece  of 
Paul  Potter,  the  ‘  Bull,’  noAv  at  the  Hague,  Avith  almost  as  much 
admiration  as  of  the  Avorks  of  Titian  ;  and  Teniers  and  Ostade 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  praise  and  judicious  remarks. 
The  bent  of  his  mind  at  that  period,  and  the  effect  of  his 
theoretical  and  classical  education  Avere,  hoAvever,  shoAvn  by 
his  selecting,  out  of  those  rich  and  varied  treasures  of  art,  the 
‘  Vision  of  St.  Paul  ’  by  Poussin  as  the  picture  to  copy  for  Mr. 
Harman. 

lie  left  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  general  alarm  created  by 
the  unexpected  landing  in  France  of  Napoleon.  Not  many 
Aveeks  elapsed  before  he  Avho  had  caused  all  this  consternation 
was  a  prisoner  in  English  Avaters,  and  the  painter  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  full-length  portrait  standing  on  the 
gangAvay  of  the  ‘  Bellerophon.’  The  Emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  himself  in  the  evening  to  the  croAvd, 
which  assembled  in  boats  round  the  A’essel  of  Avar  in  AA’hich 
he  AA'as  confined.  Noticing  the  daily  visits  of  young  East- 
lake’s  boat,  he  not  only  promoted  the  object  of  the  ideetcher 
by  remaining  for  some  time  in  one  position,  but  he  sent  on 
shore  the  uniform  and  decorations  Avhich  he  was  accustomed  to 
Wear,  in  order  that  the  accessories  to  the  portrait  might  he  in 
all  respects  correct.  The  original  small  picture  made  from 
the  sketches  thus  taken  is  uoav  in  the  jwsscssion  of  Lady 
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Eastlake.  A  full-sized  portrait  subsequently  executed,  and 
exhibited  with  much  success  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
and  for  which  the  painter  received  altogether  1000/.,  she  has 
failed  to  trace  to  its  ])resent  possessor.  The  original  sketch  is 
marked  by  Eastlake’s  peculiar  qualities.  It  is  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  details,  and  reproduces  faithfully  the  corpulent 
figure  and  somewhat  haggard  expression  of  the  Emperor  at 
that  time.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  true  likeness,  and 
as  such  its  interest  and  value  will  increase  as  time  rolls  on ; 
but  it  wants  that  force — that  power  of  seizing  and  putting 
prominently  forward  the  peculiar  features  or  expression  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  the  leading  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  man — which  distinguishes  the  works  of  the 
greatest  portrait-painters,  such  as  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
of  our  own  school. 

The  success  of  this  picture,  and  the  independence  Avhich  it 
brought  to  him,  enabled  Eastlake  to  accomidish  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition — a  journey  to  Italy.  He  left  England  in 
September,  1816,  and  in  the  following  month  entered  Rome 
in  company  with  a  young  man  Avho  was  also  destined  to  leave 
his  mark  in  the  w'orld — Dr.  Bunsen.  This  visit  ended  in  a 
residence  abroad  of  fourteen  years,  until  the  scenery,  people, 
and  language  of  Italy  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  of 
his  own  country. 

Eastlake’s  self-education  ])eculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the 
monuments  of  art  which  abound  in  Rome.  IIc  was  soon  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  ancient  ruins  which  rise  in  the 
half-deserted,  or  lurk  in  the  squalid  and  thickly-peoi)led  parts 
of  the  city.  His  beautiful  sketches  show  with  what  love  and 
care  he  studied  them,  and  how  deep  an  impression  they  made 
upon  him.  He  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  the  weak  and  un¬ 
truthful  representation  of  nature  and  the  mannerism  of  the 
modern  Italian  school  of  landscape-j)ainters,  then  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  French  teaching  and  example — an  influence  which 
still  weighs  heavily  on  Italy,  and  which  she  must  throw  off 
before  she  can  hoj)c  to  attain  her  former  greatness  in  the  arts. 
He  saw  how  it  had  cram])ed  the  genius  of  Canova ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  ‘the  firmer  and  purer’  style  of  Thor- 
waldsen. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  before  he  felt  the  effect  of 
climate  and  scenery.  ‘  Everything  one  sees  in  the  streets, 
‘even  the  handbills,  having  something  to  do  with  art,’  he 
writes  to  his  sister-in-law.  He  frequently  refers  in  his  letters 
and  in  his  essays  to  tliis  influence  upon  the  various  schools  of 
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palntiii"  as  well  as  upon  individual  painters,  and  remarks  upon 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own  feelings  and 
views  with  regard  to  his  art  after  he  had  resided  for  a  short 
time  in  Italy  : — 

‘  It  is  strange,’  he  writes,  ‘  that  I  had  never  dwelt  on  the  system  of 
the  Venetian  school  till  I  had  myself  discovered  the  way  in  which 
Nature  herstdf  atones,  if  I  may  so  siiy,  for  the  want  of  light  and  shade 
in  hot  countries.  In  short,  the  character  of  nature  here,  and  in  the 
works  of  Titian  and  others,  is  to  produce  light  and  dark  by  colour — 
the  noblest  and  most  general  system  of  imitation.  In  Greece  the  sea 
and  sky  are  sometimes  the  darkest  part  of  the  general  pictiure.  The 
monotony  of  a  sandy  ground  is  relieved  on  one  side  by  the  sparkle  of 
marble,  and  on  the  other  by  the  depth  of  the  cypress  and  evergreen 
oak.  So  much  for  inanimate  nature — but  we  find  the  deep  rich  tones 
of  men  and  animals,  and  even  the  dresses  of  the  first,  all  contrive  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  that  shadow  which  the  northern  climates 
have  without  colour.  The  Venetians,  therefore,  formed  their  style 
from  the  study  of  Italian  nature.’ 

As  dress  thus  contributes  to  this  influence  on  the  feelings 
and  taste  of  the  painter,  so  climate  and  surrounding  nature 
may  equally  exercise  their  influence  on  costume.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  inquire  how'  far  this  is  the  case.  It  Avould  seem 
that  the  brightness  of  colours  in  costume  varies  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  latitude,  unless  modified  by  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  Generally  the  warmer  the  climate,  the  clearer  the 
skies,  and  the  richer  the  vegetation,  the  intenscr  the  love  of  1 
colour,  and  the  more  lavish  its  display  in  dress  and  the  other 
accessories  of  life.  A  gradual  scale  might  almost  be  detected 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  from  the  Laps  and  Finns  with 
their  monotonous  whites  and  greys,  to  the  feather-clad  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Pacific  islands.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  clear 
skies  and  constant  sun  are  not  alone  sufficient.  In  ‘  tawny 
‘  Spain  ’  the  absence  of  vegetation  and  the  monotonous  tints  of 
the  naked  sierras  and  rolling  j)lains  jmoduce  their  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  people,  and  dark  browns  and  sombre  hues  are 
the  ])revailing  colours  of  their  dress  and  even  of  the  decoration 
of  their  houses.  Their  painters  were  similarly  influenced  by 
surrounding  objects  moi’c  than  by  climate,  as  is  proved  by  the 
colouring  of  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  and  other  great 
masters  of  the  Spanish  school.  Even  a  residence  in  Italy 
could  not  counteract  this  influence,  as  in  the  instance  of  Ribera 
and,  indeed,  of  Velasquez. 

Eastlake  perceived  the  importance  of  considering  these  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  in  studying  the  works  of  the  painters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools,  and  his  inquiring  and  philosophical  mind  readily 
analysed  them.  He  was  especially  struck  with  their  effect 
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when  visiting  Venice  for  the  first  time  and  contemplating  the 
home  and  the  works  of  the  great  Venetian  masters.  The  daily 
spectacle  of  the  sun  setting  behind  the  peaks  of  Friuli  ‘accounted 
‘for  the  golden  and  mellow  horizons  behind  the  mountains, 
‘which  is  so  common  a  feature  in  the  distances  of  Venetian 
‘  pictures.  It  is  first  seen  in  the  very  early  painters,  and  is 
‘  also  a  proof  of  their  looking  at  nature,  as  fit  for  imitation,  most 
‘  in  the  evening,  when  shadows  are  soft,  when  local  colours  are 
‘  hence  not  destroyed  by  violent  opposition  of  light  and  shade 
‘(which  may  make  two  distinct  colours  of  an  object  that  is 
‘really  one),  when  all  is  warmed  by  the  gloAv  of  the  sky  and 
‘  atmosphere,  and  when,  Avhat  is  also  an  important  considera- 
‘  tion,  the  observer  of  nature  is  most  likely  to  be  at  liberty 
‘  after  the  labour  of  the  day  to  look  at  her  appearances.’  The 
origin  of  the  rich  golden  browns  in  the  flesh  tints  of  Titian, 
Giorgione,  Bonifazio,  and  other  painters  of  their  time — those 
glowing  hues  which  have  given  a  special  character  and  charm 
to  the  Venetian  school  and  which  appear  to  us,  in  our  dull 
climate  and  with  our  dull  surroundings,  exaggerated  and  un¬ 
true — immediately  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  traced  it  in  the 
figures  and  objects  which  he  observed  on  the  canals  of  Venice ; 
as  he  saw  the  backgrounds  of  Venetian  pictures  in  the  luxuriant 
vegetation,  the  picturesque  habitations  and  the  many-shaped 
mountains  of  the  Venetian  territory. 

‘  The  backgrounds  and  accompaniments  to  figures,’  he  says,  ‘  are 
of  a  nature  to  exhibit  their  characteristic  colour  in  the  most  forcible 
manner.  In  the  great  canal  a  glowing  gondolier  is  seen  in  his  white 
shirt  sleeves,  against  cool  neutral  architecture,  with  the  greenish  water 
around  him — contrasts  all  tending  to  light  up  his  sunburnt  limbs  and 
face  to  a  fiery  depth — but  this  intense  glow  is  not  seen  in  its  largest 
and  truest  appearance  till  the  figure  is  at  a  considerable  distance. 
This  effect  is  undoubtedly  the  truest  idea  of  colour,  whatever  the 
colour  may  be,  because  it  is  that  which  the  memory  most  retains. 
Titian  and  Giorgione  went  all  lengths  in  imitating  this  general  effect, 
not  only  in  sunburnt  figures  but  in  fairer  ones.  The  ruins  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  deep  and  flaming  as  they  are, 
are  not  more  so  than  figures  sometimes  appear  with  due  contrast  as 
described  above.  .  •  .  Titian  used  the  same  in  large  altar-pieces,  which 
Were  to  be  seen  at  good  distances’  (a  very  important  consideration 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  them  in  a  picture-gallery,  and 
in  a  position  and  light  for  which  they  were  not  painted).  ‘  “  The 
“  Assumption,”  “  Peter  Martyr,”  and  the  Frari  Picture  are  all  of  this 
class ;  and  the  “  St.  Sebastian  at  Home  ”  :  but  Giorgione  was  the  great 
inventor  of  this  noble  violence,  or  rather  first  carried  it  to  perfection.’ 

The  Vivarini,  the  Bellini,  Clima,  Carpaccio,  and  other  early 
masters  had  experienced  the  same  influence  from  surrounding 
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objects,  but  bad  failed,  from  the  want  of  that  technical  know¬ 
ledge  which  their  great  pupils  and  followers  possessed,  to  re¬ 
present  it  with  the  same  power  and  eftect. 

He  adds  the  following  remarks,  so  important  and  so  well 
deserving  the  consideration  of  some  of  our  own  modem 
painters : — 

‘  The  costume  of  tlie  Venetian  women  is  the  same  as  regards  the 
white  mantle  for  the  head  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  Their  faces  have 
depth,  richness,  and  soft  sluide  from  it.  Many  of  the  veiled  heads  of 
the  “Madonna”  in  Venetian  pictures  have  precisely  the  shade,  the 
colour,  and  the  distant  breadth  of  these  heads  as  one  remarks  them 
when  details  are  no  longer  perceptible.  One  consequence  of  looking 
at  this  distant,  largest  effect  of  nature  is  that  expression  is  lost  by  it^ 
although  the  general  air  of  beauty  is  improved ;  and  as  expression  and 
nicety  of  form  are  qualities  only  to  be  appreciated  near,  so  they  hare 
less  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  beauty,  which  reside  in  general  propor¬ 
tion  and  general  colour.  Correggio  and  Kaphael  are,  perhaps,  the 
painters  who  best  succeed  in  uniting  what  can  only  be  seen  near  with 
what  can  only  be  seen  at  a  distance.’ 

He  points  out  too  the  influence  which  surrounding  objects- 
especially  the  new  style  of  architecture  introduced  with  such 
marvellous  effect  in  Venice,  Vicenza,  and  other  cities  of  the 
North  of  Italy  by  Palladio  and  his  followers — had  upon  Paul 
Veronese,  whose  colour  and  composition  harmonise  Avith  the 
grand  architectural  backgrounds  which  he  was  so  fond  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  his  pictures. 

IVhen  travelling  in  the  plains  and  valleys  around  Vicena 
and  Bassano  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cadore,  and 
gazing  upon  the  gorgeous  sunsets,  the  long  soft  twilights  and 
the  varied  and  fanciful  shapes  of  the  Dolomite  peaks  (which 
have  recently  been  described  and  designed  Avith  so  much  grace 
and  taste  by  !Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  volume  entitled  ‘  Titian’s 
‘  Country  ’),  Eastlake  recognised  the  scenery  that  contributed 
to  form  the  taste  and  style  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  he 
describes  in  eloquent  terms  the  effect  produced  upon  himself 
by  a  combination  of  natural  beauties  unequalled  perhaps  in 
any  country  in  the  Avorld.  The  conclusions  to  AV’hich  he 
came  from  his  knoAvledge  of  Italian  scenery  and  his  inves¬ 
tigations  of  its  influence  upon  Italian  art,  are  the  more  de¬ 
serving  of  attention  because  they  go  far  towards  solving  the 
question  Avhich  has  been  so  often  asked ;  namely,  AV’hy  England 
has  not  produced,  and  apparently  nev'er  can  produce,  any 
painters  of  the  first  rank  in  the  highest  branches  of  art,  and 
especially  as  colourists  ?  The  ausAver  seems  to  be  that  u 
England  men  are  not  born  in  the  midst  of  those  influences  cl 
climate,  scenery,  and  costume  —  the  three  being  connected 
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together  —  which  ai’c  required  to  form  the  highest  taste  and 
feeling  for  colour,  composition,  and  design.  The  influence  of 
objects,  natural  and  otherwise,  with  which  we  are  surrounded 
from  childhood,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  English 
school  has  attained  a  very  high,  if  not  the  first,  position  in  the 
representation  of  domestic  subjects,  and  in  a  certain  class  of 
landscape.  The  same  result  may  be  traced  in  the  Dutch, 
German,  and  Flemish  schools  of  painting.  That  long  residence 
amidst  different  scenes  and  in  foreign  climes  has  produced  its 
effect  upon  English  and  other  painters  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  Poussins,  Claude,  Wilson,  and  Turner  might  be  cited  as 
instances.  It  is  especially  instructive  to  study  the  works  and 
sketches  of  this  last  great  painter.  It  will  be  seen  that  from 
the  influence  of  scenery  and  the  effects  of  a  warm  sky  and 
hrilliant  sunlight  abroad — in  France  and  then  in  Italy — his 
colour,  which  in  his  early  days  was  grey  and  monotonous, 
gradually  became  richer,  and  his  compositions  and  designs 
more  full  of  imagination  and  fancy,  until  he  attained  an  emi¬ 
nence  which  has  perhaps  never  been  reached  in  his  especial 
branch  of  art  by  any  other  painter; — an  eminence  which  w'e 
agree  with  !Mr.  Huskin  in  placing  above  that  attained  by 
Claude,  whom  he  surpasses  not  only  in  power,  but  in  knowledge 
and  truthful  representation  of  nature.  The  highest  art,  be  it 
remembered,  is  that  which  succeeds  in  depicting  nature  in  her 
most  perfect  attributes,  without  departing  from  truth. 

Eastlake  experienced  in  hunself  the  influence  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  partly  in  his  own  words,  after  he  had 
been  for  a  short  time  m  Italy.  Ilis  colouruig  became  warmer 
and  richer,  his  treatment  of  landscape  more  poetic,  his  compo¬ 
sitions  more  in  harmony  with  the  glorious  scenery  and  pic¬ 
turesque  remains  of  antiquity  amidst  which  he  lived.  In  his 
sketches  and  studies  from  nature — when  collecting  materials 
for  pictures — he  united  an  exquisite  tenderness  and  purity  of 
colour  Avith  an  accuracy  of  form  and  detail,  Avhich  place  them 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  his  Avorks. 

His  taste  and  knoAvledge  and  lus  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour  Avere  further  enlarged  by  visits  to  the  south  of 
Italy,  to  Sicily,  and  to  Greece.  Although  in  delicate  health, 
and  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  intense  heat,  Aveary 
journeys,  and  Avretched  accommodation — and  no  one  Avho  has 
not  experienced  these  trials  in  Eastern  Avanderings  and  explo¬ 
rations  can  knoAV  hoAv  they  discourage  and  impede  Avork  and 
reduce  even  the  most  energetic  to  a  state  of  listless  indolence — 
he  laboured  Avith  the  ardent  zeal  and  devotion  to  lus  art  Avhich 
CA’er  distinguished  him.  From  those  journeys  he  brought 
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back  a  collection  of  studies  and  sketches  which  added  to 
the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired.  His  biographer  tells 
us  that  jiersons  well  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  such 
subjects  have  declared  that  these  studies  not  only  excited 
great  admiration  amongst  artists  of  all  nations  collected  in 
Home,  but  that  they  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  taste  and  style  of  the  day,  and  contributed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  art  of  landscape-painting.  And  this  we  can 
easily  believe,  when  we  compare  them  in  their  rich  glow  of 
colour  and  poetic  feeling  with  the  weak  and  conventional  works 
of  the  painters  who  then  flourished,  especially  in  Rome.  Law¬ 
rence  declared  his  landscapes  to  be  worthy  of  Poussin — no 
great  compliment  many  modem  critics  might  be  inclined  to 
think.  AV’^e  believe  that  that  painter  never  produced  such 
studies  and  sketches.  Eastlake’s  historical  pictures,  and  those 
subjects  from  bandit  Kfe  by  Avhich  he  became  generally  known 
in  his  own  country,  are  indeed  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  poetic  treatment  of  their  landscape  backgrounds,  in 
which,  however,  we  do  not  see  all  the  vigour  and  originality  of 
treatment  which  characterise  his  studies  from  nature.  In  his 
more  finished  works  these  admirable  qualities  are  too  often 
sacrificed  to  the  figures. 

Eastlake  was  too  fastidious  a  critic,  and  too  diffident  of  his 
own  ])owers,  to  become  a  great  historical  painter,  or  to  attain 
even  in  landscape-painting  to  the  grandeur  of  Turner,  who, 
when  working  with  him  in  the  same  studio,  used  to  laugh  at 
this  fastidiousness,  and  began  several  pictures  and  finished  three 
■whilst  his  brother-artist  had  scarcely  completed  one.  But  then 
Turuer  worked  from  that  inspiration  of  genius  which  seems 
to  require  neither  thought  nor  analysis,  although  both  are 
exei'cised  in  the  highest  degree  so  rapidly  that  the  operation 
is  unconscious  and  imperceptible  to  ordinary  men.  Eastlake 
reminds  us  of  the  orator  who  is  thinking  as  much  of  the  words 
in  which  he  shall  clothe  his  thoughts  as  of  the  thoughts  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  consequently  can  never  acquire  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  which  impassioned  and  apparently  unstudied  eloquence 
exercises  upon  mankind. 

Rome,  not  so  easily  accessible  as  now  to  the  vulgar,  was  at 
that  time  the  resort  of  men  of  high  intellectual  culture  and  of 
refined  taste,  and  not  the  mei’e  gathering  jdace  of  narrow¬ 
minded  converts,  upstart  Americans,  and  fox-hunting  English¬ 
men  and  women.  Eastlake  was  everywhere  received  in  the 
best  society.  His  taste,  his  knowledge,  and  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  as  an  artist,  could  not  fail  to  render 
him  a  popular  and  desired  guest.  He  thus  g.ained  many  in- 
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fluential  friends  and  became  more  widely  known,  preparing  the 
way  for  those  distinctions  and  honourable  offices  wdiich  were 
afterwards  conferred  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  whilst  his 
time  w’as  fully  occupied  with  the  commissions  for  pictures  which 
he  received. 

The  picture  which  he  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of 
‘  Isadas,  a  young  Spartan,  taken  in  Battle  for  a  Divuiity,’  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1827  in  Somerset  House,  obtained  for  him  admission 
ioto  the  Royal  Academy.  At  that  time  this  influential  corpo¬ 
ration  was  far  more  exclusive  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the 
fact  of  Eastlake  having  been  elected  one  of  its  members  whilst 
residing  abroad — the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  had  then 
occurred — was  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  English  artists.  Ilaydon  declared  the  ‘  Isadas  ’  to  be 
‘quite  worthy  of  Poussin’s  own  hand;’  and  in  Rome,  where  the 
works  of  foreign  artists  have  rarely  met  with  lenient  criticism, 
it  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  was  as  much  praised 
for  its  colour  and  correct  drawing  as  for  accurate  representa¬ 
tion  of  ancient  architecture  and  costume.  Eastlake  had,  as 
usual,  devoted  to  his  work  that  conscientious  and  careful  study 
which  he  gave  to  all  his  undertakings,  and  he  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  picture  w’hich  did  not  contain  much  that  would  attract 
and  interest  men  of  knowledge  and  taste.  His  letters  at  this 
time,  of  which  Lady  Eastlake  has  given  extracts,  indicating  the 
choice  of  his  subject  and  explaining  the  manner  in  Avhich  he 
had  treated  it,  show  his  varied  acquirements  and  the  clear 
knowledge  he  had  obtained,  through  observation  and  study,  of 
the  principles  of  his  ai’t,  and  the  pow’er  he  possessed  of  express¬ 
ing  logically  and  clearly  his  ojjinions  and  views — by  no  means 
an  easy  thing  in  dealing  Avith  a  subject  so  abstruse  and  meta¬ 
physical.  There  are  few  of  his  letters,  as  well  as  of  his  essays 
and  discourses,  which  do  not  contain  maxims  and  definitions 
of  great  value  both  to  the  painter  and  critic.  AVe  find,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  them  this  definition  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  ‘  taste’  and  ‘  style,’  so  often  confounded : — ‘  The  business 
‘  of  the  artist  is  to  define  the  intention  and  general  principle 
‘  of  nature.  This  is  taste.  He  is  next  to  define  the  apix)inted 
‘  means  of  attaining  this  end  (representing  this  intention),  and 
‘that  is  (P.  109.)  But  this  definition  of  taste  hardly 

accords  with  a  passage  which  we  are  about  to  quote  in  the  next 
page. 

The  two  pictures  Avhich  contributed  most  to  his  reputation 
,  as  an  artist,  and  avhich  became  the  most  popular  in  his  own 
country,  Avere  ‘  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
‘  Rome  ’  (of  Avhich  he  executed  various  repetitious  Avith  slight 
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variations),  and  ‘  Byron’s  Dream.’  They  hold  high  places  in 
the  English  school,  and  arc  both  characteristic  of  the  peculiar, 
and  best,  qualities  of  the  painter.  In  the  first  he  has  shown 
that  sweetness,  grace,  and  purity  of  feeling,  which  are  con¬ 
founded  with  tameness  and  insiindity  by  those  critics  who  look 
for  power  and  originality  alone  in  a  j)ainter.  But  it  is  on 
account  of  these  very  qualities  that  this  pictui’e  Avill  always 
be  a  favourite  Avith  a  large  class  of  persons.  When  a  Avork 
becomes  thus  attractive  to  many  and  excites  their  sympathies, 
it  may  be  assumed  that,  Avhatever  faults  it  may  have  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  some  standard  of  their  OAvn,  it  possesses 
unquestionable  merits.  This  is  an  important  consideration 
Avhen  AV'c  have  to  judge  of  the  usefulness  of  a  picture — that  is 
to  say,  hoAv  much  it  may  contribute  to  general  enjoyment  or 
instruction.  And  this  test  is  frequently  distinct  from  that  of 
the  mere  technical  shill  displayed — a  fact  too  often  over¬ 
looked  by  critics.  The  landscape  in  the  ‘  Byron’s  Dream  ’  Avas 
founded  upon  his  studies  and  sketches  in  Greece,  and  is  an 
example  of  the  poetic  feeling  Avith  Avhich  he  looked  at  and 
represented  scenery.  He  shoAA-ed  especial  care  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  both  these  pictures.  In  describing  to  Mr.  Harman 
the  principles  Avhich  guided  him  he  observes  : — 

‘  The  imitation  of  nature,  hoAvever  refined,  ia  tolerably  safe  and 
secure  Avork  in  comparison  Avitli  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  and 
lines  of  a  composition.  No  part  of  the  art,  I  am  convinced,  requires 
more  taste  than  this — it  is  Avhere  a  painter  can  be  helped  least,  and 
Avhere  he  miist  draAV  most  on  his  OAvn  poAvers.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most 
creative  part  of  the  art,  more  so  than  even  the  expression  of  the 
passions :  because  for  these  Ave  have  a  native  and  common  feeling  to 
guide  us,  and  nature  and  detail  to  look  at.  But  the  elements  of 
Beauty,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  picture  so  as  to  produce  that  effect 
Avhich  attracts  and  enchants  the  spectator  at  the  first  glance,  requires 
more  of  the  artist  than  any  other  branch  of  the  art.’  (P.  113.) 

He  then  points  out  that  not  only  in  representing  nature  but 
in  all  their  artistic  creations — such  as  architecture,  furniture, 
vases,  and  ornamental  foliage — the  Greeks  had  some  definite 
principles  to  guide  them,  and  that  on  this  account  they  never 
failed  altogether  but  Avere  nearly  equal  in  all  their  arts.  It  is 
jirecisely  from  ignorance  or  Avilful  neglect  of  this  truth,  that  our 
modern  English  painters,  commonly  knoAvn  as  pre-Raphaelites, 
conscientious  and  painstaking  as  they  may  be  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  jentitled  to  the  merit  of  having  brought  back  the  English 
school  to  a  more  healthy  condition,  liaA'C  failed  to  produce  the 
highest  class  of  AVork  or  to  excite  a  Avide  interest  and  sympathy. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Avork.s  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
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their  leader  and  prophet,  any  notable  remarks  upon  composi¬ 
tion.  Ilis  criticisms  and  teachings  are  chiefly  directed  to 
details,  such  as  the  effects  of  colour  and  of  light  and  shade,  or 
to  minute  accuracy  of  representation.  Admirable,  no  doubt, 
in  many  respects,  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has  justly  urged, 
only  to  be  used  in  subservience  to  composition,  and  in  order  to 
convey  that  general  impression  which  nature  produces  upon  us. 

We  find  in  several  of  his  letters  excellent  remarks  on  this 
tendency  to  exaggerate  details,  and  to  attem])t  an  exact  copy 
of  nature.  When  describing  the  beautiful  landscape  spread 
before  him  from  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  river,  bridges,  town, 
plain,  and  distant  hills,  he  remarks : — 

‘A  literal  imitation  of  many  things  which  were  visible  and  even 
somewhat  prominent  would  have  destroyed  the  charm  of  the  scene.  .  .  . 
In  very  abstract  repre.sontations  of  nature  all  circumstances  which 
would  diminish  the  grandeur  of  the  impression  arc  omitted.  There  is 
evidently,  then,  a  necessity  for  f/eneralisinit  in  every  branch  of  art — 
there  is  always  much  to  bo  omitted,  and  the  omission  of  useless  or 
pernicious  detail  only  makes  the  whole — the  ruling  idea — more  im¬ 
pressive  and  distinct.  In  the  imitation,  therefore,  of  nature,  the  great 
question  is — what  is  the  general  character  of  the  impression  received  ? 
and  next,  what  are  its  chief  causes  ?  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  memory  of  nature  is  composed  entirely  of  general  ideas,  and  art 
must  be  generalised  to  meet  this  idea  of  beauty.  The  mere  copying  of 
nature  in  detail  is  not  only  objectional,  because  it  does  not  correspond 
with  our  impression  of  her,  but  it  immediately  suggests  the  feelings  ol’ 
its  inferiority  to  nature,  and  the  more  so  the  closer  it  is.’ 

These  principles  are  as  applicable  to  poetry  as  to  painting, 
and  are  especially  deserving  of  attention  in  these  days  when 
the  same  tendency  is  conspicuous  in  both  arts.  The  minute 
representation  of  the  most  insignificant  objects  in  the  pictures 
of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  has  its  counterpart  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  ‘  word-painting  ’  of  many  of  our,  for  the 
day,  popular  writers.  That  special  and  lasting  impression 
which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  painter  and  the  poet  to 
produce  is  lost  in  a  cloud  of  irrelevant  details.  That  which 
U  in  itself  beautiful  or  grand  is  rendered  vidgar  or  poor  by 
the  accessories  with  which  it  is  surrounded  and  encumbered. 
The  truly  great  painter  produces  the  effect  which  his  mind 
has  conceived  by  a  judicious  generalisation  and  by  concen¬ 
trating  the  attention  of  the  observer  on  certain  leading 
ideas;  so  the  truly  great  poet  excites  the  feelings  and  the 
passions,  and  reaches  the  chord  which  he  desires  to  touch,  by 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  means.  Titian  and  Velasquez, 
Homer,  Dante  and  Shakspeare,  effect  by  a  touch  or  by  an 
epithet  wint  tlie  inferior  painter  or  poet  attempts,  and  fails  to 
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accomplish,  by  the  most  elaborate  imitation  or  description. 
Not  that  the  great  painter  and  the  great  poet  omit  details 
or  execute  their  work  in  a  slovenly  and  imperfect  fashion. 
What  they  do  is  to  select  those  accessories  which  are  essential  [ 
to  the  completeness  and  proper  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  these  they  represent  with  all  the  skill  and  power  that  they 
can  command.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  pictures  of  Kaphael 
and  Titian,  in  which  certain  details  are  as  elaborately  repre¬ 
sented  as  in  the  works  of  the  most  inveterate  pre-Raphaelite 
painter,  so  harmonious  as  a  whole,  and  to  which  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  undying  influence  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Shakspeare. 

The  justness  of  view  anu  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art 
which  led  to  these  criticisms  upon  one  school  of  painting,  in¬ 
duced  Eastiake  to  condemn  the  opposite  tendency  in  another 
school  which  was  at  one  time  in  the  ascendant  and  still 
exercises  a  certain  influence  in  Europe — the  modern  German 
school,  of  which  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  and  their 
followers  are  the  representatives.  He  saw  that  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  generalise  overmuch,  to  carry  back  the  minds  and  in¬ 
tellects  of  men  in  the  region  of  art,  and  to  express  by  painting 
that  which  is  within  the  province  of  language,  these  painters 
had  ‘  departed  from  nature  without  rising  to  a  general  idea ; 

‘  manner,  caprice,  vulgarity,  and  ugliness  are  often  the  conse- 
‘  quence.’  He  admitted  the  historical  knowledge,  the  profundity 
of  thought  and  research,  and  the  grand  ideas  which,  their  works  I 
often  displayed ;  but  he  justly  remarks  that  their  conceptions 
were  better  fitted  for  words  than  for  painting.  They  had 
committed  the  error  corresponding  to  ‘word-painting’  in  poetry. 
The  much-lauded  frescoes  of  the  Munich  school  he  pronouncM 
to  be  absolutely  below  criticism  in  colour,  to  be  vulgar  and 
exaggerated  in  expression,  and  by  no  means  pure  in  their  forms. 
This  new  German  school  had  as  much  misunderstood  the  true  r 
ends,  capabilities,  and  principles  of  art  as  the  new  English  ^ 
school,  and  both,  with  views  undoubtedly  praiseworthy  and 
worthy  of  respect,  have  failed  to  eflfect  their  objects,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  works  of  lasting  influence. 

His  election  to  the  Royal  Academy  imposed  upon  him  the 
necessity — in  his  conscientious  interpretation  of  his  duty — of 
leaving  Rome  and  residing  in  England,  thus  abandoning  that  ’ 
artist’s  life  and  those  associations  which  had  rendered  a  resi-  : 
dence  in  Italy  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  a  source  of  so 
much  pure  happiness.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country  he 
devoted  himself  diligently  for  some  years  to  the  practice  of  his 
art,  making  use  of  the  materials  which  he  had  stored  up  during 
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his  residence  abroad.  The  picture  he  painted  during  this  period 
which  attracted  most  attention  is  his  ‘  Christ  Blessing  Little 
‘  Children.’  It  has  the  qualities  which  we  have  indicated  in 
another  of  his  pictures,  and  which  will  render  it  always  popular  ' 
with  the  many,  although  it  may  be  condemned  by  some  critics — 
viz.,  sweetness  and  great  purity  of  expression,  the  prevalence 
of  a  quiet  religious  feeling,  an  agreeable  composition  and  an 
harmonious  and  tender  colouring.  In  these  respects  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  chai’acteristic  of  his  works. 

But  it  is  as  a  critic,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  as  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  that  Eastlake  is  best 
known  in  England  and  that  his  influence  was  most  exercised 
and  felt.  The  reputation  he  bad  gained  at  Rome  as  a  painter 
and  as  a  successful  investigator  of  the  principles  and  history  of 
art,  combined  with  his  high  and  honourable  character,  obtained 
for  him  friends,  who  were  not  only  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of 
the  arts,  but  statesmen  avIio  could  appreciate  their  value  and 
use.  Amongst  them  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  on  art  and  delicate  and  generous  bearing 
towards  artists  and  men  of  letters  and  science  might  well  furnish 
an  example  for  imitation.  lie  had  not  been  less  struck  by  the 
straightforward  simplicity  of  Eastlake’s  character,  than  by  the 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  displayed  in  the  painter’s  evi¬ 
dence  before  Mr.  Hawes’  Committee  ‘  for  Inquiring  into  the 
‘  means  of  promoting  the  arts  in  this  country,’  and  by  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  Art  and  his  letters  upon  the 
proposed  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  When, 
therefore,  the  ‘  Fine  Arts’  Commission  ’  was  nominated.  Sir 
Robert  requested  Mr.  Eastlake  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
secretary. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  jiublic  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  in  decorating  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  there  can  now  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  ai)pointment  of  Eastlake  to  be  its  secretary.  In  conduct¬ 
ing  the  routine  work  of  the  Commission  he  displayed  busi¬ 
ness  habits  and  a  power  of  dealing  with  details,  w'hich  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  hitherto  devoted 
himself  to  an  artist’s  career.  His  correspondence  and  the 
records  he  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  are 
models  of  conscientious  accuracy.  In  his  relations  with  the 
various  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  and  others — not  the  easiest 
of  mortals  under  any  circumstances  to  deal  with — who  were 
employed  in,  or  in  any  way  connected  Avith  this  great  under¬ 
taking,  he  shoAved  a  delicate  consideration  for  their  feelings 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  merits  unaffected  by  prejudice 
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or  professional  jealousy,  which  j^ained  for  him  their  entire  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence.  The  Reports  which  he  made  to  the 
Commission,  and  his  occasional  contributions  to  periodicals, 
some  of  which  have  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form, 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of 
the  fine  arts  that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  lucidity  and  accuracy  of  expression,  by 
broad  and  philosophic  views  of  the  principles  and  object  of  the 
arts,  and  by  a  varied  knowledge  of  all  subjects  connected  hoAv- 
ever  indirectly  Avith  them,  Avhich  place  them  in  many  respects 
above  the  lectures  of  Reynolds,  to  AA-hich  they  are  not  inferior 
in  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction. 

The  AA’ork  Avhich  the  Royal  Commission  had  undertaken  Avas 
a  vast  one  and  not  unAVorthy  of  a  groat  and  cultivated  nation. 
The  Prince  Consort,  who  AAas  its  President,  took  the  principal 
part  in  its  conduct,  and  superintended  Avith  remarkable  indus¬ 
try  and  intelligence  every  detail.  lie  Avas  guided  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  labours  by  an  enlightened  desire  to  jwomote  the 
fame  and  elevate  the  character  of  his  adopted  country  by  raising 
a  monument  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  nations  and  other 
times,  by  encouraging  the  arts  and  artists,  and  by  founding  a 
national  school  of  historical  and  decorative  j)ainters,  such  as 
flourished  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
That  these  grand  aspirations  and  noble  ideas,  Avorthy  of  a 
leader  of  a  civilised  people,  have  not  been  fully  realised,  may 
be  attributed  to  more  than  one  cause.  In  the  first  place,  the 
architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  Avas  restricted  to  a 
style  of  architecture  Avhich  at  that  time  was  not  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  and  which,  unless  treated  in  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  spirit,  is  ill  adapted  for  internal  decoration. 
Instead  of  having  the  full  and  diffused  light  Avhich  painting 
and  sculpture  required  in  such  a  building — especially  in  our 
climate — the  great  halls,  the  passages,  the  staircases,  and  the 
very  places  of  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  so  dark  that  they  scarcely  admit  at  all  of  the  highest  class 
of  decoration.  In  the  next  place,  the  purely  architectural 
decorations  are  out  of  keeping  and  harmony  with  what  Ave 
term  ‘  Avorks  of  art  ’  —  that  is  to  say,  Avorks  Avhich  by  their  i 
abstract  perfection  and  beauty  are  admirable,  irrespective  of 
the  site  they  may  occupy.  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  conception  of 
Gothic  architecture  was  a  highly  and  elaborately-decorated 
building,  in  Avhich  all  the  ornamentation,  whether  consisting  of 
human  figures,  of  animals,  or  of  foliage,  should  be  strictly 
conventional,  and,  as  nearly  as  human  ingenuity  could  make 
it.  the  counterpart  of  Avhat  had  been  executed  by  those  Avho 
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worked  some  centuries  ajTo.  We  believe  that  such  a  view  of 
the  end  of  architecture,  of  whatever  style,  is  essentially  a  false 
one ;  and  that  to  entertain  and  act  upon  it  is  to  limit  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  true  genius  of  Gothic  architecture.  At  any  rate  it 
is  essentially  opposed  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  sculpture  and 
painting  of  the  highest  class  if  they  are  to  form  part,  as  they 
ought  always  to  do,  of  the  architectural  decoration.  In  making 
these  remarks  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  join  in  that 
indiscriminating  condemnation  of  Sir  Charles  Barry's  building 
in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  indulge.  With  all  its  evident 
faults  there  is  no  modern  public  edifice  in  Europe,  and  few 
mediajval  ones,  which  can  be  compared  to  it  for  general 
grandeur  and  picturesqueness  of  effect,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
many  of  its  parts  and  details,  both  exterior  and  interior. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  create  a  school  of  mural  painting  was  the  want 
of  knowledge  and  experience  of  English  artists  in  the  highest 
branch  of  mui’al  decoration.  As  we  have  ah-eady  pointed  out, 
the  external  influences  and  the  traditions,  w’hich  are  required 
to  create  a  school  of  great  historical  painters  and  great  col¬ 
ourists,  are  Avanting  in  England.  Such  a  school  cannot  be 
created  on  demand,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  appear  ready  formed.  It  is  true  that  the  competition 
for  the  frescoes  produced  designs  of  great  merit  and  power, 
and  there  appeared  men  who,  in  a  different  climate  and  under 
different  circumstances,  might  not  have  been  inferior  to  the 
old  fresco-painters.  We  need  only  mention  the  cartoons  of 
Mr.  Watts,  which  united  grandeur  of  conception  and  design 
with  the  treatment  and  feeling  required  for  wall-painting. 
But  they  were  never  executed,  and  those  ultimately  chosen 
were  for  the  most  part  more  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
and  practice  of  the  English  school.  If  the  permanent  and 
general  interest  which  they  create  are  amongst  the  principal 
tests  of  the  merits  of  works  of  art — as  unquestionably  they 
ought  to  be — no  one  mil  doubt  that,  of  all  the  Avall-paintings 
executed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  two  frescoes  by  Mr. 
Maclise  of  the  Battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  the 
most  valuable  and  important,  because  they  are,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  actual  representations,  accurate  even  in  the  minutest 
details  of  portrait,  costume,  and  minor  accessories,  of  great 
national  events.  They  must  consequently  not  only  have  a 
lasting  but  an  ever-increasing  interest  for  future  generations. 
This  is  readily  understood  if  we  consider  the  feelings  with 
which  we  should  contemplate  the  representation  of  any  remark¬ 
able  event  of  former  times  executed  by  one  who  had  lived  at 
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that  time,  ami  was  consequently  able  to  give  us  a  truthful 
])icture  t>f  it  ami  of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  To  treat  an 
historical  subject  effectively,  so  as  to  create  a  general  anti 
permanent  interest  without  such  authenticity  of  facts  and  data, 
requires  powers  of  drawing,  colour,  and  composition  of  the 
greatest  rarity. 

A  third  caiise  of  the  failure  of  the  pictorial  decorations  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  material 
employed.  The  use  of  oil  for  mural  decoration,  owing  to  its 
confusing  reflections  of  light  and  its  tendency  to  grow  darker, 
has  been  generally  abandoned.  All  the  great  mural  painters 
have  employed  some  kind  of  water-colour,  or  tempera,  either 
the  ‘  fresco  secco  ’  of  the  earliest  Italian  masters,  or  the  later 
‘  buon  fresco,’  or  some  modification  or  combination  of  these 
two  processes.  The  German  school  of  wall-painters  have 
adopted  the  so-called  ‘  water-glass  ’  system.  The  process  of 
‘  buon  fresco,’  or  true  fresco,  consisting  of  painting  on  wet 
lime  which,  when  drying,  imbibes  and  permanently  retains 
the  pigment,  has  in  Italy  resisted  to  a  great  extent  the  effects 
of  age,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  would  Avithstand  the  insi¬ 
dious  influences  of  even  our  English  climate.  The  Avater-glass 
process  Avas  declared  to  be  inqAerishable  because  the  use  of  a 
fluid,  Avhich  hardens  like  an  impenetrable  varnish  over  the 
face  of  the  [)icture,  Avas  supposed  to  protect  the  colours  them¬ 
selves  from  all  contact  Avith  the  atmosphere.  Both  modes  of 
painting — the  ‘  buon  fresco  ’  and  the  ‘  Avater-glass  ’ — have  been 
adopted  in  the  decoration  of  the  Avails  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  both  unfortunately  shoAv  signs  of  being  equally 
liable  to  decay.  Whether  this  arises  from  atmospheric  causes 
peculiar  to  London,  if  not  to  the  rest  of  England,  or  Avhether 
from  the  materials  employed,  especially  in  ‘  buon  fresco,’  not 
having  been  properly  selected,  seems  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Some  of  our  ablest  analytical  chemists,  amongst  them  Dr. 
Percy,  avIio  has  been  officially  chai’ged  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject,  have  declared  that  no  painting  on  lime,  AA'hatever  may  be 
the  colouring  materials  or  the  process  used,  can  Avithstand  the 
effects  of  the  Loudon  atmosphere,  impregnated  Avith  the  acids 
generated  by  coal  smoke,  gas,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  connoisseurs  of  experience  avIio  maintain  that,  proAuded  the 
materials  employed  be  properly  and  carefully  selected,  and 
the  artist  have  experience  and  knoAvledge  of  the  art,  there  is 
no  reason  Avhy  ‘  buon  fresco  ’  should  not  be  as  durable  in 
England  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  Italy. 

Upon  all  questions  connected  Avith  mural  as  Avell  as  with 
general  decoration,  Avhether  as  to  sulycct,  style,  mode  of  treat- 
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ill  ment  or  material.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  views  and  opinions 

m  were  theoretically  sound,  and  his  reports  to  the  Commission, 

id  several  of  which  were  collected  and  published  by  his  friend 

;a,  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker  in  a  volume  entitled  ‘  Contributions  to  the 

lie  ‘  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,’  arc  full  of  learning  and  wise 

teaching.  The  late  JNIr.  Uwins,  a  painter  of  no  mean  capa- 
of  city,  declared  that  ‘  the  time  will  come  when  these  papers, 

ial  ‘  put  forth  under  the  modest  title  of  “  Reports  of  the  Fine 

its  ‘  “  Arts  Commission,”  will  be  quoted  as  the  highest  authority 

jr,  ‘  on  the  several  subjects  on  which  they  treat,’  which  include 

jrs  sculpture  and  basso-relievo,  as  well  as  fresco  and  other  branches 

ler  of  painting.  But  unfortunately,  however  admirable  and  just 

;er  the  jirinciples  laid  down,  ivhether  from  the  peculiar  circum- 

!se  stances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  or  from  other  causes,  they 

ve  could  only  be  j.artially  applied.  Nevertheless,  they  tended  to 

of  establish  Eastlake’s  reputation  as  an  original  thinker  and  as 

'et  the  highest  authority  upon  all  questions  connected  Avith  the 

ns  fine  arts. 

jts  In  August  1850  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy 

si-  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  INIartin  Shee.  That  dis- 

iss  tinguished  post,  Avhich  makes  him  Avho  occupies  it  the  head 

'  a  and  representative  of  English  art,  had  been  held  from  the  time 

he  of  Reynolds  by  men  Avho  possessed  more  or  less  literary  powers 

in-  and  acquirements,  and  Avho  Avere  men  of  authority  as  teachers 

of  and  critics.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  not 

en  ahvays  been  the  first  of  living  British  painters.  Shee,  although 

a  man  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  taste,  Avas  but  an  in¬ 
different  portrait-painter.  Reynolds  had  united  great  literary 
and  critical  abilities  Avith  the  highest  pictorial  skill.  But  such 
an  union  of  qualifications  has  been  rare  in  the  English  school. 
Very  feAv  of  our  painters  have  had  that  education  and  training, 
or  have  possessed  that  knoAvledge  and  refined  taste,  Avhich  are 
necessary  to  make  a  good  teacher,  a  fii’st-rate  critic,  or  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exponent  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  art,  or  to 
place  their  profession  in  public  estimation  in  that  position 
which  it  ought  to  hold  in  all  civilised  countries.  These  quali¬ 
ties,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Eastlake,  led  to  his 
having  been  chosen  Avithout  hesitation  and  almost  unanimously 
as  the  successor  of  Sir  Martin  Shee.  He  received  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  the  usual  honour  of  knighthood.  During  the  fifteen 
years  in  Avhich  he  held  the  office,  yeai’s  of  no  ordinary  diffi¬ 
culty  and  trial,  he  fully  justified  the  choice  that  the  Royal 
Acailemy  had  made,  both  by  promoting  its  interests  and  by 
upholding  and  raising  its  character  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
nianagcinont  (»f  its  affairs  (;ccupicd  much  of  his  time  and 
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compelled  him  to  abandon  gradually  the  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
has  the  oppoi-tunity  of  appearing  before  the  general  public  as 
a  teacher  and  exponent  of  art.  Ilis  discourses,  pronounced 
before  the  members  and  students,  are  more  or  less  t)f  a  jndvate 
nature,  and  unless  published  by  their  author,  as  were  the 
lectures  of  Reynolds,  they  have  little  influence  beyond  the 
select  few  collected  to  hear  them.*  Of  late  years  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  funiished  an  occasion  to  the 
President  for  saying  something  about  art  and  artists  Avhich 
may  reach  both  the  profession  and  the  public.  The  speeches 
pronounced  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  on  these  occasions,  when 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
the  day  are  present,  were  never  slovenly  or  off-hand,  but  were 
always  models  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  never  failed 
to  contain  some  appropriate  reflections  or  advice  intended  both 
for  his  audience  and  for  those  outside,  and  calculated  to  convey 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  arts  and  of  the  position  of  those  who 
profess  them. 

In  1855  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery.  This  newdy-constituted  office  was  one  parti¬ 
cularly  fitted  to  his  tastes  and  acquirements.  There  w'as  no  living 
artist  who  had  the  general  knowledge  of  all  schools  of  art  that 
he  possessed.  His  administration  of  the  National  Gallery  has 
contributed  not  a  little,  we  are  convinced,  to  the  improvement  of 
public  taste  and  knowledge  of  art,  as  it  certainly  has  to  public 
enjoyment.  He  succeeded,  by  judicious  arrangement,  by  valu¬ 
able  additions,  and  by  a  catholic  spirit  in  the  purchase  of 
pictures,  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  collections  in  Europe,  both  as  regards  the  choice 
character  of  the  works  it  contains,  and  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  paintmg  from  the  time  of  its  revival  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  present  day. 

He  had,  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  National  Gallery  ought  to  contain  an  historical 
series  of  pictures  as  well  as  a  collection  of  paintings  brought 
together  Avithout  reference  to  schools  or  epochs.  He  was  able, 
Avhen  its  Director,  to  carry  out  these  views.  Before  his  time 
many  opportunities  that  could  never  occur  again  of  increasing 


•  Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  discourses  were  privately  printed  for  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  complete  collection  of  Sir 
Charles’  Avritings,  which  are  noAV  scattered,  should  bo  given  to  the 
Avorld. 
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and  enriching  onr  Gallery,  and  making  it  more  worthy  of  the 
nation,  had  been  lost.  He  had  bewailed  the  neglect  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  those  who  when  in  otfice  allowed  important  private  col¬ 
lections  such  as  that  made  by  ]Mr.  Solly,  and  which  now  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  the  fine  and  instructive  collection  of 

Eictures  at  Berlin,  to  pass  into  foreign  hands.  He  exerted 
imsclf  to  the  utmost  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
purchase  the  drawings  of  the  old  masters  which  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  by  his  will  had  offered  to  the  nation  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms.  \Vho  can  now  look  back  without  a  sense 
of  regret  and  shame  to  the  dispersion  of  that  magnificent  and 
unrivalled  collection,  which  contained  amongst  its  treasures 
many  original  designs  and  sketches  for  pictures  in  our  National 
Gallery,  and  to  which  on  this  account  alone  it  would  have  been 
an  invaluable  addition?  And  this  feeling  is  increased  by  the 
reflection  that  there  is  now  amongst  our  public  men  a  tendency 
to  mistaken  economy,  and  to  a  vulgar  and  narrow-minded 
appreciation  of  art,  which  may  even  in  these  days  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  similar  blunders.  We  say  ‘  mistaken  economy’ 
because  in  no  case  that  we  can  call  to  mind  has  a  collection  of 
any  importance  been  offered  to  Government  and  declined, 
which  has  not  proved  to  be  of  far  greater  pecuniary  value 
when  disposed  of  by  public  competition  than  the  sum  named 
for  its  purchase.  The  Lawrence  and  Bernal  collections  are 
striking  examples  of  this  fact.  If  we  are  to  take  the  lowest 
and  most  mercenary  view  of  art  Ave  might  still  insist  that  there 
is  a  money  value  in  such  objects,  fo  say  nothing  of  their 
influence  upcn  public  taste,  and  consequent  indirect  influence 
upon  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  which  renders  them  by 
no  means  an  unprofitable  investment.  We  could  mention 
many  instances  besides  the  two  Ave  have  named,  in  Avhich  by 
the  re-sale  of  a  portion  of  a  collection  the  choicest  and  most 
valuable  ])art  of  it  might  have  been  secured  to  the  country  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  Our  ])resent  rulers,  if  report 
speaks  true,  do  not  seem  inclined  to  folloAv  the  example  which 
]\Ir.  Disraeli  set  them  Avhen  he  purchased  for  the  nation  the 
Blacas  collection,  an  enlightened  and  liberal  act,  for  Avhlch  Ave 
desire  to  give  him  all  credit.  Thus  Ave  fear  that  an  invaluable 
collection  of  ancient  gold  ornaments,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  mediaeval,  Avhich  had  been  offered  to  the  nation  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  and  Avhich  Avould  have  made  the  British 
Museum  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Louvre  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  archeology,  has  been  lost  by  vacillation  and  unAvise 
economy. 

As  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
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visited  most  parts  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
pictures  and  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  principal  public 
and  private  collections.  The  result  mainly  of  these  journeys 
was  the  addition  of  139  pictures  to  the  National  Gallery, 
including  specimens  of  the  principal  schools,  and  many  beauti¬ 
ful  and  valuable  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  which 
serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  history  of  art,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  of  European  civilisation.  Now  that  a  kind  of 
reaction  seems  to  have  set  in  against  the  jiroductions  of  early 
Italian  and  German  art,  no  less  foolish  and  irrational  than  the 
mania  which  made  them  at  one  time  the  mere  hobby  of  the 
collector,  ignorant  both  of  their  true  value  and  of  their  real 
beauties,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  one  of  Sir  Charles’s  tersely 
expressed  ai)horisms  with  reference  to  them : — ‘  The  imperfec- 
‘  tion  of  immaturity  is  always  more  pleasing  than  the  imperfec- 
‘  tion  of  decline.’  It  is  this  which  rendei’s  the  pictures  of  the 
early  masters,  with  all  their  faults,  so  far  more  pleasing  and 
interesting  than  those  of  the  painters  of  the  later  Italian  schools 
with  all  their  merits.  In  the  one  case  we  see  earnest  men 
struggling  against  imperfect  technical  knowledge,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  inability  to  express  adequately  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  in  the  other  w’e  have  abundant  technical  knowledge 
and  tlie  accumulated  experience  of  several  generations  without 
thoughts  or  feelings  worthy  of  expression. 

We  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  the  exquisite  little  picture 
gcnei’ally  known  as  the  ‘  Aldobrandini  Rapliael,’  the  small  but 
select  collection  of  M.  Beaucousin  of  Paris  ( which  his  personal 
influence  secured  for  the  nation),  the  specimens  of  the  early 
Italian  schools  from  the  Lombardi  collection,  several  interest¬ 
ing  works  from  the  remains  of  the  Manfrini  and  Costabile 
Galleries,  and  many  other  important  paintings.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  respect  which  his  honourable  and  loyal  cha¬ 
racter  had  earned  for  him  abroad,  enabled  him  to  obtain 
access  to  private  collections  and  to  acquire  pictures  which 
would  probably  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  other  English¬ 
men. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  pictures  that  his  life  was  brought  to  a 
close  at  Pisa  on  December  24,  1865.  lie  died  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age  regretted  and  honoured  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  wife  declining  a  public 
funci’al  in  St.  Paul’s  as  inconsistent  with  that  modest  and 
retiring  character  which  had  distinguished  her  husband  through 
life. 
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To  her  short  and  interesting  biography  Lady  Eastlake  has 
added  two  essays  by  Sir  Charles,  one  entitled  ‘  How  to 
‘  Observe,’  the  other  a  fragment,  upon  ‘  The  Beautiful  and 
‘  Sublime,’  and  ‘  The  Representations  of  the  Saviour.’  Also 
a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  upon  ‘  The 
‘  Difference  between  Language  and  Art.’  They  are  re¬ 
markable,  like  all  his  writings,  for  clearness  of  ^iew',  pre¬ 
cision  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  illustration ;  especially  the 
‘  How  to  Observe,’  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  as  a  masterpiece  of  exposition 
and  criticism.  He  had  at  a  very  early  age,  as  we  have  seen, 
studied  the  philosojihy  of  art.  Lessing’s  celebrated  work  ‘  The 
Laocoon,’  seems  to  have  insi)ired  him  with  a  taste  for  those 
investigations  into  the  principles  and  metaphysics  of  art  in 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  indulge.  His  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  enabled  him  the  better  to  pursue  these  re¬ 
searches,  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  German  literature  that 
such  speculations  are  found.  His  own  mind  in  matters  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  thought  Avas  of  a  someAvhat  German  cast,  and  we 
have  been  struck  Avith  the  subtle  reasoning  and  profound 
vieAvs  AA’hich  occur  in  his  Avritings.  Lady  Eastlake  is,  no 
doubt,  right  in  her  suggestion  that  in  Lessing’s  w'ork  he 
found  the  confirmation  of  his  OAvn  system  of  definition  as 
respects  the  principles  of  art,  and  that  ‘  from  it  again  he  struck 
‘  out  ncAV  and  sound  ideas  peculiarly  his  oav'u.’ 

To  his  accurate  and  extensive  knoAvdcdge  of  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  history  and  practice  of  painting,  his  discourses,  the 
two  volumes  under  the  title  of  ‘  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 
‘Painting’  (the  second  volume  of  Avhich  has  been  published  by 
Lady  Eastlake  since  his  death),  and  his  translation  of  Kugler’s 
‘  Handbook  of  Painting,’  bear  ample  testimony.  The  ‘  Mate- 
‘  rials  for  the  History  of  Oil  Painting  ’  embrace  a  much  Avider 
field  of  inquiry  than  this  modest  title  Avould  suggest,  and  the 
volume  is  full  of  matter  no  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  than  valuable  to  the  student.  In  his  writings,  as  in  his 
character,  Eastlake  worthily  represented  his  country  and  his 
art ;  and  Avhatever  may  be  the  estimate  of  his  pictures  by  pos¬ 
terity,  those  Avho  folloAV  the  arts  may  be  proud  of  a  man  Avho 
laboured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  raise  their  profession,  and  to 
secure  for  it  the  position  Avhich  it  ought  to  hold  in  every  country 
that  has  claims  to  high  culture  and  civilisation. 
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Aut.  V. — 1.  JMemoir  of  Dr.ConoUi/,  By  Sir  James  Cl AUK, 
M.D.,  Bart.  Loiulon. 

2.  Lunaer/,  its  Past  anti  its  Present,  By  Robert  Gardner 
Hill,  F.S.A.  London. 

^PiiE  tomb  of  St.  Dympna,  the  patron-saint  of  the  remarkable 
"*■  lunatic  colony  at  Gheel  in  Belgium,  is  sought  to  this  day 
by  the  faitliful,  who  have  worn  away  for  ages  the  stones  sur¬ 
rounding  her  effigy  in  their  prayers  for  her  propitiatory  influ¬ 
ence  on  behalf  of  their  afflicted  friends.  And  on  that  spot,  at 
least,  it  may  be  said  that  her  influence  has  not  been  unfelt. 
But  throughout  Europe  and  for  many  ages,  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  was  based  on  the  old  priestly  conception  that  mad¬ 
ness  meant  possession  by  the  devil.  The  awful  visitations  which 
darken  and  overthrow  the  mind  of  man,  were  regarded  as 
visible  manifestations  of  the  Evil  one,  to  be  exorcised  by 
charms  or  averted  by  the  ritual  of  superstition.  Physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  influences  were  however  not  forgotten,  and 
the  priestly  leeches,  whilst  they  inculcated  an  appeal  to  the 
Most  High  in  aid  of  their  eftbrts  to  evict  the  arch-fiend,  did 
not  neglect  to  employ  the  devil’s  own  weapons  in  the  form  of 
brutal  treatment.  But  it  was  left  for  later  times  to  invent  so- 
called  scientific  contrivances  to  wrench  madness  out  of  suflPering 
humanity,  and  especially  to  German  subtilty  and  imagination 
to  devise  methods  of  torture  which  transcended  any  amount  of 
simple  physical  brutality.  Instead  of  eviction  by  the  aid  of 
God,  terror  and  surprise  were  called  into  play.  Devices  of  so 
devilish  a  nature  were  sometimes  employed,  that  we  are  left 
to  doubt  whether  the  physician  or  the  patients  were  the  most 
insane.  One  of  these  was  to  entice  the  sufterers  to  walk 
across  a  floor,  that  suddenly  gave  way  and  dropped  them  into 
a  bath  of  surprise,  in  which  tliey  were  half  dro^vned  and  half 
frightened  to  death.  A  still  more  demoniacal  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  sometimes  employed.  Patients  were  confined  by 
chains  in  a  well,  and  the  water  was  gradually  made  to  ascend, 
thus  exposing  the  poor  victims  to  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  gradual  approach  of  inevitable  death.  But  such 
terror  was  not  sufficiently  imaginative  or  romantic.  Dr. 
Conolly  tells  us,  to  satisfy  some  German  physicians,  who 
‘  wished  for  machinery  by  which  a  j)atient  just  arrived  at  an 
‘  asylum,  and  after  being  drawn  with  frightful  clangour  over  a 
‘  metal  bridge  across  a  moat,  could  be  suddenly  raised  to  the 
‘  top  of  a  tower,  and  as  suddenly  lowered  into  a  dark  and  sub- 
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‘  terranean  cavern ;  and  they  owned  that  if  the  patient  could 
‘  he  made  to  alight  among  snakes  and  serpents  it  Avonld  be  still 
‘  better.’  In  England,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  national  tendency  favoured  mechanical  contrivances 
less  mentally  terrifying,  but  even  more  physically  cruel.  A 
Dr.  Darwin  invented  the  circular  sw’ing,  in  winch  monomanlacal 
and  melancholic  patients  were  bound  in  the  longitudinal  posi¬ 
tion  when  it  Avas  required  to  induce  sleep,  and  in  the  erect 
position  when  intestinal  action  was  required.  This  instrument 
Avas  said  to  produce  such  results  that  the  mere  mention  of  its 
name  Avas  enough  to  induce  terror.  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician, 
desired  to  improve  upon  this  SAving  by  advising  that  it  should 
be  used  in  the  dark  in  hopeless  cases,  Avith  the  addition  of  un¬ 
usual  noises  and  smells.  Yet  this  terrible  contrivance  Avas 
regarded  by  physicians  of,  Ave  presume,  ordinary  humanity 
A^■ith  such  approval  that  it  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Hallaran  as  an 
invention  ‘  that  no  Avell-regulated  asylum  should  be  AA’ithout.’ 
A  curious  example  this  of  the  complacency  of  even  educated 
men  in  accepting  arrangements,  hoAvever  cruel,  Avith  Avhich  they 
are  familiar,  and  a  Avarning  to  asylum  jdiysicians  of  this  age  to 
beware  of  Avhat  Bacon  calls  the  ‘  Idols  of  the  den.’ 

We  confess  that  it  is  painful  and  ])erhaps  unnecessary  to 
trace  back  so  far  the  misery  the  insane  have  undergone ;  and 
we  should  not  have  continued  the  sad  story,  Avere  it  not  advis¬ 
able  to  shoAv  that  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  insane  is  a 
progressive  science  nobly  developed  by  our  fathers  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  yet  capable  of  a  still  Avider  extension  by  our 
sons,  labouring  in  a  season  Avhen  the  fair  humanities  give  pro¬ 
mise  of  SAveeping  aAvay  like  a  flood  all  the  old  ideas  Avhich  in  a 
modified  form  still  surround  asylum  life. 

The  evidence  given  by  Avitnesses  before  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1815,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  old 
York  Asylum  and  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  shoAV  that  Avithin 
the  memory  of  living  men  jjatients  Avere  treated  more  like 
furious  beasts  than  human  beings.  In  the  latter  asylum  they 
were  shoAvn  to  the  public  on  certain  days  of  the  Aveek,  the 
charge  being  only  tAvopence,  a  less  sura  than  it  cost  to  see  the 
lions  in  the  ToAver.  It  Avas  the  custom  for  the  blackguards  of 
the  toAvn,  and  even  for  Avomen,  to  jeer  and  mimic  the  demented 
inmates  in  order  to  excite  them  to  rage.  Befractory  patients 
Avere  heavily  chained,  sometimes  those  Avho  Avere  not  violent 
were  fastened  like  savage  dogs  to  the  Avail.  Mr.  Wakefield, 
reporting  his  visit,  said :  — 

‘Attended  by  the  steAvard  of  the  hospital,  and  likcAvise  by  a  female 
keeper,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  Avomen’s  galleries.  One  of  the  side- 
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rooms  contained  about  ten  patients,  each  chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to 
the  wall,  the  chain  allowing  them  only  to  stand  up  by  the  bench  or 
form  fixed  to  the  wall,  or  to  sit  down  to  it.  The  nakedness  of  each 
patient  was  covered  by  a  blanket-gown,  only  the  blanket-gown  was  a 
blanket  formed  something  like  a  dressing-gown,  with  nothing  to  fasten 
it  in  front ;  this  constitutes  the  whole  covering ;  the  feet  were  even 
naked.’ 

In  another  part  of  the  house  many  women  were  found  locked 
up  in  cells,  naked  and  chained,  on  straw,  with  only  one  blanket 
for  a  covering ;  but  this  being  the  common  treatment  at  the 
time,  did  not  seem  to  strike  the  public  mind  so  much  as  the 
case  of  AV^illiam  Norris,  avIiosc  figure  may  be  said  to  stand  out 
as  a  martyr  and  a  liberator,  for  the  atrocious  treatment  of  this 
poor  creature  not  only  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
British  community,  but  was  instanced  as  a  terrible  example 
of  our  treatment  by  foreign  physicians — very  unfairly,  by  the 
way,  inasmuch  as  the  Retreat  at  York,  instituted  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Quakers,  which  exercised  less  restraint  than  any 
other  asylum  in  Europe,  had  been  in  operation  long  previous. 
Bethlehem,  however,  being  the  most  noted  public  asylum  in 
the  metropolis,  naturally  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
other.  Norris,  it  appears,  Avas  at  times  violent,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  indignities  he  had  to  put  up  with  from  his 
dninken  keeper.  In  order  to  control  him,  it  Avas  suggested  by 
the  a])othecary  that  he  should  be  chained,  and  that  the  chain 
should  be  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  Avail  of  his  cell,  so  that 
Avhen  it  Avas  necessary  to  approach  him,  he  might  be  hauled 
u))  by  the  chain.  Luckily,  Avant  of  room  Avould  not  permit 
of  the  acceptance  by  the  governors  of  this  Avild-beast  treatment, 
and  a  more  economical  cage  as  regards  space  Avas  contrived 
for  him,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  French  Asylum  phy¬ 
sician,  Esquirol : — 

*  A  short  iron  ring  Avas  riveted  round  his  nock,  from  Avhich  a  short 
chain  pa.sscd  to  a  ring  made  to  pass  upAvards  and  doAvnAvards  on  an 
upright  massive  bar,  more  than  six  feet  liigli,  inserted  into  the  wall. 
Round  his  body  a  strong  iron  bar  about  tAvo  inches  Avide  Avas  riveted ; 
on  each  side  of  the  bar  Avas  a  circular  projection,  Avhich,  being  fastened 
to  and  enclosing  each  of  his  arms,  pressed  them  close  to  his  side.’ 

Thus  manacled  he  lived  for  nine  years.  It  is  noteworthy, 
as  shoAving  the  dangerous  influence  of  an  asylum  atmosphere, 
that  the  Committee  of  Governors  of  the  hospital,  in  their 
report  upon  the  evidence  given  concerning  this  infernal  con¬ 
trivance,  state  that  ‘  it  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
‘  rather  a  merciful  and  humane  than  a  rigorous  and  severe  im- 
*  jirisoument' !  and  as  a  proof  that  it  Avas  so,  they  affirm  ‘  that 
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‘  he  never  complained  of  its  having  given  him  pressure  or 
‘  pain  ’  I 

Dr.  Munro,  the  chief  physician,  who  gave  his  assent  to  the 
use  of  this  cruel  cage,  and  under  whose  care  the  poor  women 
were  chained  to  the  walls  in  the  different  wards,  stated  before 
the  Committee  that  ‘irons  were  only  fit  for  paupers;  that 
‘  they  were  never  used  for  his  own  private  patients.’  .  .  . 
Being  asked  why  a  gentleman  would  not  like  irons,  his  reply 
was  indicative  of  a  social  contempt  of  the  lower  classes  which 
seems  strange  enough  at  the  present  day,  especially  after  the 
loving  tenderness  of  Conolly  for  the  ix)or  and  neglected.  ‘  In 
‘  the  first  place,’  replied  he,  ‘  I  am  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
‘  gentlemen  in  irons ;  I  never  StW  anything  of  the  kind ;  it  is  a 
‘  thing  so  totally  abhorrent  to  my  feelings,  that  I  never  con- 
‘  sidered  it  necessaiy  to  put  a  gentleman  in  irons.’  But  the 
highest  rank  did  not  exempt  the  unhappy  victims  of  mental 
disease  fi'om  treatment  at  which  humanity  recoils.  Mr.  Massey, 
iu  his  ‘  History  of  King  Geoi-ge  III.,’  has  drawn  from  the 
Harcourt  Papers  an  affecting  picture  of  the  atrocious  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  the  King  was  subjected  in  1788,  when  Dr. 
Warren  regarded  him  as  a  confirmed  lunatic.  The  King’s 
disorder  manifested  itself  principally  in  unceasing  talk  (he 
talked  once  for  nineteen  hours  without  intermission),  but  no 
disposition  to  violence  Avas  exhibited.  Yet  he  Avas  subjected 
constantly  to  the  severe  restraint  of  the  strait-Avaistcoat ;  he 
Avas  secluded  from  the  Queen  and  his  family,  and  denied  the 
use  of  a  knife  and  fork.  He  Avas  abandoned  to  the  care  of  Ioav 
mercenaries,  one  of  Avhom — a  German  page  named  Ernst — 
actually  struck  him.  The  King  after  his  recovery  retained  a 
liA’ely  recollection  of  these  outrages.  No  sooner  Avas  Dr. 
Willis  called  in  than  all  this  changed.  That  estimable  person 
immediately  soothed  his  patient,  released  him  from  coercive 
restraint,  j)rcsented  him  Avith  a  razor  to  shave  himself,  and 
Avhen  the  King  demanded  a  knife  and  fork  he  courteously  as¬ 
sented,  saying,  that  he  hoped  to  be  alloAved  to  have  the  honour 
of  dining  Avith  His  Majesty.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
)  Avere  again  brought  into  his  presence.  These  measures  Avere 
vieAved  AA'ith  the  greatest  je^ousy  and  alarm  by  the  Court 
physicians,  but  the  consequence  Avas  that  the  King  in  a  feAv 
Aveeks  entirely  recovered.  That  Avas  one  of  the  first  and  most 
striking  instances  of  a  victory  gained  by  non-restraint  over 
madness. 

The  effect  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1815  Avas  exceed- 
ingly  great.  It  struck  the  fii’st  great  bloAv  at  the  bad  experi¬ 
ence  Avhich  is  the  baue  of  lunatic  establishments.  The  periodical 
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vomitings  and  piu’gings  which  at  stated  times  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  administered  to  the  j)atients  regardless  of  necessity,  but 
because  Dr.  ^Nlunro  had  inherited  the  practice  from  his  father, 
were  given  uj);  poor  Norris  w’as  extracted  from  his  iron  cage,  and 
after  having  been  so  long  confined  in  it,  to  the  prone  or  erect 
position,  thankful  for  small  mercies,  expressed  his  thanks  that 
he  Avas  ‘  allowed  to  sit  doAvn  on  the  edge  of  his  bed.’  The  poor 
Avomcn  that  hung  from  their  fetters  and  chains  on  the  Avail,  like 
vermin  chained  to  a  barn  door,  Avere  liberated,  dressed  like  human 
creatures,  and  became  at  once  calmer,  and  Dr.  Haslam  the 
apothecary,  Avho  Avas  the  medical  despot  of  the  hospital  not¬ 
withstanding  his  proud  boast  to  the  Committee,  ‘  I  am  so  much 
‘  regulated  by  my  oavu  experience  that  I  haA  e  not  been  disposed 
‘  to  listen  to  those  Avho  have  had  less  experience  than  myself,’ 
(a  remark  avc  sometimes  still  hear,  by  the  AA’ay,  from  asylum 
Bujierintendents),  found  that  the  fresh  breath  of  a  humane 
publiq  opinion  had  bloAvn  to  the  Avinds  his  cruel  conceit,  and 
so  changed  the  den  that  he  had  ‘  hung  Avith  curses  dark,’  that 
visitors,  horrified  but  a  year  before  by  the  sights  and  sounds 
in  the  asylum,  noAV  scarcely  recognised  it  so  changed  and  quiet 
were  the  Avards. 

In  all  public  asylums  and  wdierever  any  public  supervision 
penetrated,  chains  Avei*e  abolished,  and  to  this  extent  the  iH)or 
insane  ]»auper  Avas  put  upon  a  par  Avith  the  gentleman,  but 
handcuff's  and  strait-AA'aistcoats  AA’ere  still  considered  implements 
that  ‘  no  Avell-regulated  asylum  should  be  Avithout.’  The  time 
Avas  at  hand,  hoAvever,  in  AA'hich  the  force  of  public  opinion,  even 
in  respect  to  these  minor  forms  of  personal  restraint,  Avas  about 
to  influence  old  ideas.  From  the  very  commencement  of  this 
Journal  the  subject  Avas  discussed  in  these  pages.  In  1803  an 
article  on  Pinel’s  ‘  Alienation  Mentale,’  written  by  Dr.  Henry 
Reeve,  aaIio  Avas  afterAA-ards  physician  to  the  Norfolk  and 
NorAvich  Bethlehem  Ilosjntal,  AA-here  he  introduced  a  milder 
form  of  treatment,  appeared  in  our  third  number ;  and  the 
spirited  revieAv  by  Sydney  Smith  of  Tuke’s  Avork  on  Non-Re¬ 
straint  published  in  1814,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  notions  of 
resident  physicians  of  asylums  Avith  respect  to  this  great  principle 
Avhich  before  long  Avas  to  receive  a  larger  jmactical  development 
at  their  hands.  Still  it  Avas  accident  again  that  gave  the  next 
impidsc  to  the  movement,  and  this  took  ])lace  in  the  Lincoln 
Asylum.  Conolly  in  his  ‘  Treatment  of  the  Insane,’  tells  us 
that,  ‘  a  patient  in  that  asylum  had  died  in  the  year  1829,  in 
‘  consequence  of  being  strapped  to  a  bed  in  a  strait-waistcoat 
‘  during  the  night,  and  this  accident  led  to  the  establishment 
‘  of  an  important  rule  that  avIicuca  cr  restraints  Avere  used  in 
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*  the  night,  an  attendant  should  continue  in  the  room ;  a  rule 

*  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  much  diminishing  the  supposed 
‘  frequency  of  such  restraints  being  necessary.’  It  was  soon 
found  that  a  principle  that  answered  so  well  at  night  was  also 
applicable  by  day,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  by  degrees 
the  necessity  for  restraint  became  less  frequent,  so  much  so, 
that  for  some  successive  days  the  asylum  records  were  without 
any  entry  of  their  use.  This  was  in  the  year  1834,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Hadwin  Avas  the  house-surgeon  of  the  asylum.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Gardner  Hill  succeeded  him.  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  predecessor,  he  still  further  ignored  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint,  and  in  1837  he  boldly  declared  that  they 
might  be  altogether  abolished. 

As  the  name  of  Dr.  Charlesworth,  the  visiting-physician  to 
the  Lincoln  Asylum,  has  been  associated  Arith  that  of  Dr. 
Gardner  Hill  as  an  equal  labourer  in  carrying  out  the  neAV 
idea — nay,  has  been  placed  by  some  as  the  real  discoA-erer — 
we  think  it  but  fair  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  Dr. 
Gardner  Hill  in  his  volume,  ‘  Lunacy,  Past  and  Present,’ 
should  be  adduced,  and  Ave  hold  it  to  be  conclusive.  Whilst 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  CharlcsAVorth  readily  received 
the  ideas  of  the  house-surgeon  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  and 
warmly  seconded  him  in  his  bold  attempt  to  throw  aAvay 
all  implements  of  restraint,  it  cannot  be  further  maintained 
that  he  had  any  right  to  the  name  of  inventor  of  the  system. 
Dr.  Conolly,  indeed,  refers  to  him  as  sharing  with  Dr.  Gardner 
Hill  that  credit,  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  a  too  partial 
friendship.  Dr.  Gardner  Hill  is  certainly  not  persuasive  in 
his  style,  and  for  this  reason  has  raised  up  many  enemies  to 
his  assertions  ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  folloAA’ing 
evidence  of  his  claims  to  the  great  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  do  away  with  mechanical  methods  of  restraint  is  indisput¬ 
able.  The  report  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum  for  1836  refers 
thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  great  experiment  to  the 
success  of  Dr.  Gardner  Hill’s  fruitful  idea : — ‘  Three  succes- 
‘  sive  months  (except  one  day)  have  noAv  elapsed  Avithout  the 
‘  occurrence  of  a  single  instance  of  restraint  in  this  establish- 
‘  ment ;  and  out  of  thirty-six  Aveeks  that  the  house-surgeon 
‘  has  held  his  present  situation,  twenty-five  Avhole  Aveeks,  ex- 
‘  cepting  two  days,  have  been  passed  Avithout  any  recourse  to 

*  such  means,  and  even  without  an  instance  of  confinement  to 
‘  a  separate  room.’  Again,  in  the  report  of  1838,  which  is 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  E.  P. 
CnarlesAvorth,  the  merit  of  the  neAV  idea  is  unequiv'ocally 
ascribed  to  the  house-surgeon — no  mention  being  made  of 
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Dr.  Charlesworth’s  name.  ‘  There  is  now,’  says  this  report, 
‘  an  increased  confidence  that  the  anticipations  of  the  last  year 
‘  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  an  example  may  be  offered  of  a 
*  public  asylum,  in  which  undivided  personal  attention  towards 
‘  the  patients  shall  be  altogether  substituted  for  the  use  of 
‘  instruments  of  restraint.’  ‘  The  bold  conception  of  pushing  the 
‘  mitigation  of  restraint,  of  actually  and  formally  abolishing 
‘  the  practice  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  due  to  Mr.  Hill, 

‘  the  house-surgeon,  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  following 
‘  abstract  of  a  statistical  table,  showing  the  rapid  advancement 
‘  of  the  abatement  of  restraint  in  this  asylum  under  an  im- 
‘  proved  construction  of  the  building,  night-watching,  and 
‘  attentive  supervision.’  The  table  thus  mentioned  shows  that 
the  number  of  hours  passed  by  patients  under  restraint  di¬ 
minished  from  20,423  in  1829  to  a  significant  0  in  the  year 
1838.  Although  Dr.  Charlesworth  heartily  seconded  his  en¬ 
deavours,  and  for  so  doing  deserves  great  praise,  yet  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  so  mighty  a  reform  could  be  effected 
without  the  opposition  of  the  usual  number  of  obstructives  to 
all  original  ideas.  Dr.  Hill  says : — 

‘  Within  the  walls  I  had  the  whole  staff  of  attendants  against  me.  1 
prevailed  over  the  attendants  by  going  amongst  them  and  personally 
superintending  the  refractory  patients.  1  spent  several  hours  daily  in 
the  disorderly  patients’  wards  for  weeks  in  succession — in  fact  I  watched 
the  attendants  and  the  patients  until  I  felt  satisfied  that  restraint  was 
a  pretext  for  idleness,  and  nothing  more.  When  restraint  was  abolished, 
then  ceased  the  reign  of  “  guttling,  guzzling,  and  getting  drunk  by 
“  the  attendants,”  as  had  been  the  case  under  former  management. 
Outside  the  asylum  I  had  the  whole  medical  world  against  me.  The 
superintendents  of  several  of  our  largest  asylums  opened  a  regular 
battery  against  me.  I  W'as  assailed  right  and  left.  The  “  Hillite 
“  system,”  as  they  pleased  to  tenn  it,  was  denounced  as  “  Utopian.” 
By  one  it  was  called  “  an  absurd  dogma,”  by  another  “  a  gross  and 
“  psilpable  absurdity ;  ”  some  fulminated  against  it  as  “  the  wild  scheme 
“  of  a  philanthropic  visionary,  unscientific,  and  impossible ;  ”  by  others 
as  the  ravings  of  a  theoretic  philosopher,  involving  the  unnecessary 
exposure  of  the  lives  of  the  attendants — in  fact,  a  practical  breaking  of 
the  Sixth  Commandment.  Others,  more  moderate  in  their  views,  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  speculative,  peculative,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  rheto¬ 
rically  condemned  it  “  as  empirical,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  patient 
“  and  to  those  around  him.”  Dr.  James  Johnston  said  “  it  indicated 
“  insanity  on  the  part  of  its  supporters ;  it  was  a  mania  which,  like 
“  others,  would  have  its  day ;  ”  and  Monsieur  Moreau  de  Tours  said 
that  “  the  idea  was  entirely  Britannic ;  that  it  was  an  impossibility  in 
“  most  cases,  an  illusion  always,  and  the  expression  itself  a  lie.”  ’ 

It  seems  very  hard  indeed  if,  after  all  these  rough  words,  the 
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medical  man  who  called  them  forth  should  be  deprived  of  the 
merit  of  having  given  occasion  for  them ! 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Conolly,  the  non-restraint  system 
became  established  at  Lincoln.  It  is  to  the  infinite  credit  of 
the  noble  nature  of  the  great  reformer,  that  he  never  failed  to 
admit,  especially  in  public,  that  the  initiative  of  the  new  system 
was  not  due  to  himself.  To  Dr.  Gardner  Hill  this  great 
merit  was  due ;  to  his  lectures,  indeed,  on  Lunatic  Asylums, 
delivered  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution  at  Lincoln  in  1838, 
Dr.  Conolly  owed  the  hajipy  inspiration  which  led  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  new  doctrine.  In  order  to  convince  himself  of  its 
truth,  before  he  assumed  the  post  of  resident  physician  at 
Hanwell  Asylum,  he  visited  the  Lincoln  Asylum  and  witnessed 
its  practical  application. 

It  must  strike  many  minds  that  the  world  has  dealt  unfairly 
in  practically  ignoring,  as  it  has  done,  the  claims  of  Dr.  Gardner 
Hill.  In  all  great  discoveries  it  is  generally  the  one  Avho  has 
translated  ideas  into  acts  that  has  reaped  the  final  reward. 
The  great  Pinel,  Dr.  Tuke  of  the  York  Asylum,  Dr.  Hadwin 
of  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  all  contributed  their  stone  to  the  neAV 
idea,  but  it  is  to  Hill  that  the  undoubted  claim  of  courageously 
clearing  an  asylum  of  all  mechanical  implements  of  restraint 
is  incontestably  due,  and  for  this  service  the  crown  that  is 
due  to  him  should  no  longer  be  Avithheld.  And  this  may  be 
done  Avithout  taking  one  inch  from  the  stature  of  Conolly, 
Avho  so  modestly  repudiated  any  claim  to  the  idea  during  his 
life. 

Hut  to  Conolly  belongs  a  still  higher  croAvn,  not  merely  for 
his  courage  in  carrying  out  a  beneficent  conception  on  a  large 
scale  and  on  a  conspicuous  theatre,  but  for  his  genius  in  ex¬ 
panding  it.  To  him,  hobbles  and  chains,  handcuffs  and  muffs, 
Avere  but  material  impediments  that  merely  confined  the  limbs ; 
to  get  rid  of  these  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life;  but 
beyond  these  mechanical  fetters  he  suav  there  Avere  a  hundred 
fetters  to  the  spirit,  which  human  sympathy,  courage,  and  time 
only  could  remove. 

Perfect  as  Avas  the  experiment  carried  out  at  Lincoln  Asylum, 
the  remoteness  of  that  institution  from  the  great  centre  of 
life,  and  the  want  of  authority  in  its  author,  Avould  no  doubt 
have  prevented  its  acceptance  for  years  by  the  physicians  of 
the  great  county  asylums  so  long  wedded  to  old  habits.  It 
was  for  some  time  treated  as  the  freak  of  an  enthusiastic  mind, 
that  Avould  speedily  go  the  Avay  of  all  such  new-fangled  no¬ 
tions  ;  and  no  doubt  it  AA’Ould,  had  not  an  irresistible  impulse 
been  given  to  it  by  the  installation  of  Dr.  Conolly  at  IlanAvell, 
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where,  with  a  noble  ardour,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
in  the  then  largest  asylum  in  the  kingdom  the  lesson  he  had 
learned  at  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Henry  ^Maudsley  in  his  sketcli  of  the  life  of  Conolly,  in 
the ‘Journal  of  Mental  Science,’  dwells  upon  the  feminine 
type  of  Lis  mind : — ‘  A  character  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
‘  in  a  woman,  is  no  gift  of  fortune  to  a  man  having  to  meet 
‘  the  advci’se  circumstances  and  the  jwessing  occasions  of  a 
‘  tumultuous  life.’  Now  and  then  humanity  has  to  thank  the 
Creator  for  the  seeming  imperfections  of  his  creatures.  No 
doubt  this  great  reformer’s  mind  was  not  of  the  self-contained 
perfect  type  that  would  have  satisfied  Mr.  Carlyle;  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  utterly  lopsided ;  more  womanly  than  the  mind  of  a 
Avoman,  it  seemed  to  begin  and  end  Avith  love  and  sympathy;  and 
Avhat  a  Avorld  of  sympathy  it  requires  to  deal  Avith  the  demented, 
fatuous,  and  idiotic,  those  only  knoAV  aaIio  have  been  brought 
into  constant  contact  AA'ith  them.  Together  Avith  Pinel,  the 
great  French  psychologist,  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  moral 
courage,  or  rather,  shall  avc  say,  he  ])ossesscd  a  firm  belief  in 
the  poAver  of  gentle  and  humane  feeling  to  conquer  the  most 
outrageous  passions.  NotAvithstanding  the  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility  both  these  noble  men  took  iq)on  themselves  Avhen  they 
unloosed  the  bonds  of  their  prisoners,  they  neA'er  hesitated, 
or  doubted  of  the  result  of  the  step  they  Avere  about  to  take. 
They  Avere  alike  discouraged.  ‘  Experience,’  that  dreadful  im¬ 
pediment  to  all  progressive  seienee,  shook  its  head  doubtfully, 
and  anticipated  their  discomfiture.  Couthon,  in  1792,  after 
interrogating,  at  the  request  of  Pinel,  the  inmates  of  the  Bi- 
cetre,  Avhom  that  philanthropist  proposed  to  reclaim,  recoiled 
Avith  horror  from  the  proposal.  ‘  You  may  do  as  you  please 
‘  Avith  them ;  ’  said  he,  ‘  but  I  fear  you  Avill  become  their  victim.’ 
In  the  same  manner  Conolly’s  attempts  Avere  met  with  incre¬ 
dulous  pity.  His  ‘  Avant  of  experience’  in  lunatic  asylums  was 
ever  quoted  against  him  ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  system 
of  non-restraint  Avas  proved,  the  superintendents  of  other  asy¬ 
lums  Avere  still  unbelievers.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  recording  his  success,  he  says : — ‘  Our  asylum  is  noAV 
‘  almost  daily  visited  by  the  officers  of  other  institutions,  who 
‘  are  curious  to  knoAV  Avhat  method  of  restraint  Ave  do  resort  to, 
‘  and  they  can  scarcely  believe  thatVe  rely  wholly  on  constant 
‘  superintendence,  constant  kindness,  and  firmness  Avhen.re- 
‘  quired.’ 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  the  difference  Avith  which  Pinel 
and  Conolly  revicAved  the  first  results  of  their  brave  Avork — 
the  dramatic  detail  of  the  Frenchman  Avith  the  calm  narrative 
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style  in  which  the  physician  of  Hanwell  describes  the  relief 
from  bonds  of  a  Avhole  asylum  full  of  lunatics  : — 

‘  Tlie  first  experiment  of  Pinel  was  tried  upon  an  English  captain, 
whoso  history  no  one  knew,  as  he  had  been  in  chains  for  forty  years. 
He  was  thought  to  bo  tlie  most  furious  among  them ;  his  keepers  ap¬ 
proached  him  with  caution,  as  lu*  had  in  a  fit  of  fury  killed  one  of  them 
on  the  spot  with  a  blow  from  his  manacles.  lie  was  chained  more 
rigorously  than  any  of  the  others.  Pinel  entered  his  cell  unattended, 
and  calmly  said  to  him,  ‘  t'ai)tain,  I  will  order  your  chains  to  be  taken 
off,  and  give  you  liberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  if  you  will  promise  me 
to  behave  well  and  injure  no  one.”  “Yes,  I  promise  you,”  siiid  the 
maniac,  “  but  you  are  laughing  at  me  ;  you  are  all  too  much  afraid  of 
me.”  “  I  have  six  persons,”  answered  Pinel,  “  ready  to  enforce  my 
commands  if  necessary.  Believe  me  then,  on  my  word,  I  will  give  you 
liberty  if  you  will  put  on  this  strait-waistcoat.”  lie  submitted  to  this 
willingly  without  a  word ;  his  chains  were  removed  and  the  keepers 
retired,  leaving  the  door  of  the  cell  open.  He  raised  himself  many 
times  from  the  seat,  but  fi  ll  again  on  it,  for  he  had  been  in  a  sitting 
position  so  long  that  ho  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ho  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  balance,  and  with  tottering  steps 
he  came  to  the  door  of  his  <lark  cell.  His  first  look  was  at  the  sky,  and 
he  e.xclaimed  enthusiastically,  “  How  beautifid  !  ”  During  the  rest  of 
the  day  ho  was  continually  in  motion,  walking  up  and  down  the  stair¬ 
case  and  uttering  exclamations  of  delight.  In  the  evening  he  returned 
of  his  own  accord  to  his  cell,  W'here  a  better  bed  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  had  been  provided  for  him,  and  he  slept  tranquilly. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years  w'hich  he  s])ent  in  the  Bicetre,  he  had 
no  return  of  his  paroxysms,  but  even  rendered  himself  useful,  by  ex¬ 
ercising  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  insjine  patients  whom  he  ruled  in 
his  own  fashion.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Pinel  released  fifty-three 
maniacs  from  their  chains ;  among  them  were  men  of  all  conditions  and 
countries, — workmen,  merchants,  soldiers,  lawyers,  &c.  The  result 
was  beyond  his  hopes ;  tranquillity  and  harmony  succeeded  to  tumult 
and  disorder,  and  the  whole  discipline  was  marked  with  a  regularity 
and  kindness  w'hich  had  the  most  favourable  effect  on  the  insane  them¬ 
selves,  rendering  even  the  most  furious  more  tractable.’ 

But  this  humane  conduct  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The 
Paris  mob  did  not  believe  in  his  humanity,  and  attributing  it  to 
some  base  motive,  seized  him  one  day  in  the  streets,  and  would 
have  hung  him  but  for  the  interference  of  an  old  soldier  of  the 
guard,  whom  he  had  liberated  from  his  chains  I 

The  English  physician,  although  quite  as  enthusiastic  as 
Pinel,  is  still  ruled  by  national  calmness  of  thought,  and  his 
account  of  the  first  four  months  of  non-restraint  as  experienced 
at  Hanwell,  is  given  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Stratford,  in  a  manner  so  quiet  and  undemonstrative,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  experiment  seems  lost  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  record.  Not  only  had  he  to  deal  with  a  much  larger 
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number  of  lunatics  than  Piuel — there  were  800  at  Hanwell 
when  he  made  his  first  venture — but  when  he  loosened  their 
bonds  he  had  no  strait-waistcoats  and  other  articles  of  restraint, 
like  the  physician  of  the  Bicetre,  to  fall  back  upon.  What  he 
"ave  was  absolute  freedom,  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  limbs  was 
concerned,  and  had  he  resorted  to  even  the  slightest  means  of 
mechanical  control,  the  enemies  of  the  new  movement,  who 
were  jealously  watching  him,  Avould  have  declared  that  he  had 
failed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  humble  spirit  in  which 
he  announces  his  triumph  is  very  remarkable ; — 

‘  I  know  you  will  feel  glad,’  he  says,  writing  to  his  friend  in  January 
1840,  ‘  that  wo  have  now  ruled  this  great  house  for  four  months  without 
a  single  instance  of  restraint  by  any  of  the  old  and  objectionable  methods, 
The  use  of  stniit-waistcoats  is  abolished,  hand-straps  and  leg-locks 
never  resorted  to,  and  the  restraint-chairs  have  been  cut  up  to  make 
a  floor  for  the  carpenter’s  shop.  All  this  of  course  occasioned  some 
trouble  and  some  anxiety,  but  the  success  of  the  plan  and  its  visible 
good  effect  abundantly  repay  me.  I  think  I  feel  more  deeply  interested 
in  my  work  every  day.  I  meet  with  the  most  constant  and  kind  sup- 
j)crt  of  the  magistrates ;  indeed,  my  only  fear  is  that  they  should  say 
too  much  of  what  is  done  here,  and  thus  provoke  envy  and  censure.’ 

Looking  at  the  matter  as  wc  notv  do,  so  long  after  the  prac* 
tical  process  of  the  abolition  of  all  means  of  personal  restraint 
has  been  established,  we  cannot  fairly  estimate  the  anxiety  of 
mind  that  must  have  oppressed  Conolly,  when  having  thrown 
away  the  fetters  he  stood  face  to  face  tvith  suicidal  patients 
whose  great  aim  in  life  is  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  enduring  cun¬ 
ning  of  this  class  of  patients  in  compassing  their  ends,  their 
adroitness,  their  impulsive  vigour,  but  too  w'ell  known  to  him, 
must  have  been  before  him  night  and  day — a  single  life  lost  at 
this  moment  of  trial,  and  the  whole  superstructure  Avould  have 
crumbled  to  the  dust.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  during 
the  second  year  of  trial  nine  such  cases  were  brought  to  Han¬ 
well  ;  many  of  them  came  in  a  raving  condition,  bound  hand 
and  foot ;  they  were  taken  to  the  wards  and  then  set  free,  whilst 
those  who  brought  them  fled  in  terror.  Well  might  the  resi¬ 
dent  physician,  in  the  presence  of  such  crucial  tests  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him,  tremble  for  its  success.  Instead  of  rigid  bonds 
to  confine  the  patient’s  limbs,  he  had  nothing  to  resort  to  but 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  sympathy.  These  were  to  all  the 
world  but  himself  weak  and  impotent  substitutes ;  but  the 
event  proved  that  he  looked  with  larger  eyes  than  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  his  courage  was  responded  to  with  the  most  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  abolition  of  all  means  of  personal  restraint 
was  soon  found  to  have  more  than  a  temporary  influence  upon 
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the  patients.  It  modified  the  very  types  of  insanity.  Instead 
of  calming,  the  patients’  bonds  only  exasperated  them,  and 
their  features  from  their  constant  employment  settled  into 
rigid  expressions  of  rage  and  fury,  that  we  are  only  familiar 
with  in  the  prints  of  madhouse  scenes  in  the  old  times — to  ivit, 
Hogarth’s  grim  sketches,  which  seem  almost  to  caricature 
human  nature,  even  ivhen  exhibiting  the  most  diabolical  ex¬ 
pressions.  Conolly  in  his  fifth  report  notices  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  change : — 

‘  Fresh  illustrations  have  been  daily  afforded  of  the  advantages  of 
those  general  principles  of  treatment,  which  have  been  expressed  in 
former  reports,  and  of  which  the  effects  are  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
all  causes  of  irritation  and  excitement  from  the  irritable,  to  soothe, 
encourage,  and  comfort  the  depressed,  to  repress  the  violent  by  methods 
which  leave  no  ill-effects  on  the  temper,  and  leave  no  painful  recollec¬ 
tions  on  their  memory ;  and  in  all  cjises  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
promoting  a  restoration  of  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  affections.  Insanity  thus  treated  undergoes  great,  if  not 
unexpected,  modiiications ;  and  the  wards  of  lunatic  asylums  no  longer 
illustrate  the  harrowing  descriptions  of  their  former  state.  Maniacs 
not  exasperated  by  severity,  and  melancholy  not  deepened  by  the  want 
of  all  ordinary  consolation,  lose  their  exaggerated  character  in  Avhich 
they  were  formally  beheld.’ 

The  history  of  the  four  months  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the 
31st  of  October,  1839,  the  date  of  the  first  report  presented  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions  by  the  resident  physician  of  Ilanw'ell 
asylum,  repeats  itself  in  all  the  subsequent  reports  from  his 
pen.  Implements  of  coercion  were  abolished  once  and  for  all ; 
and  if  the  history  of  non-restraint  was  limited  to  a  mere  record 
of  the  disuse  of  these  mechanical  implements,  the  reeord  would 
be  very  slight  indeed ;  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  Conolly 
took  no  such  limited  view  of  the  great  theme  he  was  handling. 
In  his  mind  non-restraint  was  synonymous  with  an  entire 
absence  of  any  eireumstanee  or  thing  that  unneeessarily  irri  • 
tated  or  thwarted  the  patient — a  position  asylum  physieians, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  yet  fully  comprehended.  There  are 
methods  of  coercion  which  wound  the  spirit  still  more  than 
manacles  hurt  the  body.  Fully  aware  of  the  tyranny  that 
may  be  inflieted  without  the  use  of  iron  or  thong,  in  every  page 
of  his  works  he  enforces  the  necessity  for  human  sympathy 
and  kindness.  That  the  philanthropic  labours  of  Dr.  Conolly 
were  not  overlooked  by  his  contemporaries  we  have  proof  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  first  number  of  the  ‘  Psycho¬ 
logical  Journal  of  Medicine,’  written  by  the  editor  (Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow)  in  the  year  1848.  In  reviewing  Dr.  Conolly’s 
work  on  the  ‘  Construction  and  Government  of  Asylums,’  Dr. 
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AVinslow  thus  bears  honoiii’able  testimony  to  that  physician’s 
benevolent  exertions  on  the  behalf  of  the  insane  then  under 
his  care  in  the  Ilanwell  Asylum  : — 

‘Let  the  hundreds  wlio  annually  visit  this  noble  institution,  and 
wend  their  way  through  its  wards,  inspect  its  arrangeinents,  and  peram¬ 
bulate  through  its  grounds,  give  evidence  of  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  everything  is  conducted.  Dr.  Conolly’s  spirit  appears  to  per¬ 
vade  every  department  of  the  asylum ;  he  is  like  a  father  among  his 
children,  speaking  a  word  of  comfort  to  one,  clieering  another,  and 
exercising  a  kindly  and  humane  influence  over  all ;  making  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  the  patients  live  redolent  of  the  best  sympathies 
of  our  nature.  He  feels,  as  all  ought  to  feel  who  undertake  the  im¬ 
portant,  the  anxious,  and  responsible  management  of  the  insane,  that 
the  affliction  of  disease  does  not  necessariljj  block  up  the  avenues  to  the 
human  heart ;  that  even  in  the  worst,  the  most  distressing  forms  of 
mental  malady,  there  often  exist  some  of  the  better  principles  of  our 
spiritual  being  in  all  their  original  purity,  upon  which  the  physician 
and  the  moralist  may  act  with  advantage.’ 

In  this  liberal  and  just  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  we 
fear  he  has  left  but  few  disciples  behind,  few  who  see  the  whole  i 
scope  of  his  system,  or  at  least  have  courage  to  carry  it  out.  i 
Had  lie  lived,  he  would  not  have  thought  that  the  county 
asylum  was  the  latest  expression  of  his  idea,  or  have  contented  1 
himself  with  that  form  of  brick  and  mortar  humanity  which 
county  magistrates  so  affect.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  words  [ 
in  condemnation  of  asylum  extension,  at  a  time  when  it  had  [ 
not  reached  its  present  monstrous  development.  Ten  years 
ago,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Clark,  whose  able  ^ 
and  interesting  memoir  is  now  under  review,  he  says : —  I 

‘  In  the  monstrous  asylums  of  Ilanwell  and  Colney  Hatch,  sanitary’  | 
principles  have  been  fiirgotteii  and  eflicient  superintendence  rendered 
impos.sible.  The  magistrates  go  on  adding  wing  to  wing  and  story  to 
story’,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ])rofession  and  to  common  sense, 
rendering  the  institution  mo.st  unfavourable  to  the  treatment  of  patients, 
and  their  management  most  harassing  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  medical 
superintendent.’ 

And  this  process  of  enlargement  is  going  on  with  redoubled 
vigour  all  over  the  kingdom.  Nearly  every  county  asylum 
is  demanding  and  obtaining  enlargement,  and  aiiplicants  are 
overtaking  even  these  enlargements.  It  is  cajiable  of  proof 
that  lunacy  is  not  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  popu-  | 
lation,  but  still  they  flow’  into  these  asylums  quicker  than  the 
old  inmates  die  out.  The  very’  imj)oslng  appearance  of  these 
establishments  acts  as  an  advertisement  to  draw  patients 
towards  them.  If  we  make  a  convenient  lumber-room,  we 
all  know  how  speedily  it  becomes  filled  up  with  lumber.  Tlie  ^ 
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county  asylum  is  the  mental  lumber-room  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  district ;  friends  arc  only  too  willing,  in  their  poverty,  to 
place  away  the  human  cncumbranBC  of  the  family  in  a  palatial 
building,  at  the  county  expense,  lint  though  the  natural 
appearance  of  these  iustitutu)us  is  so  attractive,  the  pleasure- 
grounds  look  so  well  kept,  the  walks  so  trim,  everything  that 
is  merely  material  is  in  such  good  order,  Ave  fear  Ave  must 
demur  to  the  extravagant  opinions  that  have  been  uttered 
Avith  respect  to  their  qualifications  as  places  of  mental  cure. 
Insanity  does  not  Avholly  alter  a  man’s  nature  ;  as  a  rule,  his 
old  instincts,  habits,  and  feelings  remain  exaggerated  or 
tAvisted  in  some  cases  no  doubt,  but  still  they  form  an  integral 
part  of  his  nature,  and  cannot  be  rudely  violated  or  oppressed 
Avithout  ci’eating  natural  offence. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  these  fair  asylums  hoAvever,  Avhich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Paget  of  the  Cambridge  University,  ‘  is 
‘  the  most  blessed  manifestation  of  true  civilisation  that  the 
‘  world  can  present.’  Let  us,  as  Ave  have  said,  pass  along  these 
interminable  Avards  and  examine  this  paradise  Avhich  rouses  the 
Professor  to  such  an  enthusiastic  approval — enter  not  Avith 
heart  hardened  by  long  endurance  and  deadened  by  that  dread¬ 
ful  experience,  Avhich  kills  all  attempts  at  reform,  but  Avith  a 
fresh  mind  Avhich  does  not  refuse  the  lunatic  in  his  harmless 
condition  at  least  some  of  the  ordinary  feelings  and  emotions 
of  our  common  humanity.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
monastic  and  cloisteral  system  aaIucIi  obtains.  It  Avould  appear 
as  though  it  Avere  an  offence  in  asylum  life  for  men  and  Avomcn 
to  meet  together.  We  all  knoAv  the  amenities  that  prevail  in 
convent  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  nuns  love  one  another; 
hoAv  then  can  Ave  Avonder  that  the  female  patients  Ave  pass  in 
the  long  galleries  are  eaten  up  by  utter  vacuity  and  dreari¬ 
ness  ;  or  that  the  men  only  a  stone’s  throAv  off'  herd  hopelessly 
together,  starved  of  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  ordinary  life 
such  as  arise  from  social  intercourse  Avith  the  other  sex  ?  It 
strikes  one  Avith  astonishment  to  see  the  airing  courts  thus 
sorted  as  if  especially  to  make  the  Avanderers  miserable.  To 
see  that  even  meals  cannot  be  taken  in  common.  We  ask  in 
vain  Avhy  this  unnatural  division  is  established — a  division 
which  Avhile  it  violates  nature,  deprives  the  physician  of  one 
of  his  best  means  of  cure.  Some  years  ago  it  Avas  the  custom 
at  Colney  Hatch  for  the  females  and  males  to  dine  in  one  room, 
but  at  different  tables-  -an  expedient  Avhich  at  the  time  called 
forth  the  praise  of  the  visiting  commissioners ;  but  even  this 
mild,  not  to  say  aggravating,  approach  to  a  more  natural  state 
of  things — at  a  distance,  has  of  late  been  discontinued.  There 
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is  no  objection  urged  against  a  natural  mingling  of  the  sexes 
under  proper  precautions,  and  the  only  practical  objection 
urged  against  it  that  we  have  ever  heard,  is  that  the  oi’ga- 
nisation  of  asylums  does  not  permit  of  these  mixed  gatherings. 
The  decorous  and  regulated  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  in  itself 
an  invaluable  lesson  in  self-restraint.  ^  • 

Towards  the  end  of  Dr.  Conolly’s  life,  he  was  oppressed  'with 
many  fears  lest  the  advance  that  had  been  made  should,  through 
the  selfishness  and  neglect  of  mankind,  lose  its  impulse,  and 
indeed  be  permitted  to  go  back.  The  present  age  is  certainly 
not  less  philanthropic  than  the  one  in  which  he  carried  out  this 
great  reform,  but  there  are  certain  elements  at  work  in  asylum 
life  that  justify  some  of  his  apprehensions.  The  first  and 
foremost  of  these  is  the  gradual  growth  of  the  county  asylums. 
Some  of  these  have  become  so  large  that  anything  like  individual 
treatment  of  the  patients  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  They 
have  ceased  to  be  houses  for  the  cure  of  mental  disease  and 
have  subsided  substantially  into  mere  houses  of  detention. 
And  not  only  have  they  outgrown  their  curative  capabilities, 
but  they  have  also  degenerated  from  that  high  standard  as 
houses  of  mercy  and  pity,  to  which  Conolly  would  have  them 
raised.  No  one  saw  more  clearly  than  that  philanthropist, 
the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  all  means  of  mechanical  restraint 
put  the  asylum  physician  at  the  mercy  of  his  attendants.  In 
place  of  the  strait-waistcoat,  which  Avith  all  its  faults  acted 
without  passion,  he  had  to  rely  upon  human  force  liable  to 
human  weakness.  To  keep  this  inj  check  the  most  careful 
supervision  is  absolutely  necessary — a  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  officers,  that  is  ludicrously  inadequate  on 
account  of  their  limited  numbers :  the  result  is  that  as  a  rule  the 
patients  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  attendants.  What  that  mercy 
IS,  let  the  inquests  that  have  lately  been  held  in  asylums  on 
patients  who  have  died  through  brutal  ill-treatment  at  their 
hand  make  the  sad  answer.  Wc  do  not  Avish  to  be  hard  upon 
these  ‘  instruments  of  the  physician’s  Avill  ’  as  Conolly  terras 
them ;  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  others  in  the 
same  class  of  life ;  those  only  Avho  know  hoAV  trying  are  their 
duties,  can  fairly  make  sufficient  excuses  for  them ;  but  as  a 
fact,  the  school  they  go  to  is  not  calculated  to  teach  humanity 
to  uneducated  minds,  .and  Ave  more  than  fear  they  do  not  fo^ct 
their  instruction.  What  Ave  say  is  no  mere  surmise.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  trustAvorthy  attendants  is  one  of  the 
trials  of  the  medical  superintendent.  Yet  Avithout  their  intel¬ 
ligent  aid  he  works  in  the  dark. 

‘  The  physician,’  says  Conolly,  ‘  Avho  justly  understands  the  noU- 
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restraint  system,  well  knows  that  the  attendants  are  the  most  essential 
instruments,  that  all  his  plans  and  all  his  care,  all  his  personal  labour, 
must  be  counteracted  if  he  has  not  attendants  who  will  observe  his 
rules  when  he  is  not  in  the  wards  as  conscientiously  as  when  he  is 
present.’ 

Again,  he  says,  significantly  enough  : — 

‘  Attendants  are  generally  persons  of  small  education,  and  easily  in¬ 
flated  by  authority ;  they  love  to  command  rather  than  to  persuade, 
and  are  too  prone  to  consider  their  patients  as  poor  lost  creatures,  whom 
they  may  drive  about  like  sheep.’ 

We  fear  the  attendants  of  the  present  day  are  not  one  whit 
improved.  There  are  certain  asylums  that  have  such  a  bad 
name  for  those  trained  in  them,  that  they  stand  no  chance  of 
obtaining  service  with  the  medical  superintendents  of  other 
establishments.  Indeed,  such  are  the  tricks  they  learn,  that 
many  asylum  physicians  prefer  obtaining  assistants  who  have 
never  seen  asylum  life.  As  the  strength  of  any  establishment 
must  be  measured  by  its  Aveakest  part,  Ave  fear  that  county 
asylums  in  this  particular  come  off  but  very  poorly.  As  Ave 
have  said  before,  it  is  tbe  attendant  Avho  is  the  real  master  of 
the  patient:  hour  by  hour  he  is  at  his  mercy.  The  many 
small  cruelties  he  perpetrates,  sometimes  from  temper ;  the 
many  neglects  he  is  guilty  of,  often  in  consequence  of  fatigue, 
are  seldom  knoAvn  and  are  but  rarely  recorded.  It  is  only 
when  some  dreadful  cruelty  happens  that  the  Avorld  is  made 
cognisant  through  an  inquest,  that  restraint  has  not  altogether 
vanished  Avith  the  destruction  of  bonds.  When  Ave  hear,  as  Ave 
have  too  often  of  late,  that  a  poor  demented  creature  has  had  his 
ribs  crushed  in  by  the  knees  of  his  attendant  Avhilst  kneeling 
upon  him,  or  trampling  on  his  chest  in  that  position,  possibly 
the  public  might  be  induced  to  think  tAvice  OA'er  the  verdict, 
that  ‘  the  county  asylum  is  the  most  blessed  manifestation  of 
‘true  civilisation  that  the  Avorld  can  present.’  At  the  last 
spring  assizes  no  less  than  three  convictions  have  been  obtained 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  against  the  keepers  of  lunatics 
for  acts  of  brutality  and  violence.  No  Avonder  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  expresses  a  hope  that  these  verdicts  may  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  future. 

At  all  events  poor  Reynolds,  aa'Iio  died  Avhilst  experiencing 
one  of  these  ‘  manifestations  of  ciA'ilisation,’  Avould  have  been 
»ble  to  put  in  bis  protest  against  this  doctrine  if  they  had  only 
given  him  a  little  more  time  to  liv'e.  For  these  evils  the  county 
niagistrates  are  wholly  ansAverable.  The  Visiting  Commissioners 
have  over  and  over  again  protested  against  the  enlargement  of 
asylums,  clearly  seeing  as  they  do  that  the  Avhole  spirit  of  non- 
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restraint  is  thereby  contraverted,  bxit  unhappily  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  no  power  to  avert  the  evil.  The  supervising 
power  established  by  the  Government  to  correct  the  tendency 
to  slip  back  into  restraint,  is  set  at  nought  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  county  magisti'ates,  who  hold  the  purse-strings.  With 
them  the  county  asylum  is  mainly  an  institution  to  maintain 
and  keep  lunatics  on  the  club  system,  and  their  cure,  the  only 
j)roper  object  of  an  asylum  in  the  eyes  of  the  physician  and 
the  legislation,  is  made  a  secondaiy  object. 

‘  If,’  says  Dr.  Conolly,  ‘  the  public  would  really  estimate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  present  inadequate  number  of  medical  ollicers  in  relation 
to  their  duties,  which  at  least  ought  to  be  performed  in  asylums,  an 
augmentation  would  be  insisted  iq)on.  With  the  various  interrujrtions 
to  which  they  are  liable,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  medical  ollicers 
cannot  sufficiently  superintend  a  thousand  patients ;  that  they  cannot 
even  sufficiently  visit  the  wards  often  witliout  exhaustion,  and  con- 
.sequently  cannot  exercise  due  supervision  over  the  attendants ;  that  on 
numerous  occasions  important  duties  must  be  omitted,  and  important 
circumstances  overlooked,  and  that  many  special  moral  appliances  must 
be  neglected  with  serious  consequences,  not  the  less  real  because  they 
•are  unrecorded.  Without  a  very  ellicient  superintendence,  chictly  to 
Ixj  exercised  by  the  medical  officer,  or  rather  by  the  chief  medical 
officer,  the  mere  absence  of  mechanical  restraint  may  constitute  no 
sufficient  security  against  the  neglect,  nor  even  the  actual  ill-treatment, 
of  insjine  persons  in  a  large  asylum.  The  medical  officers  who  consider 
such  watchfid  superintendence  not  properly  comprised  in  their  dutiea 
have  formed  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  them.’ 

The  absurd  rules  which  arc  forced  by  the  magistrates  on  the 
medical  superintendents  take  uj)  much  of  the  little  time  they 
have  for  their  overwhelming  daily  labours.  AVe  were  informed 
by  one  of  these  gentlemen,  that  by  the  rules  of  his  asylum,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  an  entry  of  his  visit  every  time  he  entered 
a  ward  ;  and  this  piece  of  needless  clerkship  alone  occupied  forty 
minutes  every  day.  AA'hilst  \\q  dw'ell  with  pride  upon  the  fact 
that  mechanical  restraint  is  practically  abolished  in  this  country, 
let  us  not  forget  that  foreigner's  sometimes  regard  with  aston¬ 
ishment  the  miserably  inadequate  staff  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
tented  to  work  our  asylums.  Coluey  Hatch,  with  its  2,000 
patients,  has  only  four  medical  officers, — is  it  to  be  w'ondered 
at  that  foreign  physicians  refuse  to  believe  in  our  boasted 
moral  treatment  when  they  find  our  medical  supervision  so 
miserable  a  sham  ? 

The  ])atients  are  treated  on  an  organised  system,  very  well 
suited  to  a  workhouse,  but  totally  unfitted  to  an  asylum  for 
mental  cure.  Individuality  is  entirely  overlooked;  indeed  the 
whole  asylum  life  is  the  o[)posite  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
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living  of  the  w'orking  classes.  AVheii  the  visitor  strolls  along 
the  galleries  filled  with  listless  patients,  the  utter  absence  of 
any  object  to  afford  amusement  or  occupation  strikes  him  most 
painfully.  Care  is  taken  to  shut  out  the  ever-varying  scenes 
and  passages  of  life,  so  full  of  variety  and  so  fraught  with 
interest.  Every  natural  emotion  and  healthy  motive  that 
freshens  the  intercourse  between  humau  beings  in  the  outside 
world  is  excluded  from  them ;  and  what  is  substituted  ?  It  is 
remarked  with  infinite  approval  now  and  then  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  the  walls  have  been  enlivened  with  some  cheap 
paper,  that  a  few  prints  have  been  hung  in  the  galleries,  that  a 
fernery  has  been  established — matters  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  utterly  inadequate  to  take  the  place  of  the  moving 
sights  and  scenes  of  the  outside  world.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  chronic'  and  convalescent  patients  grow  weary  of  their 
prison,  that  the  very  sight  of  the  asylum  is  hateful  to  them, 
that  the  greatest  treat  y'ou  can  give  them  is  a  walk  out  of  sight 
of  its  walls  ? 

The  great  ■want  admitted  in  every  asylum  is  occupation.  In 
the  county  asylums  the  labourer  goes  with  a  sense  of  relief  to 
work  at  the  farm,  and  the  artisan  takes  his  place  in  the  work¬ 
shops — those  true  pdaces  of  cure  ■when  moderately  used.  But 
even  these  Invaluable  aids  to  medicine  may,  we  think,  be  greatly 
improved.  At  present  by  many  j)atient3  the  work  is  looked 
upon  as  mere  diversion,  it  lacks  the  stimulus  that  urges  on  a 
man  in  the  world.  As  it  is  admitted  that  the  object  in  setting 
the  patient  to  work  is  not  that  he  may  rej)ay  by  his  labour  the 
cost  of  his  treatment,  but  that  he  may  be  induced  to  cast  aside 
his  hallucinations  and  fancies,  and  return  once  more  to  healthy 
feelings  and  thoughts — why  is  the  healthy  stimulus  of  pay 
withlield  ?  IIow  many  a  man  would  be  gradually  drawn  from 
his  insanity  if  he  knew  his  labour  was  to  have  its  reward,  and 
that  he  would  leave  the  asylum  with  helj)  for  those  his  illness 
had  thrown  into  sore  pioverty  and  distress  ! 

The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  it  is  obvious  that  if 
our  asylums  are  to  resume  the  true  position  from  which  they 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  dej)art — that  of  hospntals  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane — a  thorough  revolution  must  be 
made  in  their  management ;  and  in  order  to  bring  about  new 
measures,  we  must  j)ray  for  the  advent  of  entirely  new  men. 
There  are  ej)Ochs  in  all  institutions  at  which  a  2)aralysis  seems 
to  seize  upon  those  conducting  them.  With  regard  to  our 
present  superintendents  as  a  body,  with  a  few  noble  excej)- 
tions,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  the  spirit  of  Conolly  is  dead. 
A  miserable  spirit  of  routine,  without  resources,  spring,  or 
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energy,  is  sapping  and  destroying  asylum  life.  The  gross 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  no  man  without  experience  in  pauper 
lunatic  asylums  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  such  establish¬ 
ments,  is  the  cause  of  an  infinity  of  mischief.  Our  own  belief 
is,  that  wholly  fresh  blood  is  imperatively  demanded.  Who 
have  been  the  great  reformers — the  leaders  in  the  onward,  ever 
onward  course  of  non-restraint  ?  Not  physicians  trained  in 
all  the  bad  traditions  of  asylums,  but  general  physicians,  who 
have  come  to  the  task  with  fresh  minds  and  habits  untainted 
by  an  unhappy  experience.  Pinel,  before  he  took  charge  of 
the  Bicetre,  was  a  general  physician.  Conolly,  happily,  wa« 
innocent  of  the  Avays  of  asylums  before  he  became  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Ilanwell ;  and  the  far-famed  Retreat  at  York  received 
its  inspiration  from  an  intelligent  Quaker  layman,  William 
Tuke,  of  York.  It  is  the  same  Avith  all  other  professions  and 
arts :  impi’ovements  come,  as  a  rule,  from  Avithout ;  from  a  class 
of  thinkers,  Avho  have  not  to  unlearn  habits  of  mind  instilled 
into  them  by  a  kind  of  Chinese  practice  and  a  reverence  for 
old  authority. 

No  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  these  establishments 
are  the  necessary  places  of  detention  of  troops  of  violent 
madmen,  too  dangerous  to  be  alloAA'ed  outside  the  Avails.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  old  notions  on  the  subject  of  lunatics. 
The  j)opular  idea  is  that  they  must  all  be  raving  and  desperate, 
and  the  visitor  to  an  asylum  enters  the  Avards  Avith  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  meeting  violent  maniacs,  Avhom  it  Avould  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  approach.  lie  has  not  taken  many  steps,  hoAA'ever,  before 
this  illusion  begins  to  vanish  ;  he  may  even  ask,  ‘  Where  are 
‘  the  mad  jieople?’  as  he  sees  nothing  but  groups  of  patients 
.seated  round  the  fire  or  lolling  about  in  a  dreary  sort  of  way, 
perfectly  quiet,  and  only  curious  about  the  curiosity  of  the 
stranger.  This  is  the  class  of  people  that  form  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  asylums,  chronic  and  incurable 
cases  that  no  treatment  Avill  ever  improve,  upon  Avhom  the 
elaborate  and  expensive  classification  and  organisation  is  en¬ 
tirely  throAvn  aAvay,  and  to  Avhom  the  palatial  character  of  the 
building  in  Avhich  they  are  Immured,  not  only  affords  no  delight, 
but  is  perfectly  detestable.  It  is  this  class  of  patients,  beyond 
human  help,  that  noAV  choke  up  the  public  asylums  throughout 
the  land,  converting  them  from  houses  of  cure  into  mere  prisons. 
It  Avill  doubtless  surprise  the  reader  to  be  informed  that  out  of 
the  total  number  of  24,748  pauper-patients  in  county  and 
borough  asylums,  and  in  registered  hospitals,  in  the  year  1867, 
no  less  than  22,257  Avere  j)ast  all  medical  cure,  Avhilst  the 
curable  amounted  only  to  2.491,  or  a  little  more  than  10  per 
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cent.  When  ive  consider  the  pressure  put  upon  the  ratepayers 
for  the  erection  of  large  asylums  throughout  the  land,  this 
result  is  so  disastrous  that  it  may  be  said  our  whole  scheme  for 
the  cure  of  lunatics  has  utterly  broken  down.  And  the  mischief 
is  growing  from  day  to  day,  for  the  chronic  cases  are  eating 
up  the  miserable  percentage  of  beds  still  open  for  newly-arrived 
acute  cases.  As  the  asylums  are  extending  in  size,  the  very 
atmosphere  within  the  walls  may  be  said  to  be  saturated  with 
lunacy.  Thcy^  are  becoming  centres  for  the  condensation  and 
aggravation  of  the  malady,  rather  than  places  of  cure  ;  just 
as  the  crowding  a  fever  hospital  makes  the  type  of  disease  more 
malignant.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  an  evil  that  has 
been  too  ninch  overlooked.  The  insane  not  only  require  more 
physical  support  than  the  sane  to  keep  them  from  going  back, 
but  also  more  healthy  mental  stimulus ;  they'  cannot  lean  upon 
themselves  without  deteriorating.  Hence  the  true  principle  of 
cure  for  the  curable,  and  of  support  for  the  incurable,  is  an 
association  with  healthy  minds. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  insane  are  altogether  Avant- 
ing  in  observation,  or  that  they  are  uninfluenced  by  example. 
To  drive  Aveak  and  perverted  minds  into  a  croAvd,  and  there 
keep  them  as  a  class  apart,  is  clearly  against  the  teachings  of 
common  sense,  and  is  opposed  to  scientific  observation ;  and  to 
keep  them  there  unnecessarily  is  a  crime.  The  most  painful 
impression  left  u))on  us  after  visiting  a  county  asy'lum  is  the 
doleful  wail  from  the  patients  as  they  i)ray  for  liberty  from  the 
medical  attendant — all  the  more  painful  as  Ave  are  aAvare  that 
large  numbers  are  needlessly  detained.  Of  the  ninety  per  cent, 
of  chronic  cases,  at  least  thirty,  by  the  admission  of  the  medical 
superintendents,  and  probably  nearer  forty  to  less  official  vieAvs, 
are  both  harmless  and  quiet,  capable  of  giving  some  little  help 
in  the  Avorld,  and  Avith  a  capacity  for  enjoyment.  To  deny 
them  their  liberty  under  these  circumstances  is  both  cruel  and 
illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  certificate  of  lunacy'  Avhich  is  the 
authority  for  a  patient’s  detention  states  that  he  must  be  ‘  a 
‘  proper  person  to  be  detained  and  taken  charge  of,’  which  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  said  of  these  poor  harmless  and  incurable 
creatures. 

Thus  it  Avill  be  seen  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  beds  in 
existing  asylums  are  improperly'  filled,  and  may  be  cleared  not 
only  Avith  advantage  to  those  needlessly  detained,  but  also  to 
the  ratepay'ers,  inasmuch  as  the  room  they  take  up  Avoidd  afford 
accommodation  for  these  next  tAventy'  years  for  the  acute  and 
curable  cases  Avhich  cannot  noAV  find  admission. 

The  advisability  of  opening  the  asylum  gates  to  this  croAvd 
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of  incurable  and  quiet  cases  being  gi\anted,  as  it  is,  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  medical  superintendents  of  asylums,  the 
next  question  is  how  to  provide  for  them.  The  Commissioners, 
Avith  a  jmrdonable  official  conservatism,  have  a  pet  plan  of  their 
OAvn :  they  are  perfectly  willing,  and  indeed  desirous  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  asylums  of  every  patient  that  can  Avith  safety  be  per¬ 
mitted  more  freedom,  but  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
let  them  go  beyond  sight  of  the  establishment.  Thus  in  their 
tAA'enty-first  rej)ort  they  refer  Avith  aj)proval  to  the  associated 
cottage  system  Avhich  has  been  ado2ited  in  some  of  our 
asylums : — 

‘  In  tlie  enlarprement  of  existing  county  asylums,  as  Avell  as  in  the 
erection  of  new  ones,  it  has  been  our  practice  to  advocate,  as  far  as 
j)ossible,  the  construction  for  the  more  quiet  and  trustworthy  patients, 
especially  those  employed  in  the  farm,  or  in  the  laundry  and  Avorkshop, 
of  inexpensive  associated  accommodation,  homely  in  character,  and 
simple  in  architecture. 

‘  The  detached  blocks  erected  at  Kent,  DcA'on,  Chester,  Prestwich, 
Nottingham,  Glamorgan,  and  Wakefield  asylums,  and  the  associated 
accommodation  provided  in  many  others  in  connexion  Avith  the  laundry 
and  the  Avorkshops,  have  proved  most  successful,  and  all  our  exj>erience 
points  to  the  advantage  Avhich  not  only  the  quiet  Avorking  patients  derive 
from  this  description  of  accommodation,  but  even  some  of  the  less 
orderly  and  tracbible.’ 

The  advantage  of  these  associated  buildings  for  patients  con¬ 
valescent  but  still  under  treatment  cannot  be  denied ;  they  are 
valuable  steiqnng-stones  to  the  outside  Avorld  to  Avhich  these 
convalescents  are  tending,  but  as  regards  the  crowd  of  harmless 
incurable  patients,  the  outlet  they  could  possibly  supply  Avould 
be  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Moreover  they  are 
nothing  more  than  extensions  of  the  asylum,  broken  fragments 
scattered  around  it,  and  totally  Avanting  in  the  freedom  that  is 
alone  v'aluable  for  the  mass  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases.  It 
is  imi)ossil)le  to  refer  to  this  recommendation  of  the  associated 
cottage  system  Avithout  recollecting  that  they  have  been  in- 
sjAired  by  a  far  slinjiler  system  that  has  lasted  with  approval 
for  ages,  and  one  Avhich  is  as  much  superior  to  this  weak  imi¬ 
tation  as  a  fine  picture  is  to  a  feeble  cojiy. 

We  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  to  the  one 
exception  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane  that  obtained 
throughout  Europe  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  Singularly  enough  the  excejAtion  A\-as  in  the  land 
of  municijAal  liberty  —  Belgium.  The  folloAving  account, 
gathered  from  the  ‘  Psychological  Journal  of  Medicine,’  is  the 
substance  of  a  report  by  Dr.  John  Webster  of  London,  to 
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whose  discrimination,  fairness,  and  perfect  truthfulness  psycho¬ 
logical  medicine,  in  England  at  least,  is  indebted  for  this 
rediscovery  of  an  institution  which  has  had  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence  in  furthering  the  non-restraint  principle  in  its  widest 
and  best  spirit. 

‘  What  is  far  more  interesting  to  those  accustomed  to  the  holts  and 
bars,  the  locks,  wards,  and  high  W’alls  of  crowded  European  asylums, 
is  the  almost  entire  liberty  accorded  to  the  lunat'cs  resident  in  the  town 
of  Ghecl  and  its  neighbouring  hamlets,  to  the  number  of  l,10t),  or  a 
little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  district.  The  only  building  in 
the  nature  of  an  a.sylum  is  a  structure  fitted  for  sixty  patients  in  the 
town  of  Ghcel  it.=clf,  lately  erected.  Here  the  patients  when  they  arrive 
arc  detained  a  short  time  on  trial,  before  they  are  dispersed  among  the 
cottages  under  the  care  of  the  nourriciers,  or  attendants,  or  caretakers, 
under  whom  they  subsequently  renuiin.  The  little  army  of  pauper 
and  other  patients,  gathered  from  the  whole  .superficies  of  Belgium, 
instead  of  being  .stowed  away  in  gigantic  asylums,  such  as  Colney 
Hatch,  in  which  all  ideas  of  life  are  merged  in  the  iron  routine  of  an 
enormous  workhouse,  are  di.stributed  over  six  hundred  different  dwell¬ 
ings,  the  major  portion  of  which  are  small  cottages  or  small  farmhouses, 
in  which  the  more  violent  or  poorer  patients  are  dispersed ;  and  the 
remainder  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Gheel,  and  are  appropriated  to 
quieter  lunatics  and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  more  liberally  for  their 
treatment.  In  these  habitations  the  sufferers  are  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  host  and  hostess,  more  than  three  patients  never  being  domiciled 
under  one  roof,  and  generally  not  more  than  one.  The  lunatic  shares 
in  the  usual  life  of  the  family,  his  occupations  and  employments  are 
theirs,  his  little  cares  and  occupations  are  the  same  as  theirs.  He  goes 
forth  to  the  fields  to  labour  as  in  ordinary  life ;  no  stone  walls  per¬ 
petually  imprison  him,  as  in  our  asylums.  If  it  is  not  thought  fit  for 
him  to  labour  with  the  plough  or  the  spade,  he  remains  at  home  and 
takes  care  of  the  children,  prunes  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  attends 
to  the  pottage  on  the  fire  ;  or,  if  a  female,  busies  herself  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  duties  of  the  house.  The  lunatics,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
not  left  to  the  discretionary'  mercies  of  the  host  and  hostess.  A  strict 
8)’stem  of  supervision  prevails,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lunacy  commissioners  and  visiting  justices  of  England.  The  entire 
country  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  having  a  head  guardian  and 
a  physician,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  medical  care  of  every  inmate 
belonging  to  the  section.  There  are  in  addition  one  consulting  surgeon, 
and  one  inspecting  physician,  resident  in  the  infirmary'  at  Gheel,  for  the 
whole  community.  The  genenil  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  eight  persons,  who  dispense  a  code  of  laws  especially' 
devised  for  it.  The  burgomaster  of  Gheel  pi-esides  over  the  managing 
committee,  whose  duties  are  to  distribute  the  patients  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dwellings,  watch  over  their  treatment,  and  to  admit  or  discharge 
them.  Of  late  the  divisional  officers  have  the  duty  of  selecting  the 
nourriciers,  who  are  chosen,  not  hap-hazard  like  our  own,  but  fi)r  no 
other  rea.son  than  the  good  of  the  [latient,  and  they  are  selected  for 
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him  with  a  view  to  his  age,  manners,  language,  and  calling — in  short, 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  lunatic  are  especially  considered. 
Even  the  style  of  household  and  family  arrangements  are  not  thought 
too  small  a  matter  to  tiike  into  account,  when  the  disposition  of  the 
lunatic  is  settled.  The  nourriciers  themselves  have  the  stimulus  of  a 
reward  for  their  kind  treatment,  in  the  shape  of  a  more  remunerative 
patient,  and  they  also  have  honorary  rewards  distributed  with  great 
ceremony  for  their  kindness  and  intelligence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  case 
of  any  neglect,  the  patient  is  instantly  removed,  a  punishment  which  is 
generally  effectual  in  preventing  a  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  said  that  the 
nourriciers  have  acquired  through  ages  a  traditional  aptitude  f(jr  the 
intelligent  treatment  of  pjitients :  this  may  seem  ii  strange  assertion, 
but  we  see  no  rea.son  why  finalities  of  this  nature  may  not  as  well  be 
transmitted — at  least,  if  Dr.  Darwin’s  facts  aia;  to  be  depended  upon — as 
any  others.’ 

A  later  writer  upon  this  remarkable  colony,  Dr.  Edmund 
Xeuseliler,  says: — 

‘  At  the  hearth  and  at  the  table,  so  also  in  the  stable  and  the  field, 
and  at  the  most  various  occupations,  the  working  patient  is  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  nourricicr.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  attention  was 
universally  directed  to  the  potatoo  harvest ;  and  I  sjiw  the  liveliest 
activity  out  of  doors,  both  among  sjine  and  insane.  The  constant  com¬ 
panionship  permits  the  most  natural  and  unconstrained  supervision  of  the 
patient.  It  does  not  annoy  him,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  observed,  as  the 
nourricier  does  not  stand  over  hini  like  an  idle  spectator  or  a  keeper, 
but  is  apparently  engrossed  in  his  own  work.  Often  indeed,  if  the 
patient  is  trustworthy,  he  goes  alone  to  the  field,  or  is  accomp.anied 
only  by  a  ehild ;  and  it  has  never  happened  that  the  latter  has  been 
injured  by  his  comj)anion.’ 

It  cannot  be  ex])ected  that  no  restraint  is  used,  considering 
that  our  system  oi*  non-restraint  is  nowhere  received  abroad ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  with  this  free-air  system  of 
almost  perfect  domestic  treatment,  the  number  of  persons  in 
restraint,  and  that  of  a  light  kind — consisting  mostly  of  an 
anklet — is  less  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  closed 
asylums  of  France.  Even  these  restraints — used  mostly  to 
prevent  escaj)e  in  a  perfectly  oj)en  country — are  becoming 
milder  every  day,  and  the  pi*esent  chief  jdiysician.  Dr.  Bulkens, 
is  ill  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  them  altogether.  The  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  nourricier  is  small  indeed  compared  with  the  sum 
allowed  to  patients’  friends  in  England  when  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  on  trial — namely  from  65  to  85  centimes 
daily,  out  of  which,  besides  expenses  of  clothing,  12  francs  are 
annually  deducted  for  medical  attendance. 

Ever  since  the  existence  of  this  singular  community  has  been 
made  known  to  the  psychological  world,  in  England,  its  teach¬ 
ing  has  made  the  most  profound  impression  upon  it.  It  was  not 
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to  be  exj)ected  that  our  own  superintendents  of  asylums,  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  vicious  sjurit  of  routine  which  they  unhappily  term 
experience,  would  at  once  acknowledge  the  value  of  a  jilan 
so  antagonistic  to  their  own  interests  and  to  our  own  asylum 
practice,  which  they  have  been  led  to  Imagine  as  ])erfection 
itself;  but  in  the  discussions  that  are  continually  taking  j)lacc 
on  the  advisability  of  a  further  extension  of  the  noiwestraint 
system,  Gheel  is  continually  cropping  up  like  a  ghost  that 
cannot  be  laid.  Insignificant  objections,  futile  nibblings  at 
details,  the  usual  outcries  of  small  minds  on  the  impossibility 
of  our  learning  anything  from  a  benighted  remnant  of  a  remote 
age,  are  heard  from  time  to  time ;  meanwhile,  practically  we 
are  beginning  to  talk  with  approval  of  ‘  the  associated  cottage 
‘  system.’  But  a  moment’s  consideration  shows  that  this  plan, 
referred  to  by  the  Commissioners,  is  an  inversion  of  the  plan 
of  the  Gheel  community.  In  the  latter  the  hospital  is  a  mere 
atom  comj)ared  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  the  real  trial-ground  and  true  fold  and  asylum  of  the 
patients.  The  asylum  building  is  not  even  visible,  and  never 
throws  a  dismal  shadow  on  the  surrounding  free  ground,  whilst 
our  associated  cottages  are  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
gloomy  walls  that  overshadow  them.  The  patients  in  them, 
whilst  allowed  this  slight  tether,  feel  that  the  attendants  under 
whose  care  they  remain,  bring  day  by  day  the  stifling  asylum 
atmosphere  with  them,  and  all  the  associations  of  the  dreary  house 
of  detention.  And  if  these  cottages  thus  overshadowed  are 
sought  after,  as  we  know  they  are  with  delight  by  the  patients, 
what  a  light  the  fact  throws  in  the  direction  of  Gheel ! 

Indeed  it  is  in  this  direction  that  nearly  every  eminent 
authority  in  psychological  medicine  is  inclined  to  tread. 

‘  Family  life  ’  is  the  new  watchword  that  is  being  uttered  by 
the  best  teachers  on  jNIental  Pathology  throughout  Europe. 
The  family  life  mainly  surrounds  the  woman ;  she  it  is  who  is 
its  ])erpetual  centre — from  her  flows  all  the  affections  and  the 
feelings ;  we  can  therefore  fully  understand  the  reason  that  in 
the  colony  of  Gheel  it  is  the  housewdfe  that  mainly  takes 
charge  of  the  patients.  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  whose 
eminent  authority  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  dwells  particularly 
upon  the  merit  of  the  feminine  influence  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane. 

‘  The  character  of  man,’  he  says,  ‘  cannot  bend  itself  to  this  kind  of 
slavery.  The  attempt  to  do  so  is  indeed  most  distressing,  as  one  must 
listen  to  the  same  complaints,  the  same  pains,  and  the  same  demands. 
These  rejMJtitions  last  Ibr  hours,  sometimes  for  days.  They  are  mingled 
with  disagreeable  remarks,  irritating  words,  insulting  reflections,  and 
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even  the  infliction  of  bodily  injuries,  and  very  often  accompanied  by 
lying  slander  and  calumny.  The  character  of  women  accommodates 
itself  better  to  these  incessant  annoj'ances.’ 

Tliose  only  who  arc  intimate  with  tlie  insane  know  tlie  value 
of  these  reflections ;  and  not  only  may  we  add  our  own  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  these  w'ords,  but  Ave  may  also  observe 
that  the  influence  of  children  is  incalculable  for  good.  In  the 
artless  Avays  of  the  little  ones  there  is  nothing  that  irritates  or 
alarms.  The  insane  are  rarely  suspicious  of  a  child’s  motives 
they  Avill  folloAV  their  directions,  join  in  their  amusements,  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  demands  Avith  a  simple  faith  that  is  remarkable 
considering  the  fear  they  too  commonly  entertain  for  the 
motives  of  adidts.  AV'e  giAe  our  implicit  belief  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  Gheel  a  child  has  never  been  known  to  have  been 
injured  by  any  of  the  male  patients. 

Dr.  ^Maudslcy,  than  Avhom  we  can  mention  no  higher  name 
among  our  OAvn  psychological  physicians,  has  AAnsely  prophesied 
‘  that  the  true  treatment  of  the  insane  lies  in  a  still  further  in- 
*  crease  of  their  liberty ;  ’  and  in  doing  so  he  is  but  liberally 
carrying  out  the  forecasts  of  his  late  father-in- laAv,  Dr.  Conolly ; 
and  Ave  may  add  that  his  able  collahorateur  in  the  eilitorship 
of  the  ‘  Journal  of  Mental  Science,’  Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson,  has 
practically  endorsed  the  same  doctrine  in  a  letter  lately  Avritten 
to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Lancet,’  where,  speaking  of  the  benefit  of 
placing  better-class  patients  in  the  houses  of  medical  men  as 
private  patients,  he  says : — *  The  improved  trc.atment  of  the 
‘  chronic  insane  lies  in  this  direction — in  removing  them  Avhen 
‘  possible  from  the  Aveary  imprisonment  of  asylum  surroundings, 
‘  and  in  j)lacing  them  amid  the  healthier  influences  of  home 
‘  life.’  ‘  Many  chronic  insane,’  Avrites  Dr.  Maudsley,  ‘  incu- 
‘  rable  and  harmless,  will  then  be  allowed  to  spend  the  re- 
‘  maining  days  of  their  sorroAvful  pilgrimage  in  private  families, 
‘  having  the  comforts  of  family  life,  and  the  priceless  blessimj  of 
‘  the  utmost  freedom  that  is  compatible  Avith  their  proper  care.’ 
If  this  can  be  truly  said  of  better-class  patients,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  private  asylums,  aa'C  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
reasoning  see  why  the  same  humane  advice  slunild  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  insane  pauper.  The  Sussex  County  Asylum, 
over  Avhich  Dr.  Robertson  until  lately  so  skilfully  presided, 
admirably  conducted  as  it  is  according  to  the  jircsent  ideas 
asylum  management,  can  by  no  means  comj)are  Avith  any  well- 
conducted  private  asylum  in  the  homelike  character  of  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  in  the  domestic  nature  of  its  treatment :  hence 
Ave  must  claim  him  as  an  advocate  for  the  domestic  treatment 
of  the  pauper  lunatic.  We  knoAA’  it  is  asserted  that  middle- 
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class  life  can  furnish  more  appropriate  accommodation  to  private 
patients  than  could  the  lower  class  for  asylum  patients ;  but 
we  hold  this  to  be  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption.  Does 
anyone  doubt  that  if  a  premium  of  twelve  shillings  a  week 
were  offered  by  advertisement  for  the  care  of  harmless  pauper 
lunatics,  that  adequate  accommodation  would  not  be  offered 
in  abundance  ?  AVe  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  ;  and 
yet  twelve  shillings  is  much  less  than  the  actual  cost  per 
head  of  asylum  patients.  On  the  aver.age  the  weekly  esti¬ 
mate  is  about  nine  shillings,  but  this  sum  excludes  the  ori¬ 
ginal  building  charge  or  house-rent.  Considering  the  magni¬ 
ficent  scale  on  which  asylums  are  built,  and  the  quantity 
of  land  they  stand  upon,  an  additional  five  sliilllngs  per 
head  on  this  account  must  be  added,  (the  sum  in  reality 
is  much  more,)  yielding  a  present  cost  of  (say)  fourteen  shil¬ 
lings  for  every  pauper- patient  in  these  establishments.  AV"hy 
should  we  persist  in  keeping  those  chronic  cases  against  their 
will,  and  at  such  an  expense,  when,  with  more  liberty  and  ha|)- 
pincss,  they  may  be  maintained  at  a  far  less  cost,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  the  asylum  of  the  beds  they  occupy  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  curable  cases  ? 

AVe  are  led  by  the  result  of  these  figures  to  consider  the 
system  adopted  for  pauper-patients  in  Scotland,  the  only  plan 
that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Gheel.  There  suitable 
cases  are  distributed  among  their  friends  and  in  licensed 
houses.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  report  that  this  plan, 
which  relieves  the  asylums  of  all  patients  that  would  other¬ 
wise  inevitably  tend  thither,  and  removes  those  that  would 
otherwise  cumber  the  w'ards,  works  very  well ;  and  if  good 
health  is  a  criterion  of  good  treatment,  the  Scotch  pauper- 
lunatics  so  disposed  of  may  be  considered  to  enjoy  a  most  un¬ 
exceptionable  position  inasmuch  as  the  mortality  among  them 
is  lower  than  w^e  find  recorded  among  our  own  insane  poor. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  depreciate  this  ‘  Gheel  of  the 
‘  North,’  as  it  has  not  inappropriately  been  termed ;  but  we 
fail  to  find  any  reason  for  this  disingenuous  attempt.  In  1866 
there  were  1,588  pauper-patients  thus  disposed  of:  75 ’5  per 
cent,  with  relatives  and  friends;  21'1  per  cent,  as  single; 
and  3*4  per  cent,  to  persons  Avho  have  the  Board  of  Lunacy 
license  to  receive  either  one,  two,  or  three  patients  under  one 
roof.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Gheel  arrangements.  Like  the  Gheelois,  they  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Board,  and  they  are  visited  by 
the  Commissioners  at  statetl  times,  who  have  the  power  to 
remove  any  patient  to  an  asylum,  or  otherAvisc,  as  may  be- 
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thought  desirable.  AVe  gather  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Alitchell, 
ojie  of  the  deputy  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  them, 
tlie  following  observations  : — 

‘  They  will  find  more  to  interest  them  in  the  every-day  occupations 
of  a  cottage  lii’e  than  they  coidd  in  any  large  establishment.  What 
goes  on  there,  and  what  they  see  there,  comes  more  easily  within  their 
comprehension  and  interest,  a/at  they  have  a  ])leasure  in  feeling  that 
they  have  some  little  share  in  it  all,  and  that  personality  is  not  lost. 
Their  occupations  and  amusements  may  be  more  commonj)lace  than  in 
asylums,  but  they  arc  not  necessarily  less  useful  on  that  account.  The 
cottage  kitchen  is  an  ever  busy  shifting  scene,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  manage  a  tranquil  pauper-patient  jiassing  Irom  acute  disease  into 
incurable  imbecility,  more  favourably  situated  than  at  its  fire-side, 
where  the  surroundings  are  natural,  and  the  influences  are  healthy.’ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  this  statement  with  truth.  The 
picture  addresses  itself  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  as  unexag¬ 
gerated  and  life-like.  It  is  eharged  by  the  asylum  advocates 
Avith  being  druAvn  Avith  a  couleur-de-rose  tint,  but  Ave  can  see  no 
sign  of  false  colouring ;  neither  is  there  any  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  strict  veracity  of  Dr.  Mitchell’s  statement.  The 
only  jtoint  in  Avhich  Ave  should  feel  inclined  to  difter  from  him 
Avould  be  his  assertion  that  ‘  such  surroundings  ’  are  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fatuous  and  idiotic,  or  mindless  persons :  all  classes 
not  dangerous  Avould  be  equally  benefited  by  such  a  family 
system.  The  English  Commissioners  ‘  have  their  reasons  for 
‘  doubting  Avhether  the  system  could  adequately  be  extended  so 
‘  as  to  afibrd  any  material  I’elief  to  the  county  asylums;’  giving 
no  other  exjilanation  of  this  reason  than  that  6,600  insane  pau¬ 
pers  so  reside  Avith  friends  in  England  ;  but  this  can  be  no  bar 
to  a  further  extension  of  the  system  under  much  better  control. 
The  country  is  large  enough  to  support  ten  times  six  thousand 
five  hundred  paujjer-lunatics,  if  means  Avere  taken  to  establish 
such  a  system.  No  doubt  sixpence  a  day,  the  Scotch  alloAvance 
fin- such  patients,  is  not  sufficient;  but,  as  Ave  have  before  stated, 
tAvelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  Aveek  Avould  be  amply  sufficient. 
The  Commissioners,  overAvorked  as  they  are  at  jiresent,  Avould, 
we  admit,  be  totally  unable  to  undertake  the  very  necessary 
AAork  of  sujiervising  such  a  croAvd  of  patients  as  Avould  be  thus 
accommodated ;  but  this  objection  could  be  remedied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  numbers.  They  may  be  trebled  Avith  advantage ; 
or,  if  this  plan  Avould  be  too  costly,  the  Avork  of  supervision 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  union  medical  officers  at  stated 
times  in  the  year. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  supervision  of  such  cases  of 
ohronic  and  harmless  lunatics,  thus  boarded  out,  should  be 
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entrusted  to  the  superintendents  of  asylums.  This  plan  wouM 
occupy  the  time  of  that  official,  which  would  be  much  better 
employed  with  the  acute  cases  in  the  asylum.  Very  little,  if 
any,  medical  care  is  required  for  those  poor  people  who  are 
beyond  the  physician’s  art.  Moreover,  the  plan  of  entrusting 
their  supervision  to  the  asylum  superintendents  would,  we 
believe,  be  injurious  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  save  time,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  lodge  such  boarders 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  asylum — to  make  a  colony  close  to  its 
doors ;  now  this  may  very  well  satisfy  the  superintendent,  who- 
would  wish  to  retain  his  dominion,  and  to  maintain  a  certain 
kind  of  modified  restraint  upon  the  actions  of  the  patients 
but  we  contend  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  encroachment  upon- 
their  liberty,  and  therefore  injurious  to  them  mentally,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  would  still  feel  themselves  to  be  under  the  de¬ 
pressing  influence  of  the  prison  from  which  they  had  been 
liberated ;  they  would  be  a  kind  of  tlcket-of-leave  lunatic,  and 
would  partake  of  the  ticket-of-leave  man’s  dreads  and  suspicions. 
Of  course,  where  convalescent  cases  were  thus  lodged  out  of 
the  asylum,  as  near  a  contiguity  to  it  as  possible  would  be 
advantageous,  for  the  sake  of  the  physician’s  constant  attend¬ 
ance,  but  the  chronic  lunatic  may  very  well  dispense  with  his 
visits. 

Supervision  by  a  paid  staff  of  inspectors  we  hold  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  in  such  a  free-air  system;  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  ])racticable,  and  the  most  advantageous  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  lunatic  and  for  the  sake  of  the  asylum  itself.  The 
visitation  of  private  patients  at  present  is  a  mere  delusion, 
once  a  year  being  the  average  amount  of  visits  paid  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  pauper  boarders  they  would  demand  more  careful 
supervision  than  even  the  better  class  of  patients,  hence  a  large 
increase  of  the  inspectors  is  indispensable.  It  would  require 
time  to  get  such  a  system  into  working  order,  but  it  Avould, 
when  once  established,  be  so  elastic,  that  no  new  rides  or  regu¬ 
lations  would  be  demanded.  The  office  of  such  inspectors 
should  not  only  be  that  of  supervision,  but  they  should  also 
have  the  duty  of  distributing  the  patients.  ’VVe  do  not  think 
that  the  cottage  system,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  best  adapted  to- 
the  class  of  [latients  such  as  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  important  cities ;  for  instance,  Colney  Hatch,  and  Ilanwell, 
number  among  their  inmates  a  large  majority  of  town-bred 
lunatics.  These  would  not  necessarily  be  benefited  by  being 
placed  in  cottages  in  rural  districts.  Their  habits  and  associa¬ 
tions  are  all  connected  with  town  life.  The  country  lunatics, 
again,  would  live  more  happily  amid  the  fields,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  rural  occupations  among  wlilch  they  may  take  a  part. 
Following  the  admirable  example  of  Gheel,  the  inspector  should 
have  the  power  of  placing  out  the  paui)er-limatics  in  such 
houses  and  situations  as  would  be  best  fitted  for  them.  The 
peculiarities  of  each  case  should  be  considered  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  person  taking  charge  of  it  should  be  the  most  suitable. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  pauper-lunatic  boarder  should  in 
this  respect  be  treated  woi’sc  than  private  patients  in  private 
houses.  Indeed,  what  we  ask  for  them,  is  a  perfectly  similar 
free-air  treatment  to  that  granted  to  the  quiet  chronic  cases 
among  the  better  classes.  London  is  full  of  certified  patients, 
many  of  whom  mix  with  the  general  po])ulation,  but  we  never 
hear  of  offences  committed  by  them,  neither  should  we  if  harm¬ 
less  pauper  cases  were  distributed  among  the  population. 

If  thirty  per  cent.,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  below  the  real 
nund)er,  that  eould  with  advantage  be  withdrawn  from  our 
asylums,  were  thus  boarded  out  in  pi'ivate  families,  all  the 
difficulties  with  res])ect  to  finding  beds  for  acute  cases 
would  at  once  vanish,  and  the  perplexing  problem  which  is 
at  the  present  moment  troubling  asylum  physicians,  commis¬ 
sioners  in  lunacy,  visiting  magistrates,  and  the  taxpayers 
would  be  solved.  The  existing  establishments  would  present 
vacant  wards,  instead  of  being  erowded  to  suffocation,  and 
civilisation  would  no  longer  be  outraged  as  it  now  is  by  the 
daily  refusal  to  admit  urgent  cases.  According  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  just  issued,  no  less  than 
661  applications  for  admission  had  been  refused  at  Hanwell, 
and  562  into  Colney  Hatch,  in  less  than  twelve  months  ! 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  these  chronic  cases  from 
the  county  asylums,  we  must  prevent  fresh  ones  getting  in, 
which  would  speedily  happen  if  some  change  were  not  made  in 
the  terms  of  their  admission.  Ilannlcss  cases  of  long  standing 
must  be  made  inadmissible,  just  as  they  are  at  St.  Luke’s. 
Unless  the  door  is  shut  to  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  beyond 
hope  of  cure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  free  asylums  of  the 
dead  weight  that  would  inevitably  again  oppress  them.  They 
may  be  admitted  for  a  short  time,  in  doubtful  cases,  but  imme¬ 
diately  the  physician  has  ascertained  that  they  are  past  cure 
they  should  at  once  be  drafted  out  into  private  houses  and 
keeping. 

And  here  we  may  ask,  may  we  not  take  some  steps  to  arrest 
the  disease  before  it  has  become  fully  developed  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  curability  of  the  disease  depends  upon  its  being 
treated  early.  But  how  is  early  treatment  to  be  secured  for  the 
poor  ?  It  has  struck  many  thoughtful  minds,  that  one  crying 
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evil  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  science,  apart  from  the  ordinary'  range  of  general  medicine. 
By  the  general  practitioner  it  is  looked  upon  as  something  out 
of  the  way  of  his  regular  duties.  The  family  doctor  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  consider  such  cases,  and  when  brought 
before  him  he  refers  them  to  a  special  authority,  as  something 
mysterious  that  ordinary  medicine  cannot  touch.  The  approach 
of  an  attack  is  either  unobserved,  or  treated  simply  as  low 
spirits  or  the  result  of  indigestion ;  possibly  the  practitioner 
has  never  seen  a  case  of  mental  disease,  is  totally  unskilled 
in  the  symptoms  which  to  a  trained  mind  would  have  given 
forewarnings  of  an  impending  attack.  This  is  a  fatal  blot  in 
our  medical  teaching.  Insanity  is  as  much  a  bodily  disease 
5  as  gout  or  rheumatism.  The  insane  action  or  idea  as  surely 
springs  from  a  morbid  derangement  in  the  brain  structure,  as 
a  bilious  attack  springs  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it ;  it  is  a  mental  manifestation 
arising  from  a  physical  cause,  and  should  form  'as  necessary  a 
branch  of  medical  study  as  chest  or  heart  disease.  We  believe 
[  ourselves  that  this  separation  of  one  organ,  and  that  the  highest, 

ithe  brain,  from  general  medical  study,  is  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  incipient  insanity  being  suffered  to  degenerate  into  con¬ 
firmed  lunacy.  The  sentinel  who  is  at  every  man’s  door,  be 
he  rich  or  ])Oor — the  general  practitioner — is  the  one  who  should 

I  be  able  to  foresee  the  approach  of  an  attack.  But  he  has  never 
studied,  or  has  the  slightest  possible  knowledge  of,  psycholo¬ 
gical  medicine — the  danger  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  the 
I  chance  of  averting  the  evil  is  lost,  and  when  the  patient  has 
I  become  an  outrageous  lunatic  he  is  taken  to  al  ‘  mad-doctor,’ 

I  that  is  if  he  has  the  means  to  pay  his  fees,  if  not  he  is  allowed 
to  linger  on,  making  his  home  miserable  and  sinking  every 
day  into  deeper  disease,  when  he  is  taken  to  the  asylum. 

The  loss  to  the  community  by  reason  of  this  defect  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  practitioner  is  not  the  only  evil  of 
this  separation  of  psychological  medicine  from  general  medi¬ 
cine.  The  error  which  underlies  all  special  study  and  experi¬ 
ence,  even  if  it  makes  the  vision  keener  in  a  limited  area,  is 
far  more  serious  where  mental  afflictions  are  concerned  than 
in  other  diseases.  A  surgeon  may  with  advantage  devote 
himself  to  particular  manipulative  arts.  A  man  who  is  draw¬ 
ing  teeth  all  day  makes  a  far  better  dentist  than  a  general 
practitioner.  The  operation  of  lithotomy  requires  special  skill, 

I  which  practice  alone  can  secure.  But  to  treat  mental  disease 
properly,  not  only  the  condition  of  the  brain,  but  of  the  whole 
body,  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  in  all  cases  madness  arises 
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from  morbid  bodily  conditions,  some  of  which  the  specialist 
overlooks,  or  rather  he  is  so  engaged  at  looking  for  one  thing, 
that  he  overlooks  another  which  may  be  of  equal  or  greater 
importance.  Of  course  there  will  always  be  physicians  emi¬ 
nent  in  mental  disease,  leading  men  whose  genius  in  their 
ow'n  department  overrides  all  other  shortcomings,  but  these 
will  necessarily  be  few.  Otherwise  we  are  convinced  that  for 
the  good  of  general  medicine  this  particular  study,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  so  many  complex  problems,  should  be  merged  in  the 
general  routine  of  medical  practice.  If  insanity  were  treated 
as  a  purely  physical  disease,  like  any  other  nervous  disorder,  it 
woidd  lose  one  half  of  the  dread  which  at  present  surrounds  it ; 
it  would  no  longer  be  hidden  like  a  cnme,  and  the  patient  him¬ 
self  would  not  feel  the  misery  of  being  avoided  and  distrusted, 
one  of  the  most  annoying  things  that  meet  the  convalescent, 
and  often  the  cause  of  the  distrust  he  himself  evinces.  More¬ 
over,  there  w'ould  be  no  fear  of  positive  injustice  being  done  to 
the  poor  man,  such  as  the  decision  of  the  late  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
threatens  to  inflict  upon  all  members  of  Friendly  Societies  who 
may  happen  to  become  insane.  This  gentleman,  apparently 
taking  the  old  priestly  idea  of  insanity,  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
disease,  and  therefore  not  within  the  range  of  usual  physical 
maladies  or  infirmities  for  which  these  societies  give  aid  in  the 
shape  of  weekly  sick-allowances,  refused  to  certify  the  rules  of 
any  society  that  proposed  to  give  such  aid ;  indeed,  in  more 
than  one  instance  sick-allowances  have  been  refused  to  mem¬ 
bers  thus  afflicted  with  the  most  pauperising  of  all  diseases. 
AVhen  the  universities  and  other  licensing  bodies  demand  a 
knowledge  of  mental  disease  from  all  graduates  in  medicine, 
insanity  will  meet  with  an  important  check  to  its  future 
progress. 

But  the  first  step  towards  a  proper  utilisation  of  our  present 
system  of  treating  mental  disease  in  our  public  asylums  is  to 
disgorge  them  of  the  cases  that  clog  their  action.  A  fatal 
torpor  seems  at  the  present  moment  to  affect  all  parties 
interested  in  this  necessary  reform.  The  Commissioners,  the 
medical  superintendents,  the  visiting  magistrates,  and  the  tax¬ 
payers,  whilst  admitting  the  evil,  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  to 
make  a  change.  ^Meantime,  as  the  asylums  are  becoming 
monstrous  by  gradual  accretion,  a  still  more  fatal  obstacle  to 
the  further  application  of  the  princijde  of  non-restraint  is 
going  on.  The  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  the  costly  palaces 
of  the  insane  is  becoming  a  growing  impediment.  So  much 
money  sunk  creates  a  conservatism  in  their  builders  the  county 
magistrates,  which  resists  change ;  and  moreover  vested  into- 
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rests  are  growing  up,  Avliich  unconsciously  Avarp  the  minds  of 
the  medical  superintendents,  as  any  great  or  radical  change 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  would,  they  imagine,  endanger 
their  i)resent  position — an  idea  Avhich  is  of  course  erroneous 
inasmuch  as  in  no  case  can  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  ])ass 
into  other  hands.  Hence  the  strange  and  futile  objections 
that  Ave  sec  daily  urged  against  a  greater  freedom  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  lunatic ;  but  that  a  SAveejnng  change  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  inevitable  reforms  Ave  feel  bloAving  toAvards 
us  in  the  breath  of  every  angry  discussion  among  practical 
psychologists  on  this  matter,  is  but  too  obvious.  As  Ave  see 
Aving  after  Aving  spreading,  and  story  after  story  ascending, 
in  every  asylum  throughout  the  country,  Ave  are  reminded  of 
the  overgroAvn  monastic  system,  Avhich  entangled  so  many 
interests  and  seemed  so  poAverful  that  it  could  defy  all  change, 
but  for  that  very  reason  toppled  and  fell  by  its  OAvn  Aveight 
never  to  be  renewed.  Asylum  life  may  not  come  to  so  sudden 
an  end,  but  the  longer  its  present  unnatural  and  oppressive 
system,  as  regards  the  greater  number  of  its  inmates,  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  greater  will  be  the  revolution  Avhen  at  last  it  arrives. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  that  Dr.  Conolly  has  found  in  Sir 
James  Clark  a  Avorthy  biogi-apher,  avIio  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  his  deceased  friend.  Possibly  the 
memoir  Avould  have  been  improved  by  a  feAV  of  those  letters 
Dr.  Conolly  kncAv  so  avcU  hoAV  to  Avrite,  and  Avhich  Avould  have 
given  the  fresh  and  original  impressions  of  his  mind  Avhilst  he 
AAas  carrying  out  his  great  reform.  With  this  reservation,  Ave 
cannot  speak  too  highly'  of  Sir  James  Clark’s  thorough  identifi¬ 
cation  Avith  the  object  of  his  memoir  in  his  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  idea  of  non-restraint.  The  memoir  is  fruitful  in  sugges¬ 
tions,  Avith  respect  to  the  further  development  of  that  idea  Avhich 
is  loudly'  called  for,  and  to  Avhich  we  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
given  utterance.  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  honoured  old  age, 
has  nobly  spoken  the  truth  Avithout  prejudice,  and  Avith  a  love 
of  progress  as  regards  greater  liberty  to  the  lunatic,  Avhich  Avould 
have  become  many'  younger  phy'sicians  uoav  unfortunately  silent. 
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Aut.  VI. — 1.  A  Spring  Tour  in  Portugal.  By  the  Rev. 

Alfred  Charles  Smith,  M.A.  London:  1870. 

2.  Guia  historica  do  Viajante  em  Coimbra  e  arredores.  For 

Augusto  ^Iendes  i)e  Castro.  Coimbra:  1869. 

3.  Panorama  photograjico  de  Portugal.  Coimbra:  1870. 

^HE  author  of  this  little  tour  may  claim  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery,  in  which  we  ourselves  have  the  good  fortune  to 
participate,  that  Portugal  is  now'  one  of  the  most  accessible 
and  attractive  countries  to  which  the  British  tourist  can  direct 
his  course,  although  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  neglected.  But 
this  last  circumstance  is  an  additional  recommendation  to  those 
who  desire  to  escape  Irom  the  beaten  tracks  of  Europe.  The 
distance  from  Southampton  to  Lisbon  is  about  840  miles,  or 
only  tw'ice  as  far  as  from  London  to  Leith.  The  voyage  may 
be  performed  in  eighty  or  ninety  hours  in  the  magnificent 
vessels  of  the  Royal  ^lail  Steam  Packet  Company,  which 
touch  at  Lisbon  on  their  way  to  Brazil.  The  winds  are  not 
always  ‘  rude  in  Biscay’s  sleepless  bay,’  and,  at  a  proper  season, 
even  that  sea  may  be  crossed  without  inconvenience  in  a  good 
ship.  (In  the  fourth  day  at  latest,  the  traveller,  w'afted  down 
the  Lusitanian  coast  by  the  northern  breeze  which  usually 
prevails  there,  finds  himself  in  a  neAv  world.  lie  has  left 
behind  him  the  ^larch  wdnds  or  the  October  fogs  of  Britain 
and  the  northern  seas.  He  wakes  in  an  ethereal  climate.  He 
lands  in  a  city,  no  longer  to  w'andcr  up  and  down  like  Childe 
Harold,  disconsolate  ‘  ’mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee,’ 
but  to  find  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  caj)itals  of  Europe — well  built,  w'ell  lighted,  and 
well  ordered.  He  is  received  with  singular  good  wdll  and  in¬ 
terest  by  a  good-natured  people,  who,  disliking  the  F rench  and 
abhorring  the  Spaniard,  have  not  lost  their  secular  regard  for 
binglishmen — who  talk  our  language  to  a  remarkable  extent 
among  the  educated  classes— who,  like  ourselves,  drink  tea 
(more  green  than  black)  as  often  as  they  can  get  it — and  who 
use  the  British  sovereign  as  the  cun-ent  coin  of  the  realm. 
Steamboats  plying  on  the  Tagus  will  transport  him  in  half  an 
hour  to  any  point  on  its  banks.  A  pair  of  lusty  mules,  or,  if 
he  prefers  it,  a  mail-omnibus,  will  convey  him  in  tAvo  or  three 
hours  to  Cintra.  Excellent  roads,  Avhich  Avere  Avithin  tAventy 
years  almost  unknoAvn,  are  noAv  extending  in  all  directions,  and 
already  unite  the  prineijial  toAvns.  Lines  of  railroad  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto,  from  Lisbon  to  Badajos  and  the  Valley  of 
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the  Guadiana,  and  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Tagus  to 
Evora  and  Setuhal,  afford  an  easy  means  of  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  w'orld.  There  is  probably  no  country  in 
Europe  in  which  so  rapid  a  progi’ess  has  been  made  in  the 
arts  and  appliances  of  social  Hie  as  in  Portugal  Avithin  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  true  that  until  lately  there  Avas  none  in  AA'hich 
so  much  remained  to  be  done.  But  the  Avork  is  uoav  carried 


on  Avith  as  much  activity  as  the  resources  of  the  country  permit, 
and  Avc  do  not  doubt  that  the  results  Avill  at  no  distant  pei’iod 
reAvard  the  patriotic  promoters  of  these  improvements. 

To  those  Avho  derive  their  knoAvledge  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  the  romantic  expeditions  of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1827  and 
1830,  the  adventures  of  George  Boitoav  in  1835,  and  even  the 
more  recent  experience  of  Kichard  Ford,  it  may  seem  incre¬ 
dible  that  you  can  noAV  travel  Avith  case  and  rapidity  from 
Valencia  to  Oporto,  or  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  Avithout 
meeting  Avith  more  impediments  than  betw’een  Ostend  and 
Vienna.  Even  the  political  passions  of  the  people,  though 
their  patience  is  sometimes  severely  tried,  have  lost  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  former  period.*  Property  is  more  diffused,  liberty 
more  secure,  i*eligious  bigotry  seems  to  have  vanished  Avith 
clei’ical  domination,  and,  above  all,  railroads  have  rendered 
communication  infinitely  more  easy.  Tbe  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  produce  and  fruit  to  this  country,  more 
especially  from  Lisbon,  is  in  itself  enormous,  and  is  gradually 
enriching  districts  in  the  Peninsula  Avhich  had  till  lately  no 
market  for  their  groAvths. 

To  him  who  looks  beloAv  the  surface  it  Avill  soon  become 


apparent  that  these  beneficial  changes  are  the  result  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  as  great  as  ever  occurred  in  any  nation.  The  present 
century  has  Avitnessed  in  that  country  'conflicts  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  magnitude  for  so  small  a  stage.  In  its  earlier  years  Por¬ 
tugal  Avas  the  scat  of  that  tremendous  struggle  aa  IucIi  eventually 
drove  the  F rench  armies  from  the  Peninsula,  The  rock  of 


Lisbon  and  the  lines  of  'Torres  Vedras  Avere  the  resting-place 
or  fulcrum  from  Avhich  the  pOAver  of  England  dislodged  and 
overlhrcAv  the  F rench  Empire ;  but  the  theatre  of  Avar  Avas 
ruined  for  a  generation  by  the  contest  through  Avhich  it  had 
passed.  Next  came  the  disruption  of  the  Portuguese  Empire 


*  One  leads  Avith  amazement  in  Lord  CaruarA’on’s  deliglitlid  book  of 
such  occurrences  as  the  murder  of  a  professor  of  Coimbra  in  a  Avood 
some  forty  years  ago  by  a  band  of  anned  students,  and  of  the  narroAv 
escape  of  the  noble  Lord  himself  amidst  the  popular  convulsions  of  the 
Miguelite  Avars.  At  the  present  time  there  is  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Portugal  no  police  and  very  little  crime. 
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ill  South  America  and  the  loss  of  transmarine  possessions 
second  only  to  those  of  Spain  and  Britain.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  the  monarchy  was  restored,  and  for  a  time  a  pro¬ 
fligate  and  arbitrary  Court,  a  poor  and  corrupt  nobility,  a 
bloated  and  bigoted  Church,  revived  all  their  former  preten¬ 
sions,  and  ill  1827  the  people  rose  with  the  frantic  energy  of 
loyalty  and  sujierstition  to  defend  the  altar  and  the  throne  in 
the  jierson  of  Dom  Miguel.  Civil  wars  succeeded  to  foreign 
invasion,  and  it  was  long  before  the  horizon  became  again 
serene.  But  all  these  things  have  passed  away.  The  victory 
of  the  revolution  is  complete.  The  Church,  once  so  rich  and 
so  powerful,  is  all  but  entirely  disestablished  and  disendowed 
and  has  shrunk  to  the  narrowest  proportions.  The  fidalgos 
have  ceased  to  be  the  minions  of  the  Court,  and  if  any  of 
them  hope  to  retain  or  regain  their  influence,  it  must  be  by 
the  services  they  can  render  to  their  country.  The  lands  of 
the  Church  and  the  nobility  have  passed  to  a  suiiirislng  extent 
into  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  avIio  are  becoming  the  most 
influential  class  in  the  State ;  and  the  Government  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  purely  popular  ])rinciples.  The  changes  we  have 
noted  in  the  external  conditions  of  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Portugal  are  therefore  the  result  of  a  great  social  and  political 
revolution,  and  it  woidd  be  a  work  of  real  Interest  if  an 
English  traveller  of  ability  would  carefully  trace  these  causes 
t*)  their  latest  conseciuences.  AVe  think  it  would  be  found 
that  Portugal  is,  in  truth,  greatly  more  advanced  than  Spain  in 
the  practical  aj)pllcation  of  the  jndnciples  of  free  government, 
and  that  she  has  already  passed  through  many  difficulties 
which  have  not  yet  been  solved  by  her  neighbour. 

She  is  still  cursed  with  a  most  o])pressive  tariff  and  with  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  in  some  branches  of  trade,  to  which  the 
Government  adhere  chiefly  from  the  want  of  any  other  mode 
of  raising  a  revenue.  The  poverty  of  the  State  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  the  peojjle,  and  undoubtedly  a  far  larger  revenue, 
if  it  could  be  raised,  might  be  laid  out  with  infinite  advantage 
to  the  whole  nation.  M'e  have  no  doubt  that  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  population  has  considerably  improved  ;  and, 
although  they  suffer  from  the  want  of  capital  and  the  exactions 
of  the  money-lenders,  who  alone  have  capital  at  their  disposal, 
yet  the  possession  of  land  enables  them  to  satisfy  their  own 
modest  wants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pectple  in  this  con¬ 
dition  is  not  easily  taxable,  and  the  public  revenue  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  means  of  the  people.  The 
downfall  of  the  Church  and  the  aristoci'acy  has  swept  away  some 
of  the  elements  which  tendcil  to  raise  the  intellectual  character 
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of  the  country  and  to  assist  it  in  emergencies.  Nothing  great  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  people  in  its  present  condition.  Their 
standard  of  life  is  low,  but  it  is  equal,  and  perhaps  the  sum  of 
human  comfort  is  increased.  The  Portuguese  themselves 
ajjpear  to  be  conscious  that  the  achievements  which  rendered 
their  name  illustrious  belong  to  the  ])ast,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
foresee,  in  a  country  thinly  peopled,  blessed  with  a  delightful 
climate,  and  inhabited  by  a  simple  and  rather  sluggish  people, 
what  causes  could  again  rouse  them  to  great  eHbrts  or  en¬ 
terprises. 

AVith  few  exceptions,  English  travellers  and  English  litera¬ 
ture  have  done  nothing  to  make  Portugal  better  known  to  the 
world.  In  the  last  century  Costigan’s  letters  left  us  an  amusing 
picture  of  a  singularly  corrupt  Court  and  administration ;  and 
Mr.  Twiss  laboriously  explored  a  part  of  the  country.  jMurphy 
the  architect  has  given  us  a  superb  description  of  the  great 
Abbey  of  liatalha,  with  jdates  and  plans  which  are  still  the 
best  materials  Mr.  Fergusson  could  find  to  his  hand  when  he 
entered  upon  the  interesting  but  neglected  subject  of  Portu¬ 
guese  architecture.  Mr.  Ueckford,  indeed,  traced  an  inimit¬ 
able  sketch  of  what  Alcoha^a  and  Batalha  Avere  on  the  eve 
of  their  annihilation,  in  the  narrative  of  an  excursion  Avhich 
may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  style, 
finesse,  and  Avit  in  the  language.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  books 
that  cannot  sink  ;  and,  slight  though  it  be,  that  volume  deserves 
to  float  down  the  stream  of  time  like  a  i)age  of  Addison  or  a  tale 
of  Voltaire.  For  ourselves,  Ave  acknoAvledge  that  Mr.  Beckford 
inspired  us  long  ago  Avith  an  extreme  desire  to  visit  spots  asso¬ 
ciated  with  so  much  humour  and  pathos ;  and  Ave  have  recently 
accomplished  that  object,  not  indeed  in  the  unAvicldy  coach  of 
the  Prior  of  Aviz  or  on  Mr.  Beckford’s  fleet  barb,  but  Avith 
the  modem  appliances  of  a  railroad  and  a  post-chaise.  Southey, 
too,  loved  Portugal,  and  spent  there  many  happy  months  ;  but 
on  looking  back  to  his  letters,  there  is  an  incompleteness  in  all 
he  did  or  Avrote.  He  resembles  his  OAvn  commonplace  book 
— vast,  A'aried,  curious,  sometimes  humorous,  but  leaving  no 
deep  mark  on  the  mind ;  moreover,  the  country  Avas  at  its 
lowest  point  of  degradation  and  misery  Avhen  he  visited  it,  and 
hardly  a  vestige  remains  of  Portugal  as  he  saAV  it. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  offenders  against  the  good  fame  of 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  is  Lord  Byron.  The  first  book 
of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  the  English 
tongue.  The  extreme  beauty  of  its  descriptive  passages  and 
the  biting  acrimony  of  its  sarcasms  serve  alike  to  fix  it  in  the 
memory,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  genius  of  poetry  has 
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branded  the  Portujjjuese  for  ever  as  ‘  a  nation  swollen  with 
‘  ignorance  and  pride  ’ — ‘  unkempt,  unwashed,  unhurt  ’  (the  last 
e])ithet  being  introduced  only  to  rhyme  to  ‘  dirt  ’) — ‘  a  purple 
‘  laud  where  law  secures  not  life  ’ — and  we  are  told  that  every 
Spanish  hind  knows  the  difference  between  himself  ‘  and  the 
‘  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.’  All  this  is  t*)tally  false 
and  very  mischievous.  It  has  engendered  among  the  English 
a  contemptuous  tone  lii  speaking  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  has 
engendered  among  the  Portuguese  a  sense  of  resentment 
against  the  arrogance  and  injustice  with  Avhich  they  have  been 
treated  by  one  of  the  greatest  j)oets  of  England. 

Lord  livron  visited  Lisbon  in  1805),  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  Avhen  the  lustre  of  Vimeint  had  just 
been  dimmed  by  the  blunder  of  what  is  termed  the  Convention 
of  Cintra,  and  the  utmost  bitterness  of  political  satire  mingled 
with  his  verses.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  doubtless 
lamentable.  Xor  could  the  poet  foresee  Avhat  services  this 
very  country,  which  he  denounces,  was  about  to  render  to 
Europe  .and  to  England  by  its  position  and  fidelity.  The 
Douro  had  not  been  crossed  by  Wellington,  Talavera  and 
liusaeo  bad  not  been  fought,  the  lines  of  Torres  \'edra8, 
though  already  begun,  were  still  envcloj)ed  in  mysteiy.  A 
few  jnonths  later,  IJyron  himself  must  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  with  which  the  Portuguese  levies  fought  side 
by  side  of  our  troops,  to  the  j)atriotlsm  with  which  they  obeyed 
the  stern  injunctions  of  their  ally  to  fall  back  befoi’c  the  enemy, 
and  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  peasantry  in  our  cause.* 

*  The  lines  of  Torres  Veilras  conUl  not  liave  been  constructed  with¬ 
out  it.  The  conscription  H>r  labour  extended,  siiys  .Sir  John  Jones,  to 
more  than  fil’ty  miles  round  ;  women  and  boys  took  their  share  in  the 
labour,  and  at  one  period,  althongh  the  middle  of  harvest,  the  work¬ 
men  on  the  lines  amounted  to  more  than  7,000.  ‘  It  i.s  but  a  tribute 

‘of  justice,’  sjiys  the  .same  high  authority,  ‘to  the  Portuguese  gentle- 
‘  men  and  peasantry  of  Estremadura  to  stiite  tliat,  during  many  months 
‘  of  constant  personal  intercourse,  the  latter  showed  themseh  e.s  ever 
‘respectful,  industriou.s,  docile,  and  obedient;  whilst  the  former  in 
‘  every  public  transaction  evinced  much  intelligence,  good  sen.se,  and 
‘  probity,  and  appeared  in  their  domestic  relations  kind,  liberal,  and 
‘  indulgent,  both  as  masters  and  parents.’  (Jone/.s  Sieges  of  the 
Peninsula,  vol.  iii.  p.  5)01.)  This  was  precisely  at  the  time  when 
Lord  liyron  was  writing  his  stanzas  to  hold  them  up  to  eternal 
oblocpiy  !  The  suppressed  passiiges  and  notes,  which  have  been  un¬ 
wisely  and  improperly  restored  in  some  recent  editions  of  ‘  Childe 
‘  Harold,’  arc  even  more  ofTensivc  and  untrue  than  the  text.  Why 
.should  ])as.s;iges  be  ‘  re.stored’  which  the  better  judgment  of  an  author 
(or  of  his  friend.s)  led  him  to  reject  and  condemn? 
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j  But  Byron  was,  in  fact,  totally  ignorant  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  Another  curious  instance  of  his  want  of  reflection 
or  knowledge  occurs  at  stanza  xxxii.,  where  he  asks  what  the 
bounds  are  which  divide  Lusitania  from  Spain  ?  and  concludes 
that  the  frontier  is  not  marked  by  any  natural  line  where 
‘  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  juide,’  but  simply  by  a  ‘  silver 
I  ‘streamlet’: — 

I‘  And  scarce  a  name  distinguishetli  tlie  brook, 

Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides.’ 

It  is  true  that  on  one  point,  but  on  one  pf)int  only,  between 
Elvas  and  Badajos,  where  Byron  entered  Spain,  the  route  is 
open  and  undefended  except  by  those  fortresses,  which  are 
however  even  there  no  mean  ‘  fences  of  art.’  But  the  pre- 
k  servation  of  Portuguese  independence,  and  the  military  policy 

I  of  the  country  from  the  days  of  Alfonso  rienri<[ues  down  to 
those  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  have  been  mainly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fact  that  Portugal  is  divided  from  Spain  by 
great  ridges  of  mountains,  through  which,  to  this  day,  there 
are  no  roads,  and  that  any  army  oj)erating  against  Portugal 
must  advance  on  the  line  of  the  Minho  or  on  the  line  of  the 
Guadiana,  which  are  nearly  200  miles  apart.  The  province 
of  Tras  os  Montes  in  the  north-east,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
Estrella  mountains,  running  from  north  to  south,  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier,  which  the  Portuguese  are  even 
now  but  little  disposed  to  break  down  or  open  by  works  of 
art.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  natural  frontier  in  Europe 
so  strongly  marked,  save  that  of  the  Pyrenees. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Portugal  in  its  present  condition, 
with  its  social  imj)rovements,  its  glorious  past,  its  interesting 
scenery,  and  its  remarkable  monuments,  offers  an  attractive 
field  to  an  inquiring  traveller,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  book 
of  great  interest  might  be  Avritten  about  thi.s  small  kingdom,  if 
it  were  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  liichard  Ford’s  ‘  Spanish 
‘  Handbook,’  or  Mr.  Street’s  ‘  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain.’ 
Even  Mr.  Murray  has  not  yet  shed  the  light  of  his  countenance 
on  Portugal,  for  he  Avould  probably  acknowledge  if  he  visited 
the  country,  that  the  handbook  he  has  given  us  for  this  part  of 
the  Peninsula  is  the  least  excellent  of  the  series.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  author  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  eannot  be 
said  to  have  supplied  these  defieiencies.  He  is  apparently  an 
amiable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  slightly  addicted 
to  ornithology  and  stuffed  birds  or  reptiles,  Avlth  no  scorn  or 
hatred  for  any  living  thing,  except  it  be  a  dissenter.  When  at 
Evora,  he  Avas  shoAvn  by  especial  favour  the  large  flag  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  tAvelve  feet  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth. 
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with  the  very  expressive  motto,  ‘  Exsiirgc,  Domine,  causam 
‘  Tuam  jiulica.’  On  this  occasion  the  reverend  gentleman 
indulges  in  the  following  reflection  : —  | 

‘  Doubtless  that  banner  liad  Avitnessed  many  a  cruel  death,  and  had  1 
floated  OA’cr  the  procession  at  many  an  auto  da  Je,  but  amidst  the  enor-  I 
mities  of  which  the  Holy  Inquisition  Avas  undoubtedly  guilty,  it  ivasihe  I 
cause  of  one  glorious  effect,  tvhich  remains  to  this  dag,  that  dissenters  I 
Jro7n  the  Church  haA'e  ncA'cr  gained  a  footing  in  Spain  or  Portugal;  so 
that,  Avhile  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  shudder  as  I  thought  of  the  lear-  I 
fill  tortures  and  the  AA'retchod  A'ictims  of  aaIucIi  it  reminded  me,  and 
felt  thankful  that  such  a  tyrannical  court  of  inquiry  had  ncA’cr  pene¬ 
trated  our  more  faA'OUred  country,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  tina- 
nimity  in  the  faith  to  Avhich  in  the  Peninsula  it  has  given  rise,  an 
unanimity  from  Avhich  Ave  at  home  are  apparently  so  distant ;  but  1 
A\’hi<'h,  if  oidy  it  could  be  attained,  Avould  be  the  greatest  blessing 
religion  in  England  could  knoAV.’ 

We  have  no  desire  to  bear  harshly  on  Mr.  Smith.  He  is 
sufticiently  punished  by  the  reflections  Avhich  such  a  jtassage  |l 
as  this,  Avritten  in  our  times,  Avill  aAvaken  in  many  minds — but  i 
it  Avas  Avritten  for  home  use  and  application,  and  it  probably  did 
not  occur  to  bim  that  he  is  himself  a  dissenter  on  the  banks  of  I 
the  Tagus.  In  speaking  of  the  Portuguese,  Ave  discover  in  him  f 
no  signs  of  bigotry  or  prejudice.  But  he  took  AA'ith  him  none  | 
of  the  qualities  which  arc  required  to  AA'rite  a  good  book  of  I 
travels.  He  kncAV  nothing  of  the  language  or  literature  of  [ 
Portugal.  He  had  a  very  impei’fect  acquaintance  Avith  her  I 
splendid  and  varied  history.  He  has  not  the  slightest  knoAv-  j 
ledge  of  architecture,  AA-hethcr  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  In  [ 
j)ainting  he  is  equally  inexpert,  but  that  is  of  less  consequence  j 
as  Portugal  contains  fcAv,  if  any,  pictures,  and  appears  never  | 
to  have  produced  a  painter.  Gran  Vasco,  indeed,  has  the  1 
reputation  of  a  great  national  artist,  but  it  is  only  in  the  I 
city  of  Viseu  that  Ave  can  hear  of  any  AA’orks  that  sustain  that  1 
character,  and  these  Mr.  Smith  did  not  see.  Lastly,  Mr.  I 
Smith  a])pears  to  feel  but  a  slender  interest  in  a  subject  AA'hich  I 
Ave  should  have  thought  familiar  to  every  Englishman,  the  | 
campaigns  of  the  Duke  and  the  operations  of  the  British  army,  j 
AVhat,  then,  does  Mr.  Smith’s  tour  prove?  It  proves,  Avhlch  is  I 
A'cry  much  to  the  purpose,  that  an  Englishman,  caring  but  little  I 
for  literature  or  history,  art  or  war,  but  chiefly  intent  on  shoot-  I 
ing  small  birds,  may  enjoy  himself  extremely  in  Avandering  | 
over  I’ortugal  in  the  spring  or  autumn  months.  The  delicious  I 
air  of  tlic  Portuguese  heaths,  Avhich  I'csemble  the  Surrey  hills  j 
Avith  a  richer  vegetation  and  a  clearer  sky — the  luxuriance  | 
AA’ith  Avhich  plants  native  to  the  soil,  and  CA’en  the  trees  of  i 
Brazil  and  Japan  and  Australia,  flourish  in  sheltered  spots,  j 
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the  Eticalgptus  2tXidi  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  "rowing  beside  the 
Araucaria  Brasiliensis  'with  camellias  and  magnolias  as  large 
as  forest  trees — the  innumerable  streams  Avhich  find  their  way 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  for  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  well-watered  and  wooded  Talleys  of  Portugal,  and 
the  adust  and  shadeless  plains  of  Spanish  Estramadura  and 
Castile — the  picturesque  and  primitive  garb  and  implements 
of  the  people,  which  have  probably  undergone  but  little  change 
in  the  last  600  years — and  we  must  add,  the  ready  Avelcome 
which  an  Englishman  finds  among  the  upper  classes — all  con¬ 
cur  to  render  a  tour  in  Portugal  as  jdeasant  and  easy  a  thing 
as  Mr.  Smith  found  it,  and  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
imitate  him,  we  can  recommend  his  little  volume  as  a  useful, 
though  not  a  very  robust  or  instructive  companion. 

^Ir.  Smith’s  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  is- 
a  favourable  one,  and  he  contrasts  it  ■with  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  people.  We  agree 
with  his  impression  of  the  two  nations,  for  if  the  Portuguese 
have  lost  much  of  their  ancient  fire  and  energy,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Spaniards  have  degenerated  in  an  equal 
degree,  and  Avithout  acquiring  those  amiable  qualities  for 
which  the  Portuguese  are  remarkable.  After  some  censorious 
remarks  on  the  Spaniard,  Mr.  Smith  observes : — 

‘  To  all  this  the  Portuguese  character  is  an  exact  contrast :  indeed, 
I  know  no  nation  which  recommends  itself  to  the  stranger  so  much  at 
first  sight  as  this  remarkably  civil,  obliging,  respectful,  deferential  race. 
Not  indeed  by  any  hyperbolic  phrases  or  extravagant  pretensions,  as 
when  the  Spanish  noble  puts  his  palace  and  all  its  contents  at  your  dis- 
posiil,  Avithout  the  slightest  intention  of  bestOAving  on  you  one  single 
maravedi ;  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  Portuguese,  of  all 
classes,  will  at  every  opportunity  undergo  any  trouble,  take  any  pains, 
submit  to  real  inconvenience,  to  shoAV  a  kindness  to  the  stranger,  Avhile 
there  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  country  any  of  that  false  pride, 
that  hateful  hauteur,  that  abominable  assumption,  Avhich  prevail  to  so 
great  an  extent  across  the  border.  These,  it  is  true,  are  but  superficial 
and  inferior  traits  of  character,  but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  very 
apparent  to  the  traveller,  so,  on  the  other,  they  form  a  tolerably  correct 
index  of  Avhat  is  more  hidden  from  vieAV.  Thus  the  Portuguese  is 
not  only  far  more  truthful,  from  having  no  cause  for  concealment  and 
no  desire  of  self-laudation,  but  he  is  far  more  open  and  honest,  les& 
liable  to  take  offence,  and  consequently  less  vindictive.  As  Ave  jour¬ 
neyed  through  the  country  Ave  .saAv  little  disposition  to  impose  on  the 
foreigner,  though  this  may  probably  be  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
rare  appearance  of  the  foreigner  amongst  them.  As  regards  their  reli¬ 
gious  feelings,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  form  any  de¬ 
cided  opinion  ;  though,  strangely  mi.xed  up  Avith  a  great  deal  of  gross 
superstition  and  irreverence,  they  certainly  shoAved  upon  occasion  a 
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considerable  amount  of  earnestness  and  devotion ;  and  the  churches 
Avere  often  crowded  witli  worshippers  ol‘  both  sexes,  so  tliat,  as  regards 
the  male  population,  outwardly  at  least,  they  appeared  far  more  attentive 
to  their  religious  duties  than  the  men  of  Spain.  Neither  are  they  .so 
bloodthirsty  and  cruel  as  the  Spaniards,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  Avould 
adduce  the  bull-fights  of  the  respective  nations.  .  .  .  There  is  yet  an¬ 
other  and  more  decisive  proof  of  their  milder  nature  in  the  very  in¬ 
frequent  use  of  the  knife,  and  those  dark  deeds  of  violence  so  rife 
amongst  the  hot-blooded,  quarrelsome  Spaniards.  In  short,  the  more 
I  compare  the  disposition  of  the  two  nations  which  'inhabit  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  advantage  lies  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Portuguese,  ibr  whom  indeed  1  have  learnt  to  entertain 
a  very  sincere  regard,  and  an  admiration  Avhich  I  am  very  lar  from  feel¬ 
ing  towards  the  Spaniards.’ 

The  best  guide  to  Portugal  is  its  own  history.  No  state  and 
no  people  can  boast  of  annals  more  romantic,  of  achievements 
more  heroic ;  and  when  one  contrasts  the  diminutive  size  of 
this  province  of  the  I’eninsula  and  its  present  scanty  population 
with  the  exploits  which  once  made  it  great  and  still  jireserve 
its  independence,  the  country  aftbrds  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  interesting  spectacles  in  the  Avorld.  Each  period  of  this 
eventful  existence  is  still  distinctly  marked  in  the  monuments 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  pi’osent  has  not  obliterated  the  past ; 
and  it  needs  but  a  slight  effort  to  recall  a  long  train  of  gallant 
deeds  and  heroic  personages.  Emerging  from  the  mountainous 
tracts  north  of  the  Douro,  where  the  earldom  of  Portugal 
detached  itself,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  the  first  effort  of  Portuguese  nationality 
was  the  exjmlsion  of  the  Moors.  From  Guimaraens  to  Coim¬ 
bra,  and  thence  from  Santarem  and  the  Tagus,  the  Cross 
slowly  advanced  against  the  Crescent,  and  here  and  there  many 
a  Moorish  tower  or  gateway  still  records,  after  seven  hundred 
years,  the  presence  and  the  flight  of  the  ^lussulman  invader.  In 
more  than  one  si)ot  the  old  name  of  ^lonte  ISIoro  or  Montemor 
marks  a  stronghold  of  the  infidel.  It  Avas  in  1 1 39  that  Alfonso 
Ilenriques  finally  overthrcAV  the  ^Moorish  kings  at  Ourique. 
The  legend  of  the  realm,  as  it  Avas  related  to  the  King  of  Melind 
by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  the  imperishable  verses  of  Camoens, 
records  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  a  hermit  appeared  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  morroAv  and  predicted  that  from  that  day 
forth  the  croAvn  should  be  his,  and  should  descend  to  the 
sixteenth  generation  of  his  heirs.  The  omens  were  favourable, 
the  victory  AAas  Avon,  and  the  promise  Avas  fulfilled.  Alfonso 
Ilenriques, ])roclaimed  King  by  his  triumjdiant  ai-my,  emblazoned 
on  his  shield  five  bezants  on  five  escutcheons  borne  crossAvise, 
Avhich  to  this  day  shine  on  the  flag  of  Portugal,  in  memory  of 
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the  five  kings  he  had  conquered,  or  of  the  five  Avounds  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  five  wounds  he  had  himself  received.  The  Cortes 
of  Lamego  more  deliberately  gave  the  national  sanction  to  his 
accession  to  their  throne.  But  the  prediction  which  began  in 
triumph  Avas  fulfilled  in  gloom.  King  Sebastian,  Avho  might 
be  called  the  last  of  the  crusaders,  though  he  AA’as  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Philip  II.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  AA'as  said  to  be  six¬ 
teenth  in  descent  from  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  he  lost  his 
sword  and  his  life  in  a  contest  against  the  Aery  race  Avhom  his 
ancestor  had  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  Portugal,  and  the 
kingdom  itself  passed  for  a  time  under  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 

In  the  jMonastery  of  Santa  Cruz,  still  standing  in  Coimbra, 
and  built  by  himself  in  1131,  Alfonso  Ilenriques  meditated 
and  prepared  his  heroic  enterprise.  The  Abbot  of  that  house, 
Dom  Theotonio,  Avas  his  chief  friend  and  counsellor.  The 
cloisters  of  the  building  Avere  his  favourite  retreat ;  and  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  his  remains  are  deposited.  The  gorgeous 
tomb  Avhich  noAV  covers  them  Avas  erected  centuries  after  his 
death  by  Dom  iNIanuel  in  1502,  in  the  luxurious  taste  of  a 
later  age.  The  epitaph  Avhich  Avas  placed  there  records  that 
the  King  died  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  life  and  the  seventy- 
third  of  his  reign,  reckoning  nt)  doubt  from  his  first  accession 
to  sovci’eignty — an  unequalled  instance,  Ave  suppose,  of  royal 
longevity.  The  identity  of  the  tomb  is  singularly  aacII  estab¬ 
lished,  for  not  only  aa  us  it  opened  in  1520,  in  presence  of  Dom 
Manuel,  Avhen  they  found  ‘  o  corpo  do  devoto  Key  D.  Alfonso 
‘  Ilenriques  inteiro,  incorrupto,  a  came  seca,  e  a  cor  palida, 
‘  e  macilenta,  mas  de  aspecto  seA’cro  que  parecia  estar  vivo 
but  it  Avas  reopened  in  presence  of  Dom  John  V.  iu  1732,  and 
again  iu  ])resence  of  Dom  IMiguel  in  1832.  On  this  last  occa¬ 
sion  the  bones  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  Avere  found  in 
a  box  of  cedar.  * 

The  chivalry  of  Portugal  completed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Avork  of  liberation  and  conquest  Avhich  Alfonso  Henriques 
had  begun.  Dom  Diniz,  the  ‘  llusbandman,’  and  the  husband 
of  St.  Isabel,  established  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom,  and 
founded  in  1308  that  University  of  Coimbra  Avhich  still  pre¬ 
serves  the  learning  of  the  Lusitanian  race  and  boasts  a  thousand 
students  Avithin  its  Avails.  It  is  not  an  uninteresting  circum¬ 
stance  that  this  ancient  foundation  receives  and  instructs  a 

•  A  full  account  of  this  singular  transaction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
notice  of  Coinibni  by  Senhor  Mendes  de  Castro  Avhich  Ave  have  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  article.  This  gentleman  is  a  hiAv  student  at  Coimbra,  Avho 
describes  Avith  much  vivacity  the  beauties  of  his  native  country,  and  is 
now  publishing  the  photographic  panorama  of  Portugal. 
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large  number  of  students  from  Brazil ;  so  that  although  the 
political  tie  between  the  mother  country  and  that  Empire  is 
severed,  Coimbra  is  still  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  Portuguese 
race  in  South  America.  Here  and  there  the  inilitaiy  orders  of 
the  Church  have  left  their  traces,  and  at  Le^o  do  Balia,  near 
Oporto,  the  ecclesiologist  will  find  a  Church  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  which  Avell  deserves  his  attention.  But  we  pass 
on  to  the  most  glorious  and  romantic  age  of  this  remarkable 
people. 

Upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  jMondego,  opposite  Coimbra, 
and  hard  by  the  bridge  half  sunk  in  sand  Avhicli  spans  that 
turbid  stream,  the  traveller  visits,  in  the  gardens  of  the  old 
Convent  of  St.  Clara,  a  spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
‘  I'onte  dos  Amores.’  The  clear  water,  gushing  from  the  rock 
under  a  grove  of  the  magnificent  cypresses  of  Goa,  flows  in  a 
channel  reddened  by  sanguineous  conferva)  and  water-plants, 
which  are  still  believed  by  the  people  to  owe  their  hue  to  the 
blood  of  Inez  de  Castro,  shed  in  that  place.  It  was  there  that 
the  innocent  wife  of  Uom  Pedro  Avas  immolated  by  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  his  father  and  the  fury  of  the  courtiers.  In  the  ad¬ 
joining  convent  she  had  found  a  refuge,  and  the  conduit  that 
supplied  it  with  Avater  Avas  AA'ont  to  convey  to  her  along  its 
course  the  clandestine  correspondence  of  her  husband.  The 
fierce  grief  of  Dom  Pedro  and  his  vengeance  upon  the  mur¬ 
derers  kncAv  no  bounds,  and  Avhen  he  mounted  the  throne  tA\’0 
years  afterAvards  his  first  care  Avas  to  cause  the  body  of  her 
Avhom  he  had  lost  to  be  interred  Avith  regal  honours  in  the 
IMonastery  of  Alcobafa,  after  he  had  comj>elled  the  nobles  of 
Portugal  to  do  homage  to  her  corpse.  In  a  chapel  of  the 
southern  transept  of  that  renoAvned  monastery,  the  monuments 
of  the  sainted  Inez  and  her  husband  are  still  to  be  seen,  not 
side  by  side,  but  foot  to  foot  (for  such  Avas  the  King’s  Avill),  in 
the  fond  hope  that  at  the  day  of  resurrection  the  first  object 
to  meet  his  eyes  Avill  be  his  beloved  Inez.  The  tombs  have 
surA-ived  the  outrages  of  time  and  of  invasion.  They  arc  in 
the  finest  taste  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  countenance 
of  Dom  Pedro,  asleep,  Avith  his  faithful  hound  at  his  feet,  has 
the  indescribable  air  of  majesty  and  repose  Avhich  the  sculptors 
of  that  age  gave  their  monuments,  and  AA’hich  may  be  seen  in 
the  effigy  of  our  EdAvard  III.,  and  in  the  Beauchamp  tombs 
at  WarAvick.  Inez,  still  beautiful,  lies  opposite,  immortalised 
by  love  and  death,  the  heroine  of  a  story  Avhich  combines  all 
the  tenderness  of  romance  with  the  truth  of  history.  The 
toAvers  of  Alcoba^a  rose  in  stately  pride.  A  monastery  of 
enormous  magnitude  grcAV  around  the  church.  The  cloisters 
and  even  the  kitchens,  Avith  rivers  of  living  Avater  running 
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through  tliem,  still  attest  in  their  desolation  the  magnificence 
of  that  Abbey  where  Mr.  Beckford  was  regally  entertained. 
But  the  chapel  Avhich  contains  the  remains  of  Pedro  and  Inez 
is  its  choicest  sanctuary,  and  that  on  which  the  eye  and  me¬ 
mory  of  the  pilgrim  will  ever  most  love  to  dwell. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Dom  Pedro  was  his  eldest 
legitimate  son — 

‘liemisso,  e  sem  cuidado  algim,  Fernando.’ 

His  reign  of  fifteen  years  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion 
and  brought  the  Spaniard  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  his 
death  in  1383  Dom  John  I.  of  Castile  claimed  the  crown,  but 
the  voice  of  the  people  loudly  called  upon  Dom  Joao,  the 
I  Master  of  Aviz,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Dom  Pedro  by  his  last 

I  mistress,  Therese  Louren90,  to  mount  the  tin-one. 

In  the  old  Cathedral  of  Coimbra,  known  as  the  Sc  Velha 
{for  in  Portugal  the  term  Se,  sedes,  see,  is  still  applied  to 
the  metropolitan  churches),  that  the  ^Master  of  Aviz  received 
his  election.  That  church,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  perhaps  fi)unded  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  the 
I  eleventh  century,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
I  of  the  kingdom,  and  still  retains  much  of  the  punty  and 
simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  But  Dom  John 
had  yet  to  conquer  the  realm  whose  crown  he  wore.  On  a 
ridge  of  sandy  hills  which  lies  between  the  great  monasteries 
of  Alcobaoa  and  Batalha,  stands  the  straggling  village  of 
Aljubarrota ;  it  is  the  spot  across  which  Mr.  Beckford  galloped 
in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  on  his  English  mare,  when  he 
returned  to  Batalha.  On  the  14th  August,  1385,  that  ridge 
I  witnessed  the  decisive  battle  which  sealed  the  independence  of 
Portugal.  The  Castilian  army  was  routed  by  the  King  with 
immense  slaughter.  The  fight  is  described  by  Camoens  Avith 
more  than  his  wonted  spirit  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Lusiad  ; 
and  to  this  day  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  is  as  fres!i  in  the 
memory  of  every  Portuguese  as  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  our 
OAvn.  Like  the  bastard  William,  the  bastard  John  raised  a 
magnificent  abbey  to  commemorate  his  A’ictory,  and  gave  to  it 
the  sj)eaking  name  of  the  ‘  Abbey  of  the  Battle.’  Tavo  years 
afterwards  John  of  Gaunt,  having  arrived  in  Portugal  Avith  his 
tAvo  daughters,  Philippa  and  Catharine,  the  contention  of  the 
croAvns  of  Portugal  and  Castile  Avas  terminated  by  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  the  tAVO  EnglisliAvomen  Avith  the  rival  kings. 

‘  Despois  que  quiz,  o  Padie  omnipotente, 

Dar  os  Reis  inimigos  por  maridos 
As  duas  illustrissimas  liiglezas 
Gente.s,  formosas,  inclytas  Princezas.’ 

{IV.  Lusiad.  17.) 
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And  thus  the  ‘  asj)inng  blood  of  Lancaster  ’  mingled  with  that 
of  a  race  as  noble  as  its  own.  It  was  at  that  time  likewise 
that  the  first  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  were 
concluded  between  England  and  Portugal — treaties  which  haA’e 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  six  centuries, 
and  which  still  subsist,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Portugal,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  British  fleet  in 
peace  and  war  to  the  harbour  of  the  Tagus. 

A  large  square  chapel  on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Abbey  of  Batalha,  surmounted  by  a  central  octa¬ 
gonal  lantern  of  singular  beauty,  is  known  as  the  ‘  Capella  do 
‘  Fundador  ;  ’  and  it  is  consecrated  by  the  tombs  of  these  great 
princes.  In  the  middle  repose  Dom  tlohn  and  Philippa  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  with  their  right  hands  locked  in  each  other.  She  died 
in  1416,  and  he  in  1434,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  great  vic¬ 
tory,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  Their  effigies  rest  on  a  huge 
slab  of  marble,  enwreathed  with  leaves  of  sweet  briar,  and  the 
motto  ‘  II  me  phut  pour  hieu'  Xor  have  they  been  disturbed, 
although  the  French  troops  committed  ravages  on  the  mural 
decorations  of  this  chapel  and  in  other  parts  of  the  abbey.* 

The  spire  which  once  surmounted  this  chapel  has  fallen  in, 
and  the  painted  glass  is  totally  destroyed.  The  windows  are 
at  this  time  not  even  glazed  :  but  it  is  a  sepulchre  no  English¬ 
man  can  visit  unmoved.  Visibly  before  our  eyes  it  brings 
the  immediate  descendants  of  our  Edward  III.  and  ,Iohn  of 


*  In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  old  pjilace  of  Cintra  there  is  a  humor-  | 
ous  legend  that  Dom  John  was  caught  there  by  the  Queen  in  the  act  I 
of  kissing  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  ‘  Por  hem  ’  siid  the  ilonarch,  t 

which  we  take  to  be  Portuguese  for  ‘  All  right.’  ‘  Por  hem  ’  cried  the  | 

courtiers,  and  to  this  day  the  cry  is  repeated  by  a  Hight  of  magpies  in 
the  compartments  of  the  roof  with  the  words  painted  on  labels  which 
they  hold  in  their  beaks.  Tt  was  the  age  of  mottoes,  Init  w'e  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  remarked  that  this  celebrated  ‘  Por  bem  ’  of 
John  I.  reappears  as  ‘  Pour  bien  ’  on  his  tomb. 

Southey  asserted  in  his  ‘History  of  the  Peninsidar  War ’  that  the 
body  of  John  I.  in  the  convent  of  Batalha  was  mutilated  by  the  French 
during  Massena’s  retreat.  Sir  William  Napier  contradicts  him  and 
still  more  peremptorily,  and  we  must  say  brutally,  asserts  (book  xii. 
cap.  3)  that  ‘  the  hodg  of  that  monarch  had  been  wantonly  pulled  to 
‘  pieces  and  earned  off  by  British  officers  during  the  retreat  to  the  lines.’ 
Both  the.se  statements  are  untrue.  The  chapel  was  despoiled  by  the 
French  (as  we  believe),  but  the  tomb  of  King  John  I.  was  not  violated 
or  materially  injured.  And  we  mast  say  that  Sir  William  Napier 
ought  to  have  had  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  before  he  made  such  a 
charge  against  British  officers.  We  believe  he  mistook  the  tomb  in 
question  for  that  of  a  different  person. 
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Gaunt  in  the  place  they  chose  for  their  own  burial ;  and  the 
arms  and  badges  of  England  are  mingled  with  those  of  Por¬ 
tugal  on  their  tombs.  Nor  do  they  rest  there  alone.  In  large 
niches  or  compartments  along  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  are 
the  tombs  of  the  four  younger  sons  of  Dom  John  and  Queen. 
Philippa — Dom  Fernando,  the  Rcgulus  of  Portugal,  who  died 
a  hostage  to  the  Moors,  because  his  honour  forbade  him  to 
escape  from  captivity' — Dom  John,  the  master  of  Santiago — 
Dom  Pedro,  who  fell  at  Alfarrobeira — and,  above  all,  Dom 
Henrique,  Duke  of  Viseu,  that  illustrious  prince  who  was  the 
father  of  maritime  discovery,  and  wdio  from  his  solitary  watch- 
house  at  Sagres,  on  Cape  St.  Vincent,  sent  out  the  expeditions 
which  successfully  rounded  C<a])e  Non,  discovered  and  passed 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  explored  the  track  to  India,  and  opened 
the  portals  of  the  West  to  the  conquerors  of  new  worlds. 

‘  For  tlien,  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 
The  rising  world  of  trade  :  the  genius,  then, 

Of  navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 
Had  slumbered  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 
For  idle  ages,  shirting,  heard  at  last 
The  Lusitanian  Prince  who,  heaven  inspired, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind. 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world.’* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Prince  Henry  stands  alone 
in  history,  uniting  the  chivalrous  prowess  which  he  shared  with 
his  great  uncle  the  Black  Prince,  to  those  statesmanlike  and 
scientific  qualities  which  made  him  the  precursor  of  all  modern 
discovery  and  commerce.  We  followed  ^Ir.  ]Major  some  little 
time  ago  in  the  biography  of  Prince  Henry,  and  we  have 
since  visited  with  extreme  interest*his  tomb.  The  motto  upon 
it,  ‘  Talent  de  hien  faire,'  tells  of  his  laborious  and  conscien¬ 
tious  life,  and  it  is  not  unworthily  entwined  with  the  insignia 
of  the  English  Garter  and  leaves  of  his  native  oak.  Pause 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  descent  of  this  remarkable  man. 
His  father  was  the  illustrious  compieror  of  Aljubarrota,  and 
his  grandfathei*,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  the  husband  of  Inez  de  Castro. 
By  his  mother’s  side  he  was  the  great-grandson  of  Edward  III. 
of  England  and  the  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  nephew  of 
our  Henry  IV.,  and  first  cousin  of  Henry  V.  The  blood  of 
the  two  greatest  maritime  nations  flowed  in  his  veins — for 
Portugal  preceded  England  in  the  glorious  task  of  discovery 
and  empire. 

The  Founder’s  Chapel  is,  we  think,  the  finest  and  most  intc- 


*  Thomson’s  ‘  Seasons  ’ — Summer. 
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resting  portion  of  liatalha,  both  in  an  liistorlcal  and  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view.  But  the  Chapter  House  is  also  a  most 
extraordinary  and  beautiful  structure — a  square  of  6.‘i  feet, 
unsupported  by  a  column ;  Mr.  Smith  says,  roughly,  ‘  about 
98  feet ;  ’  but  he  appears  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with 
^lurphy’s  admirable  ])lans  and  measurements,  which  arc  we 
believe  accurate.  These,  with  the  church  itself,  are  what  may 
be  called  the  heroic  portions  of  the  edifice.  The  cloisters  and 
the  unfinished  chapel  (Capella  Imperfeita)  belong  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  period.  Between  1400  and  1500  Portugal  had  risen 
to  an  unparalleled  height  of  wealth  and  power.  The  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Indies  flowed  in  upon  her ;  the  throne  of  Dom 
Manuel  assumed  something  of  the  barbaric  splendour  of  an 
Eastern  monarchy.  It  is  curious  to  remark  in  the  Portuguese 
architecture  of  the  later  period  the  effect  of  this  transition. 
Gothic  and  ecclesiastical  art  became  depraved  to  the  last  excess 
of  ornamentation.  The  object  was  no  longer  to  jiroduce  a 
grand  and  elevating  eft’ect  by  simple  means,  but  to  exj)cnd 
money  and  craft  in  working  stone  to  the  tenuity  of  lace.  The 
Capella  Imperfeita  is  a  marvel  of  execution,  but  it  reminds  one 
of  a  hall  in  the  ])alace  of  Aladdin  far  more  than  of  a  Christian 
mausoleum ;  and  it  stands  in  its  desolation  more  expressive 
perhaps  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  contained  the  tombs  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  the  land.  !Mr.  Smith  calls  it  ‘  the  gem  of 
‘  the  whole  building,’  and  expends  on  it  a  page  of  laudation, 
not  undeserved.  The  Portuguese  themselves  always  s[)eak  of 
it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  so  it  is — a  thing  in 
architecture  totally  distinct  from  anything  that  exists  out  of 
Portugal.  But  when  all  is  said,  we  revert  to  the  Founder’s 
Chapel  and  the  Chapter  House  as  far  nobler  specimens  of 
architecture,  and  wc  are  content  to  leave  Dom  Manuel’s  Chapel 
alone  In  its  unfinished  glory.  It  is  however  a  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  to  have  created  a  style  of  architecture  very  beautiful  in  its 
way,  to  which  nothing  else  is  nut  simile  ant  secundum. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  more  modern,  if  not  more  ])leasing 
scenes.  We  agree  with  !Mr.  Smith  that  the  merits  of  Cintra 
have  been  exaggerated,  chiefly  because  It  was  till  lately  the 
only  accessible  ])oint  of  the  country  from  Lisbon.  The  wel¬ 
come  shade  of  evergreen  oaks,  the  magnificent  burst  of  tropical 
vegetation  Avhich  fills  the  glen,  sloping  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  jagged  peaks  of  ‘  La  Penha  ’  overhead,  arc  enchanting ; 
but,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  said  long  ago,  ‘  Cintra  resembles  a 
*  beautiful  picture  set  in  a  Avorthless  frame ;  whenever  the  eye 
‘  rests  on  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  the  scenery 
‘  is  unrivalled,  but  the  distant  landscape  is  generally  flat  and 
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‘  uninteresting.’  At  the  present  time  Cintra  owes  its  most 
attractive  site  to  the  energy'  of  an  English  gentleman  and  the 
taste  of  an  English  gardener,  who  have  restored  Mr.  Beck- 
ford’s  deserted  abode  at  Montserrat  to  far  more  than  its 
pristine  magnificence,  and  surrounded  it  with  gardens  of  un¬ 
paralleled  beauty.  In  that  spot  the  tree-ferns  of  South 
America  and  Madagascar,  the  aloes  of  Mexico,  the  palms  of 
Syria,  the  araucarias  of  New  Zealand  and  Brazil,  the  camellias 
and  magnolias  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  whole  flora  of 
Australia,  grow  with  a  2)rofusion  and  luxuriance  unknown,  we 
believe,  in  any  other  jiart  of  Europe.  The  combination  of 
soil,  air,  temperature,  and  aspect  is  of  the  hai)piest  kind. 
Nevertheless,  we  jirefer  Busaco ;  and  if  the  Portuguese  Go¬ 
vernment  pursue  for  a  few  years  their  jwesent  plan  of  con¬ 
verting  the  grounds  of  that  old  monastery  into  a  garden  of 
acclimatisation,  the  most  gratifying  results  may  be  anticipated. 

The  railway  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto  takes  the  traveller  to 
the  station  of  Mealhada,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Mondego  ; 
from  thence  a  good  carriage-road  or  a  pleasant  i)ath  through 
woods  conducts  him  to  the  baths  of  Luso,  some  five  miles 
farther  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco.  These 
baths  are  now'  so  much  frerpiented  that  there  are  five  or  six 
rough  hotels  in  the  valley,  which  aftord  accommodation  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  summer  months,  and  they'  are  much  resorted  to 
by  parties  of  students  from  Coimbra. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  of  Busaco  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
huge  basin  or  crater,  on  the  south-w'estern  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  about  600  feet  above  the  baths  of  Luso,  but  the  ridge 
itself  rises  to  a  much  greater  height  above  the  monastery. 
The  Cruz  ulta  on  the  summit  commands  a  view  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  kingdom— Coimbra,  Leiria,  Guarda,  Viseu, 
Lamego,  Porto,  and  even  Braga  are  visible  from  it — so  that 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Duke  of  IVellington  achieved  one 
of  the  first  of  his  great  Portuguese  victories,  he  in  fact  sur¬ 
veyed  the  whole  field  of  his  operations  in  Portugal.  But 
the  monastery  itself  lies,  as  we  have  said,  buried  in  a  thick 
wood  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  hill.  The  abundance  of 
water,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  ridge  to  the  nortli,  and  the 
aspect  of  this  basin,  give  to  it  an  extraordinary  fertility.  The 
great  cy'presses  of  Goa,  which  are  called  cedars  by'  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  which  w'ere  sent  home  by  Albuquerque,  have  grow'n 
to  a  stupendous  magnitude.  They  equal  the  venerable  and 
mystical  trees  of  the  Indian  forests  from  which  they'  sj)rang; 
and  the  whole  soil  is  choked  with  the  extreme  jjrofusiou  of  a 
tropical  vegetation.  The  grounds  or  w'oods  of  the  monastery 
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are  surrounded  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  extending  over  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  three  miles,  to  which  there  were  but  two  entrances. 
The  Order  of  the  IJarefooted  Carmelites  which  occu{)ied  this 
retreat  was  silent  and  severe  ;  scarcely  was  it  allowed  them  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  singular  beauty  of  their  romantic  abode. 
But  they  too  have  now  passed  away. 

To  the  English  traveller  Busaco  presents  another  and  a 
different  interest.  It  was  on  this  ridge  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  successfully  resisted  the  assault  of  Xey  and  Mas- 
sena  on  27th  September,  1810,  just  when  the  Government  at 
home  supposed  that  ‘  the  British  army  would  probably  embark.’ 
It  was  here  that  the  Portuguese  troops  first  displayed  their 
gallantry  in  action  by  our  side.  It  was  here  that  the  French 
might  have  learnt  that  the  third  invasion  of  Portugal  was 
leading  them  to  disaster  and  defeat.  Napier  has  recorded  in  I 
an  immortal  page  of  his  history  the  gallantry  of  the  onset  and 
of  the  defence.  The  aspect  of  the  rough  unenclosed  ridge, 
strewn  with  the  large  boulders  of  rock,  from  which  Crawfurd 
watched  the  attack  of  Ney  and  ordered  the  charge  of  the  43rd 
and  52nd  regiments,  is  unaltered,  except  that  the  road  running 
north-west  to  Viseu,  by  which  the  French  advanced,  is  now 
an  excellent  causeway,  winding  along  the  deep  ravine  they  had 
to  cross  below. 

Yet,  strange  to  say.  Sir  William  Napier  himsolf,  and  the 
writers  who  have  followed  him,  have  all  misconceived  or  for¬ 
gotten  the  true  position  of  the  Convent.  lie  says  of  the  road 
taken  by  the  French,  that  ‘  it  passed  over  the  Sierra  de  Busaco 
‘  hy  a  large  convent,  fronting  the  enemy's  right,  and  on  the 
‘  highest  point.'  The  Duke  himself  says :  ‘  At  the  highest 
‘  point  of  the  ridge,  about  two  miles  from  its  termination,  is 
‘  the  convent  and  garden  of  Busaco.’  But  in  fact  the  convent 
lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge  from  that  by  which  the 
French  were  approaching,  and  it  is  a  good  hour’s  walk  from 
the  convent  itself  to  the  summit.  The  allied  troops  were 
drawn  up,  not  in  front  of  the  convent,  but  in  front  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  park  or  garden,  and  the  convent  lay  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  behind  and  below  them.  Nor  can  the  convent 
be  said  to  front  the  line  of  approach  of  the  enemy  at  all,  since 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  which  the  French  army  never 
reached.  Napier  represents  that  the  Duke  fought  the  battle  of 
Busaco  ‘  because  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  public  opinion, 

‘  though  the  battle  was  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  result  of 
‘  the  fighting.  Massena  might  by  victory  gain  everything;  a 
‘  defeat  would  scarcely  hurt  him.’*  But  that  was  not  the 


*  Peninsular  War,  vol.  xii.  p.  G. 
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ra-  I  Duke  of  Wellington’s  opinion.  He  distinctly  reports  to  Lord 
es.  I  Liverpool  on  the  3rd  November,  1810  :  ‘  If  the  expedition  into 
his  I  ‘  Portugal  had  been  founded  upon  military  principle  only,  it 
to  I  ‘  would  have  ended  at  Busaco ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
de.  I  ‘  knowledge  that  I  expected  that  Massena  would  retire  from 
I  ‘  thence,or  at  all  events  wouhl  not  advance  beyond  the  Mondego. 

1  a  I  ‘  But  he  has  continued  to  advance,  contrary  to  every  military 
of  I  ‘  ju'inciple.’  At  the  time  of  the  battle  he  had  no  longer  any 
[as-  I  communication  with  Spain,  and  the  Duke  says  (27th  October): 
t  at  I  ‘I  calculate  that  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  would  not 
rk.’  I  ‘  give  him  so  good  an  army  as  he  had  at  Busaco.’  The  French 
heir  army  suffered  severe  losses  and  a  formidable  shock  in  that 
inch  I  defeat,  although  the  position  was  one  that  could  be  turned, 
was  j  and  was  turned  on  the  following  day ;  but  it  was  under  these 
i  in  I  discouraging  circumstances  that  the  existence  of  the  lines  of 
and  I  Torres  Vedras  dawned  upon  them.  Napoleon  remarked  with 
dge,  I  his  usual  sagacity,  that  war  in  mountainous  countries  presents 
furd  I  a  series  of  strong  defensive  positions,  which  it  is  im[)ossible  to 
43rd  I  attack  and  carry  except  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  art  of 
ning  I  the  general  in  such  countries  consists,  therefore,  in  dislodging 
now  I  the  enemy  from  his  defensive  positions  by  compelling  him  to 
j  had  I  evacuate  them  without  an  actual  conflict.  That  is  precisely 
1  what  Massena  failed  to  do  at  Busaco,  and  even  Ney  progno- 
I  the  I  sticated  that  the  operation  would  fail. 

r  for-  I  If  there  is  one  class  of  persons  more  than  another  to  whom  a 
road  I  tour  in  Portugal  presents  surpassing  Interest,  it  is  to  military 
usaco  men  and  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  military  operations. 
n  the  I  In  no  part  of  Europe  have  British  troops  operated  under  the 
ghest  !  command  of  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  and  in  none  is 
ion,  is  I  the  whole  theatre  of  these  operations  so  compact  and  accessible, 
nvent  |  An  autumn  spent  on  the  Tagus,  the  Coa,  the  Mondego,  and 
:h  the  j  the  Douro,  with  Napier’s  History  in  one  saddle-bag  and  the 
:  from  I  Duke’s  Despatches  in  the  other,  or  Sir  Edward  Gust’s  most 
were  j  useful  military  manuals,  would  be  of  as  much  value  to  a  young 
outer  I  officer  as  a  whole  course  of  lectures  at  the  Staff  College, 
isider-  j  There  are  always  details  in  the  position  and  configuration  of 
mvent  j  places  and  objects  of  which  no  description  conveys  an  accurate 
,  since  i  notion.  For  example,  no  exploit  in  war  is  better  known,  or 
never  i  more  worthy  to  be  known,  than  the  Duke’s  passage  of  the 
ittleof  j  Douro  in  May,  1809,  in  face  of  Soidt  and  the  French  army, 
pinion,  j  The  Serra  Convent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  Villa 
isultof!  Nova,  still  crowns  the  jutting  rock  or  cliff  from  which  the 
ling;  »  I  Duke  surveyed  the  city,  and  the  spot  may  yet  be  seen  where 
lot  the  I  the  British  guns  were  placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  opposite 
I  bank,  though  the  convent  itself  was  nearly  demolished  in  the 


Migiiclite  siege  of  1832.  Hut  Oporto,  like  all  the  chief  Portu-  j  ‘  1 
gucse  towns,  is  built  on  an  exceeding  sharp  declivity.  The  Douro  I  ‘  1 
forces  its  way  in  this  ])lace  between  dark  overhanging  cliffs  on  I  tuj 
cither  shore,  hardly  less  lofty  and  precipitous  than  the  rock  of  |  qu 
Ehrenbreitstein  opposite  Coblenz  on  the  Khine.  Mr.  Smith  I  to 
compares  them  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Avon  just  below  Bristol.  th( 
The  Serra  Convent  on  the  loft  bank  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  |  pn 
higher  than  the  Seminary  —the  building  capable  of  holding  |  bci 
two  battalions  on  the  right  bank,  into  Avhich  the  British  troops  I  be 
made  their  way.  \apiei’’s  plan  of  the  operation,  and  his  de-  I  tlui 
seription  of  the  Seminary,  that  ‘  it  was  easy  of  access  from  the  I  me 
*  river,’  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  stands  upon  the  bank  ;  and  |  to 
so  in  fact  it  does,  but  the  bank  itself  is  a  cliff  of  considerable  1  cel 
elevation  and  as  steep  as  the  rock  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  Th 

adjoining  cemetery  at  the  same  level  is  liigh  enough  to  fasi 

command  a  view  of  the  whole  city  and  environs.  The  difliculty  wit 
and  j)eril  of  the  operation  Avas  therefore  increased  by  the  cir-  En: 
cumstance  that  the  British  soldiers  Avho  landed  under  Colonel  brii 
W'atcrs  had  to  make  their  way  up  a  very  sharp  and  rough  |  the 
ascent,  Avhere  an  alarm  given  to  the  enemy  must  have  proved  I  the^ 
fatal  to  the  enterprise.  j  Th( 

From  Opoi’to  the  most  plctiiresijue  scenery  in  Portugal  |  and 
begins.  Tlie  traveller  may  proceed,  as  iSIr.  Smith  did,  bv  duti 

Braga  to  Ponte  de  Lima,  to  navigate  that  charming  stream—  trac 

the  air  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle,  I  syst 
Avith  a  chorus  of  nightingales  singing  from  the  banks.  Or  he  Mai 
may'  visit  the  Avine  districts  of  the  Alt(*  Douro,  passing  by  I  the 
Amarante  to  Pozo  de  Regoa  by  an  excellent  road,  and  I  thei 
returning  by  one  of  the  Douro  iioats  Avhlch  run  doAAn  to  i  exig 

Oporto  in  seven  hours  Avhen  the  river  is  full,  through  some  of  |  oppi 

the  most  beautiful  river-scenery  in  the  Avorld.  The  English  j  agre 

colonv  of  merchants  at  Ojiorto  has  lost  nothing  of  its  ancient  |  to  n: 

renoAvn  for  hospitality,  and  if  anv  man  labours  under  the  pre-  dlph 
vailing  inability  to  drink  port  Avine,  he  cannot  do  better  than  |  that 
make  an  acquaintance  Avith  that  truly  national  beverage  on  the  |  of  ji 
spot  Avhere  it  is  groAvn.  We  are  ourselves  convinced  that  the  |  tions 
Avines  of  the  Alto  Douro  are  amongst  the  finest  and  most  |  will 
generous  in  the  Avorld,  and  that  the  disfavour  into  Avhich  port  I  displ 
Avine  has  fallen  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  English  society  I  ease 
arises  entirely  from  a  change  of  taste  as  to  the  manner  in !  of  th 
Avhich  the  Avine  is  prepared  for  our  market.  We  have  no  I 
doubt  that  for  many  years  to  come  ‘  the  full-bodied,  deeply- 1 
‘  coloured,  heavy'  Avinc  ’  descril)od  by  Mr.  Smith,  Avill  continue  j 
to  be  ‘  attractiA'e  to  the  English  palate  ’  of  a  large  number  of  I 
her  Majesty’s  subjects.  But  there  is  also  ‘a  tawny-hued, P 
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‘  liglitcr,  clciui-tasted  nectar,  extensively  consnined  by'  the 
‘  Kiiglisli  residents  in  Oporto,’  and,  we  may  add,  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  themselves,  which  has  far  higher  and  more  delicate 
qualities.  For  some  reason  which  has  never  been  cxj)laincd 
to  ns,  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  whilst  they  consume  none  of 
the  dark  and  heavy  port  ivine  at  their  own  tables,  carefully 
prevent  this  lighter  and  superior  cpiality  of  their  iviiies  from 
becoming  a  common  object  of  trade,  as  if  they  conceived  it  to 
be  too  good  for  the  foreign  consumer.  There  is  no  question 
that  I’ortugal  abounds  in  wines  which  may  with  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  be  rendered  available  for  the  llritish  market.  AVine  is 
to  a  great  extent  an  artificial  product,  depending  for  its  ex¬ 
cellence  almost  as  much  upon  skilful  treatment  as  upon  growth. 
The  growth  in  Portugal  is  excellent.  The  treatment  is  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of  date.  But  we  are  persuaded  tliat  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  wine-growers,  or  of 
English  wine  merchants  settled  in  Portugal,  to  produce  and 
bring  to  market  wines  better  suited  than  those  of  France  to 
the  taste  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  (barring  the  spirit 
they  think  proper  to  add  to  them)  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
The  time  is  past  when  the  commercial  relations  of  England 
and  Portugal  i^ould  be  maintained  at  the  price  of  discriminating 
duties  or  fiscal  indulgences  granted  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  country  and  of  the  consumer ;  and  the  commercial 
system  of  Portugal  had  been  so  entirely  constructed  by  the 
Marquis  Pombal  on  the  strictest  principles  of  monopoly,  that 
the  Portuguese  have  considerable  difficulty  in  embracing  to 
their  full  extent  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Even  now  the 
exigencies  of  the  treasury  are  urged  to  justify  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  tariffs  of  import  duties  existing  in  Europe.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Low'e  that  this  country  has  no  sufficient  motive 
to  make  its  commercial  relations  with  Portugal  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  engagements.  But  we  are  not  the  less  convinced 
that  the  independence  and  prosperity'  (»f  Portugal  are  matters 
of  permanent  interest  to  the  people  of  England.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  centuries  is  seldom  mistaken ;  and  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  country  in  the  kindly  spirit 
displayed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  this  little  volume,  will  find  ample 
eason  to  hope  and  to  desire  that  the  ancient  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  nations  may  be  maintained  and  improved. 
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Aut.  VII. —  Saint  Paul.  Par  Eunest  Renan.  8vo.  Paris: 

1869. 

J^NDiCATiONS  are  not  wanting  at  the  present  moment  that 
the  course  of  theological  speculation  is  passing  through  a 
great  change.  For  a  long  time  its  direction,  where  it  had  any 
tree  course  at  all,  was  towards  criticism  and  analysis.  Ancient 
manuscripts  were  disinterred  ;  primitive  liturgies  were  dissected, 
and  their  fragments  carefully  labelled  with  notes  of  time  and 
jdace;  Church  history  was  pulled  to  ])ieces,  and  forced  to  part 
with  its  most  shameful  pages  of  forgery  and  falsehood ;  the 
creeds  and  canons  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  scrutinized,  word 
by  Avord ;  and  the  Gospels  themselves  had  to  support  an  in- 
([uiry  which  magnified  by  a  thousand  diameters  every  Haw,  and 
left  us  (at  any  rate)  in  perfect  assurance  that  no  error  or  dis¬ 
crepancy  had,  by  any  possibility,  escaped  detection.  Rut  now, 
both  Avriters  and  readers  alike  seem  to  have  had  enough  of 
demolition.  Every  one  feels  that,  for  all  rational  ])urpose8, 
such  criticism  has  had  its  day.  The  most  im|K)rtant  theological 
books  Avhich  issue  noAv  from  the  press  are  of  a  reconstructive 
character.  Revised  texts  and  versions  of  the  Rible  are  pro¬ 
jected.  Ncav  commentaries,  on  a  large  scale,  are  in  course  of 
preparation.  Truer  representations  of  great  epochs  in  Church 
history  are  being  attempted ;  and  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  ])ersons — and  even  of  our  Lord’s  own 
character  and  life — are  fast  driving  the  untenable  charges  of 
myth  and  imposture  out  of  people’s  minds. 

Among  those  Avhose  Avritings  are  contributing  to  bring  about 
this  im])ortant  result,  Ave  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  place  to 
^l.  Renan.  Ilis  orthodoxy,  indeed,  may  not  be  unquestion¬ 
able;  he  may  even  be — though  Ave  do  not  think  he  is — ‘  preach- 
‘  ing  Christ  of  envy  and  strife.’  Rut  still,  amid  the  growing 
disaffection  of  our  age  to  Christianity,  and  amid  the  incredible 
fogs  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  Avhich  the  mendacity  of 
Rome  Ikis  contrived  to  throw  round  the  Avhole  subject — it  is  no 
small  gain,  in  some  nominally  Christian  (quarters,  that  Christ 
should  be  ])reached  at  all.  It  is  no  small  advantage  that 
Christian  history  should,  at  least,  be  recognised  as  a  real 
history.  It  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that  men,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  should  be  rescued  from  the  dream-land  of  legend, 
and  should  be  restored  in  their  proper  person  to  the  love  and 
veneration  o^’  the  modern  world. 

It  is  true  fliat  IM.  Renan’s  former  volumes  in  this  series,  the 
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*  Vie  de  Jesus  ’  and  the  ‘  Apotres,'  were,  in  our  opinion,  marred 
by  some  very  gross  misconceptions  of  the  Saviour’s  character 
and  person,  and  disfigured  by  a  most  unphilosophical  pre¬ 
judice  against  miracles.  Such  misconceptions  and  such  pre¬ 
judices  are  deeply  to  be  regretted.  They  render  it  impossible 
to  regard  M.  Renan  as  a  master-builder,  or  to  attribute  any¬ 
thing  like  finality  to  his  work.  But  then  neither  does  he 
himself,  it  appears,  claim  any  such  character  for  it.  ‘  These 
‘  problems,’  he  says,  ‘  are  only  some  among  the  innumerable 
‘  questions  of  which  the  world  is  full,  and  which  the  curious 

*  set  themselves  to  examine.  No  one  ought  to  be  offended  by 
‘  a  mere  theoretical  o})inion.’*  It  is,  then,  as  a  theorist  that 
he  presents  himself ;  as  one  who  has  attempted  to  gather  up 
the  disjecta  membra  of  primitive  Church  History  from  the  four 
winds  to  which  criticism  had  scattered  them,  and  to  give  them 
once  more  coherence  and  meaning.  The  purpose  which  he 
has  in  view  is  (we  may  suppose)  like  that  of  Darwin  in 
another  sphere,  to  ])rovide  a  temporary  hypothesis,  which  may 
or  may  not  turn  out  in  all  respects  to  be  correct,  but  which 
at  any  rate  will  do  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  aiding 
men  to  grouj)  the  vast  accumulation  of  ascertained  facts, 
and  to  jjresent  them  to  their  imagination  in  an  intelligible 
form. 

Meantime,  his  industry  is  as  amazing  as  ever.  The  accu¬ 
mulation  of  references  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  sometimes 
quite  overpowering ;  and  until  one  remembers  the  facilities 
given  for  this  sort  of  work,  by  the  plodding  industry  of  innu¬ 
merable  Germans,  who  have  gone  this  way  before,  one  would 
say  it  surpassed  the  powers  of  any  single  student  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  conse(|uence  is  that  M.  Renan’s  pictures  are 
crowded  with  detail,  and  finished  to  minuteness.  When  it  is 
added  that,  not  only  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but  also  the  memo¬ 
randa  of  his  own  travels  in  the  East,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution;  and  that,  as  Macaulay  and  Fronde  have  based 
many  of  their  most  brilliant  historical  novelties  on  disinterred 
pamphlets,  tracts,  and  fly-sheets  of  a  distant  day,  so  M.  Renan 
has  diligently  gleaned  among  ‘  inscrli)tions  ’  and  almost  literally 
has  left  no  stone  untunied  on  either  shore  of  the  Levant,  in 
support  of  each  trifling  detail  or  passing  remark — it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  his  narrative  does  not  often  stand  still 
from  lack  of  materials,  or  languish  from  any  deficiency  in 
variety  or  life. 

But  it  will  alsp,  we  thinlc,  be  understood,  how  there  is  one 
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besetting  sin  which — naturally,  no  ilouht,  hut  not  therefore 
excusably — lures  astray  from  the  ])lain  road  of  truth  almost 
all  such  gleaners  in  the  field  of  history.  It  is  the  tenij)ta- 
tion  to  sacrifice  veracity  to  the  demands  of  art,  and  to  give 
oqnahle  finish  to  a  whole  picture,  when  the  data  really  gleaned 
are  insufficient  to  give  more  than  a  patchwork  aspect  to 
it.  Under  the  stress  of  this  temj)tation,  the  fragment  of 
an  inscription,  or  the  torn  shred  of  a  fly-sheet,  acquires  a 
factitious  importance.  It  becomes  to  its  fortunate  discoverer, 
no  longer  a  mere  slippery  stepping-stone  across  some  quaking 
morass,  but  a  broad  and  adamantine  foundation  on  which  a 
whole  chapter  of  history  may  be  built.  Thus  a  habit  of  false 
judgment  is  unawares  formed  as  to  the  comparative  worth  of 
materials  ;  and  predilection  with  its  fairy  wand  sorts  the  tangled 
heap  into  some  desired  shape,  long  before  patient  plodding 
candour  has  addressed  itself  to  the  task.  From  this  tempta¬ 
tion,  it  is  clear,  M.  Renan  has  not  wholly  escaped.  How  else, 
for  instance,  could  he  have  imported  (without  one  word  of 
warning)  long  quotations  from  the  ‘(’leinentine  Homilies’ — an 
Ehionite  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century — into 
his  detailed  descrii)tion  of  St.  Jiimcs’s  emissaries  at  Antioch 
more  than  100  years  before  ?  (p.  291,  &c.)  How  else  could  five 
words  culled  from  a  treatise  of  Tertullian  in  Africa  at  a.d.  200, 
be  made  the  .sole  proof  of  an  osculatory  custom  attributed  to 
certain  churches  in  the  Fast  at  a.d.  54  ?  (p.  262.)  Why  should 
that  patent  forgery  the  ‘  Acts  of  Peter,’  he  thought  trustworthy 
enough  to  fill  up  the  details  required  in  narrating  a  voyage  of 
that  Apostle  along  the  Syrian  coast  (p.  282);  the  ‘  Shepherd  of 
‘  Hennas,’  written  about  a.d.  150,  he  adduced  to  ])rove  ‘  public 
‘  penances  in  the  genn,’  in  St.  Paul’s  time  (p.  240) ;  the  ‘  Acts 
‘  of  Paul  and  Theda,’  ‘  which  repose  on  no  reality,’  he  enlisted 
to  give  ])oint  and  sentiment  to  St.  I’aul’s  (wholly  imaginary) 
hysterical  conversions  at  Iconium  (p.  40) ;  and  Ilegesippus’ 
portraiture  of  St.  James — ‘  partly  composed  of  traits  d  priori' — 
he  repeatedly  employed  as  if  it  were  composed  of  traits  taken 
from  the  life?  (p.  78,  &c.)  In  all  these  cases,  one  can  easily 
see  that  the  temptation  to  trick  out  his  narrative — if  not  by 
fair  means  then  by  forcible  ones — has  been  too  strong  for  M. 
Renan.  The  result  is,  to  throw  us  ou  our  guard  against  the 
fascinations  of  his  style.  A  novel  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way — 
and  so  is  a  history — hut  of  all  literary  pitfalls,  a  historical-novel 
is  the  worst  and  the  most  mischievous,  especially  if  it  deal  with 
theology. 

Rut  although  we  thus  place  *)ur3elvcs  upon  our  guai’d,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  he  captious  in  our  criticism  of  a  work 
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which  we  cordially  acknowledjrp,  on  the  whole,  to  he  by 
far  tlie  most  interesting  and  instructive  ‘  Life  of  St.  Paul  ’ 
it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  This  volume 
takes  us  through  the  whole  period  of,  what  we  may  call,  the 
Ministry  of  the  great  ^Vpostle — embracing  those  all-important 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  (a.i>.  45-61)  during  which  his  three 
missionary  journeys  were  undertaken,  and  the  infant  Church, 
with  four  bold  strides,  advanced  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
from  Antioch  to  Ephesus,  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  from 
Corinth  to  Rome.  Once  arrived  there,  once  securely  planted 
in  that  central  and  commanding  ])osition,  strange  to  say,  the 
Church,  Avith  all  its  dramatis  prrsonce,  suddenly  vanishes  from 
our  view.  The  densest  clouds  of  obscurity  immediately  gather 
round  its  history,  which  our  eager  curiosity  in  vain  attempts 
to  penetrate.  It  is  gone,  amid  a  Avreath  of  smoke,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  Avhen  a  train  plunges  into  a  tunnel.  In  the  Avords 
of  M.  Kenan,  ‘  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome, — OAving  to 
‘  the  decision  taken  by  the  author  of  the  “Acts”  to  close 
‘  his  narrative  at  that  point, — marks  for  the  History  of  the 
‘  Origin  of  Christianity  the  commencement  of  a  i)rofound  night, 
‘  illuminated  only  by  the  lurid  fires  of  Nero’s  horrible  festi- 
‘  vities  and  by  the  lightning-flash  of  the  Apocalypse.’  The 
causes  of  this  sudden  and  confounding  disappearance  have  not, 
to  this  day,  been  thoroughly  investigated ;  though  (as  we  shall 
attempt  to  shoAV  farther  on)  the  investigation  need  not  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  one.  But  at  all  events  the 
fact  remains  undisputed ;  and  its  obvious  consequence  is  that 
of  all  periods  of  Church  history,  the  fifteen  or  tAventy  years 
Avhich  preceded  this  eclipse  are  the  most  Avorthy  of  a  jwo- 
found  study,  the  most  fruitful  of  great  principles  governing 
all  the  future  destinies  of  the  Church,  the  most  thick-set  Avith 
events — small  in  scale,  perhaps,  but  mighty  in  results — deter¬ 
mining  the  angle  Avith  Avhich  in  the  far-off  future  some  tre¬ 
mendous  bloAV  should  dash  upon  the  strongholds  of  evil,  and 
worthy  (if  ever  human  events  Avere  AAorthy)  of  a  special  Divine 
guidance. 

Not  Avithout  some  emotions  of  anxiety,  therefore,  Avill  every 
intelligent  person  Avho  approaches  the  subject  at  all,  ask  the 
important  preliminary  question — What,  and  of  what  value,  are 
the  documents  that  have  come  doAvn  to  us  from  this  eventful 
period  ?  Are  Ave  here  condemned  to  Avander  amid  the  half-lights 
of  legend  and  tradition  ’  Are  Ave  at  the  mercy  of  Avriters  at 
second,  third,  and  fourth  hand,  Avho  Avill  be  sure  to  give  us  a 
mere  selection  of  the  facts,  strongly  coloured  by  their  OAvn 
subjective  fancies  ?  Or  are  Ave  in  possession  of  clear  and 
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undoubted  evidence,  such  as  would  be  received  in  a  modern 
court  of  law  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  fortunately  as  clear  and  un¬ 
disputed  as  it  is  happy  and  reassuring.  In  all  such  cases,  what 
we  most  desire  to  find  ai’c  umiuestionahle  contemporary  records. 
And  here  we  have  precisely  what  we  want.  It  can  never  he 
repeated  too  often  or  kept  in  mind  too  distinctly,  that  amid  all 
the  oceans  of  biblical  speculation  and  criticism  with  which  we 
have  been  inundated  in  the  last  few  years,  one  summit  re¬ 
mains  absolutely  unshaken  and  wholly  unsubmerged — viz., 
the  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Komans,  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians.  These  have  resisted  all  attempts  at  demolition. 
These  have  never  been  denied,  even  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  denial  and  doubt,  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul,  or  to  date 
from  the  time  usually  assigned  to  tiiein.  liaur,  the  founder  of 
the  (so-called)  Tubingen  school,  himself  confesses  that  ‘  they 
‘  bear  so  incontestably  upon  them  the  Pauline  stamp,  that  it 
‘  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  how  critical  doubt  could  ever 
‘  establish  any  rights  against  them.’  *  With  such  an  admission 
as  this,  we  for  our  own  part  should  be  j)erfectly  contented ; 
for  we  are  fully  j)ersuaded  that,  even  on  this  narrow  basis,  the 
whole  of  Christianity  might  be  reconstructed.  Put  INI.  Kenan 
candidly  presents  us  with  a  far  wider  and  more  satisfactory 
foundation  than  this: — 

‘  Tlie  thirteen  epistles  whicii  expressly  claim  St.  Paul  for  their  author 
may  be  ranged,  in  point  of  authenticity,  in  five  classes:  (1.)  those 
beyond  all  que.stion — viz.,  (hilatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Homans; 
(2.)  those  of  ascertained,  though  at  one  time  impugned,  authenticity — 
viz.,  1  and  2  Thes.«alotiians  and  Philippians;  (3.)  those  of  j)r()bable, 
though  gravely  impeached,  iiuthcnticity — viz.,  Colossians  and  its  an¬ 
nexed  note  to  Philemon ;  (4.)  a  doubtful  epistle — viz.,  that  to  the 
Ephesians;  (5.)  .spurious  (})istle3 — viz.,  1  and  2  Timothy  and  Titus. 

.  .  .  The  language  of  the  Ej)i.stle  to  the  Colossians  varies  from  that  of 
the  certain  epistles;  its  vocabulary  is  slightly  different;  its  style  has 
more  of  emphasis  and  roundness,  less  of  spring  and  spontancousness ; 
at  times  it  is  embarrassed,  declamatory,  overcharged,  like  tlie  style  of 
the  sjmrious  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  .  .  .  Still,  nothing  of  all 
this  is  decisive.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  be  (as  we  believe  it  to 
be)  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  written  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Apostle’s  file  when  his  biography  is  very  obscure.  ...  As  to  the 
epistle  now  labelled  “  to  the  Ephesians,”  the  truest  hyj)othesis  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  any  particular  church,  but  was  (if 
indeed  it  be  by  St.  Paul)  simply  a  circular  letter,  destined  for  the 
churches  of  Asia.  .  .  .  That  Paul  should  have  written  or  dictated 
this  letter,  seenis  almost  impossible  to  admit ;  but  one  cannot  .say  it  is 
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improbable  that  it  should  have  been  composed  during  his  lifetime, 
under  his  eye,  in  his  name.  .  .  .  There  remain  the  two  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  Their  authenticity  labours  under 
insurmountable  difficulties;  and  I  regard  them  as  s])urious  pieces.’ 
(Introd.  p.  V.,  &c.) 

AVe  have  here  placet!  before  the  reader  the  net  results  of 
M.  Kenan’s  critical  remarks,  expressed  in  his  own  words.  Of 
the  three  pastoral  epistles,  thus  summarily'  rejected,  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  But  putting  these  aside,  it  appears 
that  M.  Renan  allows  us  to  build  u]>  our  concejdion  of  St.  Paul’s 
life  and  character,  with  great  security,  upon  the  remaining  ten 
epistles,  and  to  check,  by  their  aid,  the  biographical  record  given 
us  in  the  ‘  Acts.’  The  ground  then  being  thus  secure  beneath 
our  feet,  Ave  proceed  to  inquire — Avith  M.  Kenan’s  assistance — 
Avho  and  Avhat  St.  Paul  really  Avas. 

Born  at  Tarsus,  a  Greek  city'  and  university'  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth,  and  educated 
(at  some  later  period)  at  the  feet  of  (lamaliel,  the  most  learned 
and  liberal-minded  teacher  of  the  Jewish  LaAV  then  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  youthful  Paul  Avas  every  Avay  fitted  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  liis  early  life  for  that  Apostolate  to  the  Gentiles  to 
Avhich  he  afterAvards  felt  he  had  been  called  even  ‘  from  his 
‘  mother’s  Avomb.’  The  title,  ‘  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the 
‘  .IcAvs,’  AA'hich  had  been  Avritten  in  three  languages  and  affixed 
to  the  cross,  Avas  noAv  to  be  borne,  by  one  personally'  connected 
Avith  all  those  three  races,  from  tJerusalem  to  Athens,  and  from 
Athens  to  Rome.  Just  Avhen  all  Avas  ready  for  his  agency 
to  become  most  efficient,  Avhen  such  facts  as  the  conversion  of 
‘  a  great  company  of  the  priests,’  and  the  faA'our  of  the 
Pharisee  party  had  made  Christianity  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  JeAA's  all  over  the  Avorld,  and  Avhen  ‘the  j)ersecution 
‘  about  Stephen  ’  had  projected  fragments  of  the  Hellenist 
section  of  the  Church  into  its  ncAv  and  prolific  seedplot  at 
Antioch — then  this  long-prepared  Evangelist  Avas  fused,  as  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  from  a  persecutor  into  an  Apostle,  and 
commissioned  Avithout  delay  to  bear  Christ’s  name,  not  merely 
among  IlebreAvs  and  Hellenists,  but  out  beyond  into  the  great 
dark  Avorld  of  heathenism. 

All  this  may  seem  to  some  people  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  course  of  events.  To  us,  Ave  must  confess,  it  appears 
to  mark  Avhat  the  Bible  calls  ‘  the  finger  of  God.’  In  other 
Avords,  Avhen  Ave  see  in  the  course  of  human  history  the  ground 
prepared  and  the  surroundings  specially'  adapted  for  some 
germinant  fact  or  personage,  in  Avhom  the  Avhole  future  lies 
enveloped,  and  then  behold  that  fact  or  personage  emerging 
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into  view  just  at  ‘  the  fulness  of  times,’ — we  claim  as  much 
right  to  refer  this  observed  phenomenon  to  the  great  governing 
Reason  in  the  universe,  and  to  withdraw  it  fi’om  any  supposed 
occult  force  called  chance,  as  the  man  of  science  claims  in 
analogous  cases.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  claim  can 
even  be  contested  by  any  sensible  man.  All  that  can  fairly  be 
contested  is.  What  is  the  most  befitting  language  in  which  to 
ex|)ress  so  very  obvious  a  truth  ?  Aud,  for  our  own  part,  we 
infinitely  prefer  the  old  Biblical  language  on  these  subjects  — 
which  has  some  glimmer  of  meaning  even  for  the  ignorant 
and  lowly,  and  passes,  as  coin  current  of  the  realm,  freel}'  to 
and  fro  from  the  study  to  the  workshop,  and  from  the  philo¬ 
sopher  to  the  child  upon  the  school-bench. 

If  jM.  Renan  docs  not  use  this  sort  of  languaae,  it  is,  as  he 
himself  explains  to  us,  because  he  wishes  in  the  present  work 
to  take  up  the  position  of  a  mere  historical  Positivist.  Any 
theory  he  may  propose  is  proposed  simply  as  a  help  to  the 
imagination.  lie  would  not  teach  it  for  the  world.  Ills 
utmost  ambition  is  to  join  tbe  noble  army  of  handicraftsmen  in 
this  science,  and  humbly  to  j)repare  duta  which  theology  may 
afterwards  work  up  into  more  masterly  forms,  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  mankind.  For  all  which,  theology,  if  she  knows  what 
she  is  about,  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

And  now  the  great  Apostle,  being  ])reparcd  for  his  work, 
leaves  his  brief  retirement  among  the  brethren  at  Damascus 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  goes  up  to  ,lcrusalem  to  see  James 
and  Peter,  the  only  apostles  at  that  time  staying  in  the  city. 
Thus  much  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  From  the  ‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ’  we  are 
enabled  to  add  two  farther  touches; — viz.,  that  these  two 
apostles  and  the  whole  mother-church  held  aloof  from  him  at 
first  with  terror,  until  he  w'as  introduced  to  their  confidence 
by  Barnabas  :  and  also,  that  his  fiery  ardour  led  him  at  once 
to  attack  the  Hellenist  Jews  whom  he  found  there,  and  who 
therefore  soon  threatened  his  life  and  drove  him  away  to 
Tarsus. 

It  is  a  brief  story,  all  too  briefly  told.  For  in  this  short 
‘  fifteen  days  with  Peter  ’  what  interesting  conversations  must 
have  been  held !  What  securities  given  and  taken,  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  should  hereafter  ‘  ruu  in  vain,  or  labour  in 
‘  vain  ’  I  What  foundations  laid  for  that  conjuncthui  which, 
after  long  years  of  conflict,  ensued,  when  the  crossing  walls  of 
.lewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  found  their  meeting-point  and 
corner-stone  in  Christ !  Would  that  we  knew  more  !  But  in 
fact  we  know  nothing.  Aud  the  next  time  that  St.  Paul 
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appeared  on  this  classic  ground  of  traditionalism  and  sacred 
antiquities  (if  we  except  one  brief  visit,  whicli  M.  Renan  most 
gratuitously  denies),  was  some  eleven  years  later,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  that  momentous  Council  at  Jerusalem  which  is  so  graphi¬ 
cally  described  in  the  fifteenth  chaj)ter  of  the  ‘  Acts,’  and  which 
M.  Renan  rightly  calls  ‘  one  of  the  most  solemn  hours  in  the 
*  whole  history  of  Christianity.’ 

Meanwhile,  during  those  eleven  years,  the  grand  question, 
which  that  ‘  solemn  hour  ’  was  to  decide,  had  already  been  vir¬ 
tually  decided  in  practice.  Thousands  of  Gentile  converts  had 
already  been  adniitted  as  acknowledged  citizens  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  wdthout  submitting  to  circum¬ 
cision  or  in  any  way  enrolling  themselves  as  .lews.  And  they 
were  already  strong  enough  to  defy  any  attempt,  if  it  had  been 
seriously  made,  to  cast  them  out  of  the  Church.  For  it  was 
now  five  years  ago  that  St.  Paul  had  obeyed  at  Antioch  the 
call  which  sent  him  forth  with  Barnabas,  to  carry  a  line  of  mis¬ 
sions  all  along  the  northern  rim  of  the  great  Mediterranean 
basin, — until  at  last  the  line  reached  to  Rome,  the  ca])ital  of 
the  ancient  world.  Both  the  setting  forth  from  Antioch,  and 
the  details  and  surroundings  of  the  subsequent  events,  are 
narrated  by  M.  Renan  with  wonderfully  graphic  effect.  Indeed 
it  is  from  this  point  that  his  present  work  begins. 

Among  all  these  details,  perhaps  there  is  none  which  he 
])resents  in  a  more  vivid  and  interesting  light  than  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  ‘  old  .Jewries  ’ — the  g'nettos,  the  .Jewish  rook¬ 
eries — which  existed,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  l*]mpire, 
in  all  the  great  commercial  cities  both  of  the  East  and  West.  It 
was  in  these  (as  the  ‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles’  perpetually  re¬ 
mind  us)  that  the  floating  seeds  of  the  Gospel  first  took  root. 
Here,  caught  in  sheltered  hollows,  past  which  the  denuding 
floods  of  war  and  revolution  often  swej)t  harmlessly  by,  lay 
])atches  of  Semitic  soil,  scattered  (shall  we  say,  by  chance?) 
over  the  whole  Roman  and  Parthian  world.  Amid  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  Jews  had  almost  always 
taken  the  right  side.  When  Mithridates  was  gatheiJng  the 
forces  of  the  East,  edged  with  Greek  arms  and  civilisation, 
to  carve  out  from  the  decaying  mass  another  Gneco-Syrian 
Em})ire,  we  may  be  sure  the  memory  of  Maccaba;an  times 
rendered  every  Jew  in  Asia  a  secret  Roman  partisan.  When 
the  Parthians,  flushed  with  the  defeat  of  C'rassus,  came  pour¬ 
ing  across  the  Euphrates,  no  barrier  seemed  to  Rome  so  safe 
as  an  independent  .Jewisb  kingdom  under  Herod.  During 
Poinpey’s  ascendency,  it  was  the  Jews  who  assisted  him  against 
Aretas.  When  Poinpey  fell  and  Ca'sar  rose,  it  was  the  Jews 
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who  secured  Egypt  for  the  Empire.  When  Caisar  was  slain,  ‘ 

and  Antony  and  Augustus  were  face  to  face  at  Actiuin,  a  ^ 

strangely  opportune  defeat  by  the  Arabians  prevented  the  Jews,  ‘ 

by  a  hair’s  breadth,  from  throwing  their  army  into  the  wrong  1 
scale,  and  enabled  them  to  make  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  |  , 

conqueror.  Thus  the  Jews  were,  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  j  ^ 

century  after  Christ,  among  the  most  favoured  nations  of  the  i 

Roman  Empire ;  their  complaints  were  always  attended  to ; 
their  princes  were  often  welcome  guests  at  Ca;sar’s  table ;  and  i 
their  religion  was  distinctly  recognised  as  a  religio  licitu  by  the 
State,  however  much  individuals  might  amuse  themselves  with  I  ' 

what  seemed  its  grotesqueness  and  absurdity.  Meanwhile  j 

a  profound  peace  reigned  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  from  the  j)illars  of  Hercules  to  the  harbours  of 
Phccnicia  and  Egypt.  Though  commerce  on  the  large  scale 
was  grievously  taxed  and  gradually  ruined  by  the  unsound 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire,  commerce  on  the  small  scale,  and 
as  it  was  carried  on  by  Jewish  hucksters,  I’emained  com¬ 
paratively  unharmed.  So  that  a  certain  prosperity  reigned 
among  these  Jewish  colonies  ;  and  the  struggle  for  life  was  not 
so  severe  as  to  exclude  either  time  or  inclination  for  questions 
relating  to  their  common  faith,  or  for  attempts  (which  were 
just  at  this  time  singularly  successful)  to  j)ropagate  their 
tenets  quietly  among  the  surrounding  heathen.  Without  stop¬ 
ping  to  point  out  the  strange  concurrence  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  in  favouring  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  now 
hear  from  M.  Renan  what  was  the  outward  aspect  of  one  of 
these  ‘  Jewries  ’  to  a  stranger  just  arriving,  as  St.  Paul  might 
do,  from  some  foreign  country. 

‘  These  Jewish  settlements  formed  distinct  quarters,  otlen  closed  by  1 
a  gate,  and  subject  in  religious  matters  to  a  ruler  who  was  armed  with  1 
very  considerable  powers.  In  the  centre  was  a  common  court,  and  | 

usually  a  place  lor  meeting  and  for  prayers.  .  .  .  These  little  coteries  I 

formed  excellent  vehicles  for  the  propagation  of  doctrine.  Every  one  I 
knew,  every  one  watched  over  his  neighbour.  .  .  .  The  synagogue  1 
was,  generally  speaking,  undistingiiishable  from  the  ordinary  houses ;  I 
forming,  with  the  quarter  of  which  it  was  the  bond  and  centre,  a  I 
narrow  street  or  alley.  There  was  always  one  mark  by  which  these  ! 

quarters  might  be  known  ;  and  that  was,  by  the  absence  of  all  sculpture  I 

representing  animal  life.’  (P.  10.)  | 

‘  At  Rome  the  principal  Jewish  quarter  was  situated  beyond  the 
Tiber ;  that  is  to  say,  -in  the  poorest  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  city, — 
probably  where  the  Porta  Portese  stands  at  present.  There,  in  those 
days  as  well  as  in  our  own,  was  the  Port  of  Rome,  the  quay  on  which 
merchandi.se  was  unladen,  coming  up  in  flat  boats  from  Ostia.  It  was 
the  haunt  of  Jews  and  of  Syrians, — “  nations  born  (as  Cicero  says)  to 
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“  be  slaves.”  In  lact,  the  first  instalment  of  the  Jewish  population  at 
Rome  had  been  formed  of  freedmen,  the  descendants  (for  the  most  part) 
of  those  whom  Pompey  had  brought  prisoners  to  Rome.  ...  In  these 
abject  (juarters  of  the  town  no  Roman  possessed  of  any  self-respect  ever 
set  his  foot.  They  were  places  given  over  to  the  most  despised  classes 
of  society,  with  their  unwholesome  trades, — to  tanners,  fell-mongers, 
paper-makers.  .  .  .  And  thus,  protected  by  the  disdain  which  they 
inspired,  and  little  affected  by  the  railleries  of  the  higher  classes,  the 
Jews  across  the  Tiber  lived  in  a  world  of  their  own,  teeming  with 
social  and  religious  activity.  They  had  their  schools  of  hahnnim  ;  no¬ 
where  was  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  part  of  their  law  more  scrupulously 
observed ;  and  their  .synagogues  pres«mt  the  most  complete  specimen  of 
organisation  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  titles  of  “  father  ” 
or  “  mother  of  the  synagogue  ”  were  highly  prized.  Rich  female 
proselytes  took  biblical  names;  converted  their  slaves  along  with 
themselves;  had  Scripture  explained  to  them  by  the  doctors;  built 
houses  of  prayer ;  and  showed  themselves  proud  of  the  consideration 
thev  enjoyed  within  this  narrow  circle.  The  poor  Jewess  found  the 
means,  while  begging  in  a  trembling  voice,  to  slip  a  few  words  of  the 
Law  into  the  grand  Roman  lady’s  ear,  and  often  gained  the  matron 
over,  while  she  received  a  handful  of  small  money  from  her  bounty. 
The  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the- Jewish  feasts  is,  in  Horace’s 
estimation,  the  sign  of  being  a  weak-minded  man,  one  of  the  crowd, 
unus  multonm.'  (P.  101,  &c.) 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  is  a  graphic,  if  an  unfriendly,  de¬ 
scription  of  the  lowly  haunts  of  Jewish  traders  and  emigrants, 
in  which  Christianity,  throughout  the  great  cities  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  first  took  root.  The  point  has  been  often  dwelt  on  by 
previous  writers — by  Gibbon,  and  before  him  by  Hume,  and 
before  them  by  Julian  and  by  Celsus ;  and,  long  before  them 
all  — and  that  with  great  emphasis — by  the  New  Testament 
itself.  But  these  details  are  new,  and  they  certainly  help  us 
to  imagine  with  considerable  distinctness  the  picturesque  con¬ 
fusion,  the  confined  and  somewhat  stifling  atmosphere  (both 
mental  and  material),  and  the  prolific  admixture  of  races  and 
ideas,  teeming  with  the  germs  of  a  wholly  new  order  of 
things,  which  was  the  result  of  that  confluence  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  Roman  world,  deplored  by  the  contemporary 
Juvenal : — 

‘  Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes.’ 

Well  might  he  deplore  it.  For,  as  we  at  this  distance  of  time 
can  clearly  see,  to  him  and  such  as  he,  and  to  all  that  the 
genuine  old-fashioned  Roman  loved  and  honoured,  it  Avas  in¬ 
deed  ‘  the  last  time.’  The  East  was  slowly  but  irresistibly 
conquering  the  West.  It  might  take  three  centuries  ere  that 
conquest  was  consummated — as  it  might  take  centuries  for  a 
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creepln<;  glacier  to  overspread  a  valley,  or  for  one  species  of 
j)lant  to  oust  another  from  a  continent.  But  the  ultimate  result 
was  e(iually  sure.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Tiber  would 
be  running  red  with  Homan  blood  beneath  the  Milvian  bridge; 
an  Eastern  cross  among  his  standards,  and  a  ‘  Sol  invictus  ’ 
upon  his  ct*ins,  would  reveal  the  master  of  the  Roman  world 
hesitating  between  the  Baal  and  the  ]\Iessiah  of  the  Jewish 
Scrij)tures ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  Empire  would  be  no  longer 
Home  hut  a  Christian  rival  upon  the  Bosphorus, — destined  to 
succumb,  in  its  turn,  to  a  yet  more  energetic  wave  of  a  yet 
more  highly-coloured  Asiatic  influence,  and  then  to  bar  the 
Orontes  from  any  reconquest  by  the  Tiber,  till — an  hour  which 
certainly  has  not  yet  struck. 

jMeanwhilc,  had  it  but  been  given  to  Homan  eyes  to  com¬ 
prehend  it,  they  would  have  seen  the  stealthy  Asiatic  foe  that 
was  to  conquer  them,  putting  on  by  degrees  its  Western  asj)ect, 
armijig  itself  by  degrees  with  the  Western  logic,  learning  by 
degrees  to  clothe  itself  in  a  Western  philosophy,  as  it  gradually 
advanced  along  the  northern  shoi’es  of  the  Mediterranean 
towards  its  future  hoine.  Its  impersonation  was  almost  as 
incredible  at  this  time,  as  it  was  some  eighteen  years  before 
in  Palestine.  It  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Philo  the  Platonic  Jew, 
who  had  lately  visited  Home  with  all  his  Alexandrian  sub¬ 
tleties  and  allegories  in  his  quiver,  and  had  gone  again  without 
discharging  a  shaft.  lie  was  but  a  ,Iew  still, — and  a  Jew  spoilt, 
rather  than  humanised,  by  dwelling  beneath  the  shadow  of 
that  greatest  university  of  the  ancient  world,  that  outpost 
of  Europe  against  Asia  in  the  South,  the  ‘Museum’  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Xor  was  it  to  be  recognised  in  Apollonius  the 
magician,  the  contemporary  and  all  but  countryman  of  St. 
Paul,  who  must  have  crossed  his  path  at  Ephesus  and  was 
wending  his  way,  like  him,  from  East  to  West  as  a  teacher  of 
wisdom  and  religion.  He  was  but  a  Greek  still, — and  a  Greek 
intoxicated  and  mystified,  rather  than  deej)ened  and  humbled, 
by  his  contact  with  the  complicated  subleties  of  Indian  Pan¬ 
theism.  Xor,  again,  was  it  to  be  seen  in  the  Ilerods  and 
Agrii>j)as  and  Bernices  and  Tiridates.  They  were  but  crowned 
and  glittering  nothings,  bubbles  borne  along  on  the  mere 
surface-stream  of  politics ;  bringing  with  them  nothing  but  their 
vices,  carrying  back  with  them  nothing  but  a  greater  power 
to  oppress  and  denationalise  their  wretched  subjects.  It  was 
in  none  of  these  that  the  East  Avas  advancing  to  overpoAver  and 
transform,  and  then  to  transfer  to  another  race,  the  glorious  and 
mighty  emj)Ire  of  the  Caesars.  Rather,  it  Avas  In  the  person  of  a 
poor  tent-maker, — making  good  use  indeed  of  the  material  aids 
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which  Roman  civilisation  lent  him,  toilin"  aloii"  Roman  roads, 
j)rotoctinj5  himself  hy  his  Roman  citizenshij),  nsinjj  the  regular 
linos  of  maritime  traffic,  appealing  to  (hesar,  and  at  last  home 
to  his  long  wished-for  ‘  Rome  ’  at  the  expense  of  the  State, — 
hut  meantime  supporting  himself  precariously  hy  his  trade, 
living  (as  we  say)  from  hand  to  mouth,  making  no  impres¬ 
sion  anywhere  on  the  established  authorities  in  the  Pagan 
Church  or  State,  and  only  repeating  to  the  bewilderetl  eyes 
of  tow’n-clerks  and  proconsuls  the  spectacle  that  provoked 
Claudius  to  strong  measures  of  repression,  viz.  ‘  .Judajos,  im- 
‘  pulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tumidtuantes.’  AVho  in  the  world 
could  have  imagined  that  maps  of  this  man’s  painful  and  zigzag 
journeys  would  hang  up  in  all  the  schoolrooms  of  Europe,  after 
the  lapse  of  1,800  years,  rather  than  of  Claudius’s  expedition 
into  Britain,  or  Nero’s  artistic  tour  in  Greece  ?  Who  could 
believe  that  this  man’s  well-worn  ‘  parchments  ’  would  be 
eagerly  studied,  translated,  and  revised  at  the  distance  of 
eighteen  centuries ;  and  the  very  ‘  cloak  that  he  left  behind  at 
‘  Troas’  be  contended  for  as  the  orthodox  pattern  for  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  vestment,  far  away  in  the  country  of  Caractaens  and 
Boadicea?  Verily,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ;  and  we  may 
add  (from  quite  another  point  of  vicAv)  ‘  as  for  the  truth,  it 
‘  endureth  and  is  always  strong ;  it  liveth  and  conquereth  for 
‘  evermore.’  * 

We  have  here  to  note,  in  connexion  with  this  first  journey 
of  St.  Paul,  two  very  important  points  in  the  graphic  narra¬ 
tive  of  M.  Renan.  The  first  is,  the  statement  of  a  fact 
which,  if  true,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  every 
reader  of  the  New  Testament — namely,  that  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  to  which  that  deeply  interesting  Epistle  ‘  to  the 
‘  Galatians  ’  was  addressed,  were  no  other  than  the  churches 
at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  that  we  all  know  so  well  from 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  ‘  Acts.’  It  has  hitherto  been  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  that  the  ‘  Galatia  ’  of  the  Epistle  was  some 
unknown,  out  of  the  way  region  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  cajntal,  Ancyra.  But  M.  Renan  undertakes 
to  prove,  and  we  think  with  considerable  success,  that  this  is 
a  mistake.  His  argument  is  as  follows: — 

‘  Up  to  this  time  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  only  borne  fruit 
in  the  great  cities,  where  was  to  be  found  a  numerous  trading  popula¬ 
tion.  Henceforth  there  were  to  be  churches  in  small  towns.  But 
neither  Iconium,  nor  Lystra,  nor  Derbe,  were  considerable  enough  to 
constitute  a  mother-church,  like  Corinth  or  Ephesus.  So  Paul  fell 

*  1  Esdras,  iv.  .18. 
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into  the  liabit  of  designating  the  Christians  of  Lyeaonia  by  the  name  of 
tlic  province  which  tliey  inhabited.  Now  tliis  province  was  “  (ialatia," 
— using  the  word  as  it  was  used  by  the  lioniaii  administration.  For 
the  Ivoman  province  of  Galatia  was  tiir  from  being  coincident  with  tliat 
country  occupied  by  Gallic  adventurers,  of  which  Ancyra  was  tlie 
centre.  It  was  an  artificial  agglomeration,  answering  to  a  transitory 
union  of  provinces  which  had  been  jmt  into  the  hands  of  the  Galatian 
king  Amyntas.  ...  At  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  n.c.  25,  he  held — 
besides  Galatiii  pro]ierly  so  called — Lycjmnia  and  Isauria  (as  far  as 
Derbe  inclusively),  the  .^outh-east  and  east  ])arts  of  Phrj’gia,  with  the 
towns  of  Antioch  and  Apollonia,  Fisidia  and  tStony  Cilicia.  All  these 
countries,  at  his  death,  Ibrmed  a  single  Foman  province,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  Stony  Cilicia  and  the  Pamphylian  towns.  .  .  .  And  this 
state  of  things  lasted  a  long  time;  Ancyra  being  tlie  capital  of  the 
whole,  which  thus  comprised  almost  all  the  central  parts  of  x\sia  Minor. 
The  Homans  thought  it  good  policy  to  decompose  nationalities  and  to 
throw  their  traditions  into  confusion,  by  ch.anging  in  this  way  old  geo¬ 
graphical  lines  and  creating  arbitrary  administrative  groups, — like  oiir 
“  Departments.”  Now  Paul  was  in  the  h.abit  of  designating  each  country 
by' its  administrative  name  [e.g.  “Asia,”  “Macedonia,”  “  Achaia  ”]. 
And  the  country  which  he  ha<l  evangelised,  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
as  far  as  Derbe,  was  for  him  “  Galatia  ”  ;  and  the  Christians  of  that 
country  “  Galatians.”  ’  (P.  48.) 

We  tlo  not  think  that  sufficient  attention  has  hitherto  been 
])ai(l  to  these  facts.  Certainly  it  adds  a  new  pleasure  to  the 
])erusal  of  the  Epistle,  if  we  can  imagine  those  who  ‘  would 
‘  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and  given  them  to  mo  ’  as 
belonging  perhaps  to  Lois’  or  Eunice’s  family,  or  as  com¬ 
panions  of  the  youthful  Timothy  at  Lystra ;  if  the  ‘  suffering 
‘  so  many  things  in  vain,’  he  a  reference  to  the  persecutions 
recorded  in  Acts  xiv. ;  and  if  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle,  were  the  cause  of  ‘  Luke  the  physician’ 
being  attached  to  St.  Paul’s  company,  who  afterwards  sends 
salutations  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Colosse,  and  whose 
native  place  tradition  makes  to  be  Antioch  [of  Pisidia],  within 
this  very  district. 

The  second  point  we  have  to  note,  is  a  very  important  omis¬ 
sion.  Neither  in  the  account  of  this  first  missionary  journey, 
nor  in  any  of  the  subsequent  chapters,  does  M.  Renan  vouch¬ 
safe  to  throw  any  light  upm  the  question,  What  precisely  it 
was  that  St.  Paul  taught  during  these  early  missions :  What 
it  was,  that  converted  wholesale  so  many  Jews  and  heathens 
to  Christianity ;  What  was  the  ‘  mould  of  doctrine  ’  into  which 
they  were  cast.  It  is  not  till  we  roach  nearly  the  end  of  the 
volume,  that  v;e  are  given  an  analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans — by  way  (we  may  su[)pose)  of  sup[)lying  all  past  defi¬ 
ciencies.  Rut  it  is  obvious,  that  a  polemical  Epistle,  on  a 
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•certain  contested  point  of  interest  mainly  to  people  of  Jewish 
training,  written  moreover  (as  M.  Renan  allows)  at  the  very 
end  of  St.  Paul’s  active  ministry  ere  he  set  sail  for  the  last 
time  from  Corinth  for  Jerusalem,  can  hardly  be  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  accurately  the  fervid  oral  teaching  by  which  his  first  suc¬ 
cesses  were  gained,  and  which  attached  his  early  converts  to 
him  with  so  strong  and  lasting  a  loyalty.  We  are  now  at 
A.  D.  45.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  till 
A.D.  58.  During  all  these  thirteen  years  can  we  su])pose — 
with  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  also  in  our  hand — that 
no  changes  passed  over  St.  Paul’s  mind ;  so  that  a  letter 
written  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  to  persons  he  had  never 
seen,  may  fairly  represent  his  oral  preaching,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  to  persons  with  whom  he  was  living  in  the  closest 
daily  intimacy  ?  We  think  therefore  we  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  M.  Renan  for  his  reticence ;  and  we  feel  that, 
while  we  are  treated  to  a  feast  of  pictorial  description,  and 
have  gained  endless  Information  about  the  looks  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  great  mission  —  of  its  innermost  life,  its 
real  meaning,  the  secret  of  the  hold  it  gained  upon  men  of 
varied  rank  and  culture  and  intelligence,  M.  Renan  can  tell 
us  nothing  at  all. 

Yet  if,  on  a  calm  and  judicial  review'  of  the  whole  matter, 
we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  believe,  that  the  life  and  labours 
of  St.  Paul  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  fevered  and 
aimless  wandering  up  and  down  the  earth,  with  nothing  very 
particular  to  say,  except  to  announce  the  coming  end  of  the 
world,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake ;  and  to  teach  an 
excellent  morality,  which  was  taught  almost  equally  well  by 
Buddhist  teachers  and  by  Greek  philosophers ; — for  such  a 
life  we  should  certainly  feel  neither  sympathy  nor  admiration  : 
and  as  to  explaining  the  problem  of  its  marvellous  success, 
— we  should  think  we  had  got  just  so  far  as  a  mathematician 
who  had  writtep  down  his  figures  on  the  paper,  or  a  chemist 
who  had  arranged  his  bottles  on  the  shelf. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  impossib’je  for  M.  Renan,  while  hold¬ 
ing  his  present  convictions,  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
these  missions.  He  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  an  hallucination ;  and  that  His  subsequent 
appearances  to  His  disciples  were  simply  delusions,  arising 
from  the  heated  state  of  their  imaginations.  He  cannot  there¬ 
fore,  in  justice  to  his  subject  and  his  own  preconceived  ideas, 
bring  himself  to  represent  things  as  the  ‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles’ 
and  St.  Paul’s  own  letters  represent  them.  There,  one  thing 
is  foremost — the  historical  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection  from 
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tlic  (load.  There,  the  burden  of  the  AjiGstles’  preaehing,  the 
very  juirpose  and  rahon  tl'i/n-  el’  tlieir  being  Apostles  at  all, 
is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  event.  When  it  is 
proposed  to  elect  a  twelfth  Apostle  in  the  place  of  the  traitor 
.ludas,  the  rea.son  is  simply  that  he  may  ‘  be  a  Avitness,  with 
‘  us,  of  the  resurrection.’  ^^'hen  St.  Peter  preaches  the  first 
Christian  sermon  at  Pentecost,  the  pith  of  it  is,  ‘  This  .Fesus 
‘  hath  God  raised  up ;  Avhercof  Ave  all  are  Avitnesses ;  ’  and 
Avhen  he  next  ojjens  his  lips,  in  the  Temple,  it  is  to  repeat  the 
s.ame  thing:  ‘  Whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead,  Avhereof 
‘  Ave  are  Avitnesscs.’  On  this,  Avith  St.  John,  he  is  carried 
before  the  Sanhedrim :  and  here  it  is  the  same  testimony : 
SFesus,  Avhom  ye  crucified,  God  hath  raised  fnun  the  dead.’ 
On  the  morroAv  they  arc  arrested  again;  but  it  is  only  to 
repeat  the  same  asseveration.  At  Joppa,  Peter  holds  the 
same  tone:  ‘  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shoAved 
‘  Him  openly.’  At  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Paul  makes  a  great 
:uid  successful  sermon ;  but  the  burden  of  it  is :  ‘  God  raised 
‘  Him  from  the  dead,  and  He  aauis  seen  many  days  of  them 
‘  Avho  are  Avitnesscs  unto  the  people.’  Ere  long  he  has  to 
address  quite  a  different  sort  of  audience  at  ^Vthens ;  but  the 
testimony  is  the  same:  ‘God  Avill  judge  the  Avorld  by  that 
‘  man  Avhom  He  hath  chosen  ;  Avhereof  He  hath  giv’on  assurance, 

‘  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead.’  Presently  he 
begins  to  Avritc  epistles ;  and  to  the  Thessalonians  preaches 
‘tiesus,  Avhom  God  raised  from  the  dead’;  to  the  Galatians, 
‘Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  Avho  raised  Him  from  the 
‘  dead’;  to  the  Corinthians,  ‘  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is 
‘  our  preaching  vain  and  your  faith  is  also  vain’;  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  ‘  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.’  In 
fact,  Ave  may  say,  turn  Avhere  you  Avill  among  these  records  of 
the  early  preaching  of  Chri'tianity,  and  you  never  fail  to  find 
■ — amid  Avhatever  other  matters  of  a  temporary  and  local  interest 
— this  one  foundation  of  the  Faith  ever  pointed  to,  ever  Avit- 
nessed  to,  afresh, — the  actual  Resurrection  of  Christ.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  M.  Renan  all  but  remoAes  it  out 
of  vieAV ;  thinks  to  explain  the  Apostolic  history  and  the 
‘  origins  of  the  Christian  Church  ’  Avithout  it ;  gives  the  Avholc 
dr.ama,  Avith  the  leading  and  central  point  of  the  plot  omitted; 
and,  to  justify  himself,  quotes  the  Judaizers  Avho  disparaged 
St.  Paul’s  vision  of  the  risen  Lord,  in  contrast  Avith  the  means 
of  certainty  possessed  by  the  twelve — forgetting  Iioav  that, 
proves  the  appearance  to  the  twelve  tint  to  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  vision  ;  and  argues  that  St.  Peter  evidently  agreed 
Avith  St.  Paul  about  the  Lord’s  state  after  death — forgetting 
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that  the  argument  may  ■with  equal  cogency  he  reversed,  and 
prove  that  St.  Paul’s  notions  agreed  with  St.  Peter’s. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  first  missionary  journey,  and  the 
petty  towns  of  proconsular  Galatia,  and  to  return  with  St.  Paul 
on  his  momentous  visit  to  the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  attend  (what  is  commonly  called)  the  first  Council  of 
the  Church.  M.  lienan  is  fully  alive  to  the  supreme  import- 
liuce  of  this  moment,  and  has  described  it  with  great  vivacity: — 

‘Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Titus  arrived  thus  at  Jerusjdeni.  It  is  one 
of  tlie  most  solemn  liours  in  tin?  liistory  of  Christianity.  I’he  grand 
problem  is  about  to  be  solved ;  the  men  on  whom  the  whole  future  ol‘ 
the  new  religion  depends,  are  about  to  meet  face  to  face.  On  their 
greatness  of  mind,  on  their  u])rightne.ss  of  heart,  hangs  the  future  of 
humanity.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  (lalileans  had  by  this  time  di.sappeared ; 
and  their  place  had  been  taken  by  a  certain  number  of  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Pharisee  party.  Now  “  pharisee  ”  was  only  another  word 
for  “  devotee  ”  ;  and  these  good  saints  at  Jerusjilem  were  accordingly 
strong  devotees.  Being  liir  removed  from  the  cpprit,  the  delicacy,  the 
elevation,  of  Jesus,  they  had  liillen  after  his  death  into  a  sort  of  leaden 
bigotry,  jweeisedy  similar  to  that  which  their  Master  had  so  strongly 
condemned.  They  were  iuctipable  of  irony  ;  they  had  almost  forgotten 
the  eloquent  invectives  of  Jesus  against  hypocrites.  Some  of  them  had 
become  a  kind  of  Jewish  “  faqueers,”  taking  as  their  model  John  the 
Baptist  and  Banus,  or  “  dervi.shes  ”  given  oviT  to  practices  of  devotion. 

.  .  .  In  short,  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  drifted  more  and  more 
aw.ay  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  The  dead  weight  of  Judaism  was  tof> 
much  for  it.  Jerusalem  was  no  fit  soil  for  the  new  faith  to  grow  in, 
and  would  have  ended  by  destroying  it :  for  in  this  capiud  of  Judai  ni, 
it  was  very  diflicult  to  cease  being  a  Jew.  'I'he  new  men  therefore, 
like  St.  Paul,  almost  .systematically  avoided  residing  there.  And  now 
that  they  were  forced,  under  pain  of  .separating  themselves  from  the 
primitive  Church,  to  come  aiul  hold  conference  with  men  of  the  older 
school,  they  found  themselves  in  a  po.sitiou  full  of  awkwardness  and  of 
immense  peril  to  their  cause,  whicli  could  only  succeed  by  concord  and 
.abnegation  of  self.  The  interview,  in  short,  was  singularly  constrained 
and  embarrassed.  .  .  .  When  the  question  was  introduced  about  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  the  nece.ssity'  of  keeping  the  Mosaic  Laav,  dissension  at 
once  broke  out.  The  Pharisee  party  stiftly  asserted  their  pretensions. 
The  party  in  liivotir  of  liberty  replied  avith  a  triumphant  vigour ;  and 
cited  many  instances  in  which  inicircumciscd  persons  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  Both  sides  were  keen,  animatc<l,  :ind  .almost  un¬ 
sympathising  towards  one  another :  no  one  renounced  his  jn-evious 
opinion  :  the  (piestion  was  not  brought  to  a  solution  :  but  they  all 
remained  united  in  the  common  work.  The  love  which  they  had  for 
•lesus,  the  memories  in  which  they  lived  in  common,  formed  a  bond 
superior  to  all  divisions.  And  the  ino“t  fundamental  divergence  of 
opinion  avhich  the  Church  has  ever  exi)erieuced  within  her  bosom, 
issued  in  no  anathema.  A  grand  c.xample,  avhich  succeeding  ages  will 
find  it  hard  to  follow  !  ’  (P.  7C,  &c.) 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  ^I.  Renan  lias  here  been  somewhat 
caniecl  away  by  his  admiration  of  the  theories  of  the  Tubingen 
school.  He  will  not  indeed  go  with  them  the  whole  way.  He 
will  not  admit  that  the  ‘  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles  ’  is  altogether 
untrustworthy — a  mere  compilation  belonging  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  ‘  unhistorical,  arbitrary,  and  not  even 
‘  shrinking  from  absolute  fictions.’*  He  holds  that  it  was  the 
work  of  St.  Luke,  though  not  written  till  many  years  after 
St.  Paurs  death — viz.,  about  A.D.  80.  Rut  still,  he  will  not 
accept  its  more  softened  and  mitigated  narrative  of  these 
events;  and  maintains  that,  ‘  although  (probably)  the  author 
‘  has  not  invented  his  personages,  yet  he  is  a  clever  advocate, 

‘  who  writes  to  prove  certain  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  draw 
‘  a  support  from  facts  of  which  he  has  heard  jieople  speak,  for 
‘  his  own  favourite  theses ;  especially  for  the  right  of  the  Gen- 
‘  tiles  to  enter  the  Church,  and  for  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
‘  hierarchy.’ t  We  confess  ourselves  entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  can  be  discovered  in  the  ‘Acts’  indicating  a  fixed  purpose 
to  exalt  the  hierarchy.  We  can  discover  the  election  of  a  new 
Apostle  by  the  whole  body  of  the  disci])les,  the  reception  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  by  a  simple 
layman  at  Damascus,  the  placet  of  the  w’hole  ‘  multitude  ’  at 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  their  great  work  through  the  agency  of  mere  ‘  prophets  and 
‘  teachers  ’  at  Antioch.  But  to  find  traces  of  a  strong  hier¬ 
archical  tendency  Ave  hold  to  be  absolutely  impossible — except 
by  the  use  of  Tubingen  lenses  of  so  high  a  power  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  endless  ehances  of  error  into  the  inquiry.  The  other 
allegation,  on  the  contrary,  we  think  to  be  perfectly  well- 
founded.  We  trace  (as  no  one  can  avcII  fail  to  do)  in  the 
‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ’  a  distinct  purpose  to  set  forth  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  legitimacy  of  the  Gentile  churches.  But 
Avhen  Ave  notice  that  this  Avas  also  the  main  purpose  of  8t.  Paul’s 
life,  the  ever-recurring  subject  of  St.  Paul’s  letters,  the  stand¬ 
ing  controversy  of  St.  Paul’s  epoch, — so  far  from  doubting  the 
authenticity  or  the  early  date  of  the  book  on  that  account,  Ave 
find  here  j)ositlve  proof  that  it  is,  as  Ave  have  always  supposed 
it  to  be,  a  true  relic  of  the  apostolic  age,  one  of  those  spon¬ 
taneous  productions  of  real  men  Avriting  for  their  OAvn  age, 
not  of  affected  philosophers  Avritlng  for  posterity,  Avhich  the 
Providence  of  God  has  secured  for  us,  and  Avhich  the  good 


*  iSchwcgler,  ‘Nachapost.  Zeitalter,’  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
f  Apotres,  p.  xxxix. 
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sense  and  fidelity  of  the  Church  has  canonised  as  her  ‘  regular’ 
book  of  public  lessons. 

AVell  were  it  indeed  if  they  who  thus  discover  microscopic 
motes  in  others’  eyes  were  to  take  some  note  of  the  monstrous 
beam  which  disfigures  their  own.  But  just  as  the  wish  is  very 
often  ‘  father  to  the  thought,’  so  (in  criticism  esj)ecially)  mighty 
are  preconceived  ideas,  and  they  j)revail  sometimes  over  candour 
and  truth ;  making  a  ^I.  Kenan  see  in  Sergius  Paulus’  conver¬ 
sion  a  ])leasing  joke  by  which  St.  Paul  was  taken  in,  and  in  the 
Apostle’s  relations  to  Lydia  an  idyllic  marriage  of  affection ! — 
causing  a  M.  de  Saidcy  to  see,  among  the  broken  rocks  of  the 
Salt  Lake,  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  the  whole 
Tubingen  school  to  find  ‘  in  every  passage  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
‘  ment,  where  any  natural  and  human  collision  occurs  between 
‘  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  marks  of  perfect  authen- 
‘  ticity,’ — and  vice  versa.* 

Warned  then  by  the  necessity  of  taking  with  a  certain  gi’ain 
of  allowance  even  this  narrative  of  ‘  the  most  solemn  hour  in 
‘  all  Church  history,’  and  perceiving  how  he  (like  the  rest  of 
us )  has  been  unconsciously  biassed,  so  as  to  cast  aside  the  more 
calm  and  moderate  history,  and  weave  in  by  preference  the 
more  passionate  and  impetuous  letter,  because  it  suited  him — 
we  once  more  mount  the  graceful  and  triumphal  chariot  of  our 
fascinating  writer,  only  whispering  to  him  that  he  too  is  mortal 
— and  fallible. 

The  next  stage  of  the  history  is  concerned  with  St.  Paul’s 
second  missionary  journey,  Avhich  occupied  three  years  (a.d. 
51-54),  and  for  the  first  time  brought  him  over  into  Europe 
and  into  contact  Avith  the  hard,  unimpressionable,  polished  sur¬ 
face  of  purely  Greek  philosophy,  unalloyed  (as  it  Avas  in  the 
East)  by  the  softening  elements  of  tlcAvish  mysticism  and  theo¬ 
sophy.  We  cannot  doubt  that  St.  Paul  learnt  at  Athens  (as 
M.  Kenan  takes  care  Ave  shall  not  forget)  some  equally  useful 
and  unpleasant  lessons.  No  human  thing — may  Ave  not  even 
dare  to  add,  no  Divine  thing  either? — ever  made  a  permanent 
impression  on  the  Avorld  Avitliout  fii’st  ‘  learning  by  the  things 
‘  Avhich  he  suftered.’  Ilat^ii/iara  ^ladi^fiara  :  there  is  the  laAV  of 
all  human  progress.  And  Ave  have  no  doubt  that  our  author 
is  sid)stantially  right,  Avhen  he  draAvs  the  folloAving  graphic 
picture  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens : — 

‘  Paul  found  himself  here  for  several  days  quite  alone,  a  thing  Avhieii 
had  not  happened  to  him  for  a  very  long  time  ;  for  his  life  had  been  a 
perpetual  Avhirl,  and  he  had  never  before  travelled  Avithout  two  or  three 


*  Guericke,  ‘  Kirchengeschichte,’  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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companions.  Athens,  too,  was  a  thing  unique  in  the  wliolc  world ; 
and,  any  way,  a  thing  totally  unlike  all  he  had  ever  seen  belore.  lienee 
his  embarnissnieiit  was  extreme.  While  waiting  for  his  companions, 
he  set  himself  to  take  a  review  of  the  city,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word. 
'I'he  Acropolis,  especially,  with  its  endless  statues  oeeupying  the  whole 
space  .and  rendering  it  a  museum  without  a  rival  anywhere,  must  have 
been  the  object  of  his  most  original  rellexions.  .  .  .  But  such  wealth 
of  wonders  touched  the  Apostle  very  slightly.  He  siiw  the  only  peri'ect 
things  that  have  ever  existed,  that  ever  will  exist, — the  Proj)yl.a‘um, 
that  inastcr-\York  of  nobleness ;  the  Parthenon,  which  humbles  every 
other  greatne.ss  but  its  own  ;  the  teni|)le  of  Wingless  Victory,  worthy 
of  the  battles  whose  memory  it  enshrines ;  the  Krectheuin,  j)rodigy  of 
elegance  and  refinement;  the  Errhephori,  those  divine  young  maidens, 
of  port  so  full  of  grace; — he  siiw  all  that,  yet  his  faith  did  not  liiil,  his 
heart  did  not  leap  within  him.  The  prejudices  of  the  image-hating 
•lew  rendered  him  blind  to  plastic  beauty,  and  he  took  these  incom¬ 
parable  images  for  “idols”:  “  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  (says 
“  his  biographer)  when  he  s;iw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.” 
Ah  !  fair  and  chaste  images,  true  gods  and  goddesses,  tremble  !  Behold 
the  man  who  is  to  lilt  the  destroying  hammer  against  you  !  The  fatal 
word  has  been  pronounced:  ycai  are  but  “idols”:  and  the  error  of 
this  repulsive  little  dew  will  be  your  death-wairant !  .  .  .  But  it  was 
princii)ally  as  a  jdaco  of  education  that  Athens  was  now  exercising  its 
singular  prexti(]e.  'Phis  new  destiny  (which  under  Hadrian  and  ^I. 
Aurelius  was  to  put  on  so  definite  a  character)  had  begun  two  centuries 
before.  'I'he  city  of  Aliltiades  and  Pericles  had  become  transformed 
into  ii  university-town,  a  sort  of  Oxford, — the  resort  of  all  the  young 
nobility,  sc.attering  liberal  largesse  of  gold.  You  met  nothing  but  pro¬ 
fessors,  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  pedagogues  of  all  sorts.  .  .  .  All  this 
was  for  Paul  a  theatre  of  quite  a  new  kind.  'J’ho  towns  where  he  had 
])rcachcd  before  were  mostly  industrial  towns,  like  JiCghorn  or  Trieste, 
with  great  Jewish  (luarters  attached  to  them;  tmd  not  brilliant  centres 
of  fashion  and  cidlure.  .\thens  too  was  pagan  to  the  lieart’s  core : 
juiganism  was  bound  up  with  all  the  amusements,  all  the  interests,  all 
the  glorious  memories  of  the  city.  Paul  felt  much  hesitation  But 
at  last  Timothy  arrived  from  Macedonia;  Silas,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  could  not  come.  Then  Paul  resolved  to  act.’  (P.  17<*.  I'ic.) 

We  have  quoted  tliLs  pas.sajre  at  lenjfth,  partly  from  its  in¬ 
trinsic  interest,  jtartly  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic 
a  .specimen  of  ^I.  Jicnan’s  style.  There  is  no  mistakinjr  for  a 
moment  on  which  side  tlie  writer's  own  sympathies  lie.  Perish 
Christianity  I  Away  with  this  ill-favoured  missionary  from  the 
earth,  rather  than  one  ainltrosial  curl  of  Phidian  Zeus  should 
suffer  displacement,  or  Pallas  Promachus  he  shaken  on  her 
pedestal  !  Nay,  we  have  some  fears  whether  in  the  celebrated 
riot  at  Ephesus  AI.  Kenan  would  not  have  joined  the  wrong 
side,  and  echoed  lustily  with  the  craftsmen,  ‘  Creat  is  Diana  of 
‘  the  Epliesians.’  That  goddess,  it  is  true,  was  nothing  re- 
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markable  as  a  work  of  art.  lliit  then  it  cannot  be  for  art’s 
sake  alone  that  be  is  so  spiteful  against  the  ‘  little  Jew.’  For 
he  knows,  as  well  as  we  tlo,  that  tbe  Christian  Church  (except 
in  some  of  its  most  hei’etical  ami  abnormal  forms)  has  favoured 
art  with  all  its  might  for  the  last  thousand  years ;  and,  in  our 
own  days,  is  burning  with  a  consciousness  which  labours  for 
expression,  that — not  in  set  words,  in  sermons,  in  articles,  in 
treatises,  can  yearnings  like  hers  be  uttered,  but — only  by  Art, 
with  her  thousand  symbols,  her  music,  her  painting,  gathering 
and  clustering  men  around  her,  without  asking  too  minutely 
about  their  catechism  !  Xo ;  we  fear  he  has  a  secret  leaning 
(like  so  many  of  his  countrymen)  towards  a  mere  ])h/sicid 
completeness  and  symmetry ;  and  fails  in  appreciation  of  that 
which  men  of  German  race  admire — a  moral  grandeur,  a  beauty 
which  is  incom])lete  and  unsymmetrical  because  it  transcends 
a  mere  human  symmetry,  and  is  dimly  conscious  of  a  greater 
whole,  of  which  itself  is  but  an  outlying  province. 

AVe  may  seem  to  have  gone  far  afield  to  account  for  M. 
Renan’s  strange  predilections  and  rather  otfensive  language. 
But  is  it  not  so  in  sober  truth  ?  Are  there,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  more  than  two  religions  possible  to  man  ?  It 
seems  to  us  there  are  but  tw-o :  one  is,  in  a  word.  Heathenism  ; 
the  other  is  Christianity.  Or  more  strictly,  one  is  a  keen  and 
awful  apj)rehension  of  God,  as  disjtlayed  in  material  Nature — 
the  culminating  point  of  which  Avas,  no  doubt,  the  joyous 
beauty -Avorshlp  of  the  Greeks;  the  other  is  a  deeper  and  far 
more  awful  appi’ehension  of  God,  as  displayed  in  Man,  as 
mirrored  in  man’s  moral  nature,  Avith  all  its  strange  glooms  and 
unfathomable  depths; — and  the  culminating  point  of  that  is 
Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  thus  much  may  be  conceded 
to  M.  licnan  :  that  Avhen  nature-Avorship  had  emerged  from  its 
tlark  ages— its  ages  Avhich  had  droAvned  the  ancient  Vedic 
simplicity  beneath  a  Hood  of  Moloch  horrors  and  Mylitta  im¬ 
purities — so  far  as  to  reach  the  majestic  conceptions  of  a  Phi¬ 
dias,  ‘the  fulness  of  times’  had  tlien  come.  Greek  art,  as 
Avell  as  Greek  philosophy,  had  ‘  made  ready  a  peoj)le  prepared 
‘  for  the  Lord.’  And  so  near  an  approach  had  been  made  from 
Nature’s  side  to  the  grand  conce])tlons  of  a  humanly  moral 
<lehovah,  developed  (by  quite  a  different  agency)  among  the 
Semitic  race,  that  it  only  needed  the  Avord  ‘  Christ  ’  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  electric  spark  leapt  from  side  to  side,  a 
mutual  understanding  Avas  at  once  established,  the  ‘  middle- 
‘  Avail  of  ])artltion  ’  broken  doAA  ii,  and  the  creed  once  for  all 
proclaimed  ‘  that  out  of  Zion  hath  God  appeared  in  perfect 
‘  beauty. ' 
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Such  great  things  could  not,  however,  be  accomplished  in  a 
day.  At  first,  (Ireek  culture  resisted  the  intrusion  of  the  un¬ 
couth  Semitic  ideas.  At  first,  Semitic  ideas  had  not  learnt  to 
clothe  themselves  in  (ireek  forms  of  power  and  beauty.  But 
they  were  learning  to  do  so.  The  strange  Apocalyptic  forms 
of  thought  displayed  in  the  two  letters  (1  and  2  Thess.),  sent 
off  at  this  time  from  Athens,  soon  afterwards  became  softened 
down  and  Ilellenised  into  the  refined  and  subtle  metaphors,  the 
consecutiveness,  the  more  elegant  manner  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Romans — the  asperities  of  the  Galatian 
Epistle  forming  a  transition  point  between  the  two.  And  by 
the  time  that  ‘  Raul  the  aged  ’  reaches  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  he  has  gone  yet  further.  The  Rabbinical  expressions 
about  the  Adam  Kadmon  and  the  ‘  rock  that  followed  them  ’ 
have  now  dropped  out  of  view;  the  lovely  forms  of  Greek 
philosophy  are  being  coyly  handled ;  the  long  elaborated 
‘  clothing  of  wrought  gold  ’  is  with  circumspection  and  some 
misgivings  put  on ;  in  short,  the  Christian  yvMO-is  is  born — 
and  we  now  for  the  first  time  hear  the  ring  of  Platonism  in 
the  expressions,  ‘  who  created  all  things  by  ,Iesus  Christ;’  and 
again  ‘  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  (Jod,  the  first-born 
‘  of  every  creature.’ 

It  was  not,  however,  during  the  second,  but  during  the  third 
missionaiy  journey,  that  these  Hellenic  influences  probably 
acquired  their  full  mastery  of  the  Ajmstle’s  mind.  And  mean¬ 
while  he  had  revisited  Antioch,  and  even  Jerusalem.  But  in 
each  of  these  thoroughly  Eastern  cities  his  stay  had  been 
short ;  and  in  each  of  them  (if  we  follow  M.  Renan’s  narra¬ 
tive)  he  had  met  with  difficulties  and  repulses,  which  must 
liave  made  him  thankfid  to  breathe  again  the  freer  air  of  the 
West,  and  to  find  himself  once  more  among  his  beloved 
Greeks  at  Ephesus,  Troas,  Philippi,  Corinth.  For  first  of  all, 
during  his  short  sojourn  at  ,Jernsalem,  M.  Renan  believes  that 
the  smouldering  suspicions  of  the  Judaizing  party  broke  out 
into  open  hostility  ;  and  from  this  point  he  dates  the  first 
sending  forth  of  ‘  certain  who  ’  (professedly,  at  any  rate)  ‘  came 
*  from  James,’  to  counteract,  if  possible,  at  Antioch,  Galatia, 
and  wherever  Paul’s  footsteps  had  gone  before,  the  hetero¬ 
doxy  of  his  anti-,Jewish  teaching.  Afterwards,  during  his 
short  stay'  at  Antioch,  the  sharp  passage  of  arms  took  place 
between  him  and  8t.  Peter,  which  is  so  vigorously  narrated  in 
his  subsequent  letter  to  the  (Jalatians. 

M.  Renan’s  conception  of  this  part  of  St.  Paul’s  history 
appears  to  us  the  only  one  that  is  consistent  with  the  narrative 
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given  us  in  the  New  Testament.  Immediately  after  this  visit 
to  Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  54,  (over  which  a  decent  veil  of  all  but 
silence  is  dropped  by  the  writer  of  the  ‘Acts,’)  we  find  St. 
Paul’s  footsteps  dogged  everywhere  by  tludaiziug  opponents. 
A  bitter  polemical  s{)irit  against  ‘  false  brethren  ’  colours  Epistle 
after  Epistle.  We  read  of  even  Peter  and  Barnabas  being 
‘  carried  away  with  their  dissimidation.’  At  length  the  crown¬ 
ing  stroke,  the  mortal  blow,  is  given;  Paul  is  betrayed  (almost 
like  his  Master)  to  the  heathen,  ‘  bound  with  two  chains,’  and 
carried  oft’  a  helpless  prisoner,  first  to  Caisarea  and  then  to 
Rome.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  pretend  that  it  was  the 
Jews  who  did  all  this.  But  we  do  not  think  that  they  would 
have  been  called  ‘  false  brethren.''  Nor  do  we  believe  that  their 
teaching  would  have  been  called  ‘  another  tjospel,  which  is  yet 
‘  not  another.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot  acquit  M.  Renan, 
and  the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs,  of  the  most  uncri¬ 
tical  rashness,  in  their  rejection  of  the  ‘Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 
They  reject  it  mainly  because  its  author  does  not  lay  so  much 
vivid  colouring  on  his  ]»icture  of  this  dispute  as  they  think  fit 
to  require.  This  is  their  favourite  argument,  and  it  recurs 
usque,  ad  nauseam  in  every  work  of  theirs  with  Avhich  we  are 
acquainted.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Shibboleth  of  the  whole  school, 
handed  down,  like  the  maxims  in  the  Mishna,  in  endless 
Rabbinical  succession.  Renan  takes  up  the  tradition  from 
Schwegler,  and  Schwegler  from  Baur,  with  the  accuracy  of 
an  echo.  M.  Renan  cannot  believe  the  ‘Acts,’  because  that 
book  softens  the  harsh  discord  between  Paid  and  Peter,  and 
forces  the  very  events  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  cha¬ 
racters,  into  similarity.  ‘  The  miracles  of  Peter  and  those  of 
‘  Paul  form  two  series,  which  correspond.  The  two  person- 
‘  ages  are  alike.  Peter  dift'ers  in  nothing  from  Paul ;  nor 
‘  Paul  from  Peter.’*  Ilerr  Schwegler  cannot  believe  the 
‘  Acts  ’  for  the  same  reason.  ‘  It  is  the  apologetic  attempt  of 
‘  a  Pauliner  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the 
‘  two  parties,  by  making  Paul  as  much  as  possible  Petrine, 
‘  and  Peter  as  much  as  possible  Pauline.’f  Prof.  Baur  re¬ 
jects  the  ‘  Acts  ’  for  the  same  reason :  ‘  The  leading  idea 
‘  of  the  work  is,  to  represent  the  dift’ercnce  between  Peter 
‘and  Paul  as  unessential  and  inoffensive.  For  this  purpose, 
‘  Paul  must  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  appear  as  possible 
‘  like  Peter,  and  Peter  in  the  former  half  as  much  as  possible 


*  Apotrea,  p.  xxviii. 

f  Schwegler,  ‘Nachapost.  Zeitalter,’  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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‘like  Piinl.’"^'  This  sort  of  criticism  a])pears  to  us  at  once 
childish  and  self-destructive.  If  tiie  allegation  be  true,  we 
may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  we  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  tlie  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
first  volume  of  Church  history  is  composed  of  blank  leaves, 
and  may  as  well  be  closed  in  despair.  Hut  why  should  we 
close  it?  Because,  forsooth,  the  passionate  and  almost  acrid 
expressions  of  a  letter,  written  otihand  under  great  irritation 
— abrupt,  without  greeting,  without  salutations,  breaking  into 
let  him  be  anathema,’  ‘  whatever  they  were  maketh  no  matter 
‘  to  me,’  ‘  1  Avoiild  they  were  cut  off  Avhich  ti’ouble  you  ’ — give 
a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  tone  and  temper  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Christian  community  during  the  twenty 
years  before,  as  well  as  the  ten  years  alter,  the  penning  of 
this  letter,  than  the  calm  Avork  of  St.  Jjukc  can  be  supposed  to 
give ;  Avho,  taking  all  such  transient  ebullitions  at  their  true 
value,  has  presented  a  more  tranquil  ])icture  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  thereby  unfortunately  has  deprived  of  sense  some  of 
the  most  startling  j)aragraphs  of  our  modern  critics ! 

The  real  history  of  this  great  controversy — the  first  that 
troubled  the  jicaee  of  the  C'hurch — if  it  Avere  studied  fairly 
from  all  the  sources  of  information  open  to  us,  Avould  be 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  of  all  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  annals.  Interesting — because  no  story  could  be  more 
exciting  than  that  of  conflict  in  Avhich  apostles  and  apostolic  men 
are  the  chief  actors  in  the  arena:  instructive — because  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  not  really  dead  or  dying,  but  still  alive  and  vigorous. 
jM.  Kenan  finds  it  in  two  quarters  in  his  oavii  country:  and  Ave 
arc  (juite  certain  it  is  not  extinct  in  ours.  It  is,  in  a  Avord,  the 
controA'crsy  hetAveen  the  Old  and  the  Ncav  —  betAA-cen  the 
claims  of  the  Old  to  j)ossession,  and  the  claims  of  the  Ncav  to 
admission.  And  Avho  shall  say  that  that  controversy  shall  ever 
burn  out  for  Avant  of  material,  till  the  final  conflagration  of  all 
things?  Until  that  event,  therefore,  Christian  men  AA'ould  do 
Avcll  ever  to  con  afresh  this  lesson  from  the  apostolic  age — 
that  it  Avas  not  by  pushing  things  to  extremes,  and  by  ousting 
one  another  from  the  Church,  that  the  ])crils  of  this  great  crisis 
Averc  safely  overpast ;  but  by  a  thing  Avhich  bigots  have  ahvays 
abhorred,  and  firebrands  have  ahvays  anathematized,  viz.,  com¬ 
promise  and  mutual  toleration.  \Vhcreby  it  came  about  th.at. 
ere  another  century  Avas  over,  men  could  look  round  and  find 
themselves  members  of  a  magnificent  and  Avorld-Avide  spiritual 
kingdom; — a  kingdom,  Avhose  Monarch  indeed  Avas  invisihle  save 


*  Baiir,  ‘  Paulus  dor  Apostel,’  p.  (I. 
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to  the  eye  of  faith;  but  whose  law  ivas  Ilis  own  essential  spirit 
of  self  crucifying  love;  whose  creed  was  in  the  facts  ul‘  Palestine 
explained  by  the  phih^sophy  of  (ireeee  ;  whose  Itilile  contained 
every  extant  relic  of  prophet  and  apostle,  Hebraic  and  llelieu- 
istic  alike;  whose  ceremonial  was  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and 
(xentile  elements ;  whose  organisation  was  drawn  alike  from 
Athenian  ‘  overseei's  ’  and  Councils,  and  from  the  ciders  and 
expounders  of  the  synagogue ;  and  wdiose  founders  (undei: 
Christ)  were  no  longer  Paul  in  opposition  to  Cephas,  or  Cephas 
in  opposition  to  Paul,  but  the  two  great  united  Christian 
apostles — ‘  Peter  and  Paul.’ 

Not  that  it  was  given  to  Paul  to  experience,  or  perhaps  even 
to  foresee,  these  happy  results  of  his  toilsome  wanderings,  his 
manful  protests,  his  courteous,  and  sometimes  almost  perilous, 
concessions.  His  course  had  yet  ten  years  to  run  ere  it  was 
completed,  and  the  work  finished  which  had  been  given  him  to 
do.  During  the  earlier  part  of  these  ten  years,  his  third  and 
last  missionary  journey  was  planned  and  executed.  At  this  time 
the  central  point  of  interest  was  Ephesus — to  the  student  of  reli¬ 
gious  history  one  of  the  most  classic  spots  for  fruitful  specula¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  that  perhaps  the  world  contains.  Here  the 
Apostle  sate  himself  down  for  more  than  two  years,  sending  his 
companions  far  and  near,  to  found  ‘the  seven  churches  of  Asia.’ 
to  visit  and  correct  abuses  at  Corinth,  and  to  jirecede  him  and 
get  the  great  contribution  on  foot  amid  his  beloved  and  attached 
converts  in  ^Macedonia. 

‘  Ephesus  was  the  most  advanced  outpost  of  Asiatic  inllucncc,  in  the 
direction  of  Europe.  The  excessive  importance  which  the  worship  of 
Artemis  had  attained  there,  had  stifled  the  scientific  spirit  .and  fostered 
every  sort  of  superstition.  It  was  almost  a  theocratic  city.  The  fes¬ 
tivals  were  numerous  and  splendid.  And  the  right  of  asylum  enjoyed 
by  the  temple  had  peopled  the  town  with  malefactors.  While  priestly 
institutions  of  a  shameful  ch.aracter  maintained  themselves  there,  and 
became  every  day  more  devoid  of  sense  or  meaning.  .  .  .  Christianity 
bad  already  secured  a  footing  in  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  Paul. 
We  have  seen  how  Afpiila  and  Priscilla  remained  there,  after  their 
departure  from  Corinth.  And  this  pious  couple, — who  (by  a  .singular 
destiny)  figured  alike  in  founding  the  Church  at  Pome,  Corinth,  and 
Kphesus, — formed  a  knot  of  disciples  around  them.  .  .  .  The  Apostle- 
soon  tried  to  enlarge  this  little  circle  of  believers.  There  was  no 
danger  here  of  finding  himself  in  presence  of  the  philosojdiic  and 
scientific  spirit  which  had  thwarted  his  success  at  Athens.  Ephesus 
was  not  a  great  intellectual  centre.  .Superstition  reigned  there  un- 
controlU'd ;  and  all  the  world  lived  amid  preposterous  notions  of 
demonology  and  theurgy.  .  .  .  However,  the  word  of  God  bore  fruit. 
All  thcwc.stern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  basins  of  the  Maiandor 
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and  the  Hcrmus,  became  covered  with  churches  about  this  time, — of 
all  which  Paul  was,  in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner,  the  Ibunder.’ 
^P.  336,  &c.) 

A  two  years’  stay  in  such  a  city  as  this  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  stir  and  enlarge  the  Apostle’s  ideas,  and  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  his  })lans.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  vision  of 
a  still  farther  and  greater  ‘  West  ’  seems  to  dawn  upon  his 
mind.  The  Greek  world  was  already  more  or  less  subdued  to 
Christ ;  at  any  rate  a  chain  of  fortresses  was  planted  all  along 
the  vEgean  coasts,  whence  the  power  of  the  (jospel  might  (it 
Avas  evident)  he  safely  trusted  to  make  its  Avay  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  Apostle,  like  Alexander,  longed  for  fresh  worlds 
to  conquer.  While  the  shipping  which  he  saw  perpetually 
spreading  sail  for  Italy,  the  movement  of  troops,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  proconsuls,  the  bolder  sweep  (Westward  no  less 
than  Eastward)  of  voyages  like  those  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
and  other  charlatans,  from  this  very  spot,  at  this  very  time 
— all  must  have  turned  his  thoughts  powerfully  towards  Rome 
and  the  great  Latin  Avorld  Avhich  lay  behind  it,  and  have  be¬ 
gotten  the  project  Avhich  ere  long  found  hirth,  first  in  a  letter 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  then  in  a  personal  visit  to  the  capital 
of  the  Empire. 

With  regard  to  this  celebrated  ‘  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ’ — 
one  of  the  three  great  letters  belonging  to  this  period  of  the 
A[)ostle’s  life — Ave  think  that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
has  existed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  relics  of  apostolic  antiquity. 
But  it  is  only  one  among  a  class ;  and  it  certainly  stands  on 
no  higher  level  of  interest  than  its  sister  epistle  of  the  same 
period,  the  ‘First  to  the  Corinthians;’  Avhose  importance,  for 
all  that  concerns  the  outAvard  and  visible  life  of  the  Church, 
is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  ‘  Romans  ’  for  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  its  inward  life.  The  Epistle  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  ‘  Eirenicon,’ — a  letter  of  explanations,  sent  to 
coneiliate  a  favourable  opinion,  and  so  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  personal  arrival  Avith  his  friends.  For  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  Roman  Church  Avas  not  of  his  founding.  It 
had  been  founded  directly  from  the  East,  from  Palestine, 
from  the  tAvelve, — by  migratory  JeAvs,  Avho  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter,  and  Avho  Avere  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  require  explanations,  before  they  Avould  receive 
Avith  open  arms  one  Avhose  doctrine  Avas  aceused  of  being 
at  variance  Avith  the  vieAvs  accepted  at  Jerusalem.  Hence 
the  AA’hole  colour  of  the  Epistle  is  apologetic  ;  and  the  Avriter, 
as  he  projects  the  unknoAvn  community  before  his  imagina- 
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tion,  turns  from  side  to  side — ‘  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles,  as 
‘  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ’ ;  ‘I  speak  to  them  that  know 
‘  the  Mosaic  Law  ’ ;  and  almost  beseechingly  appeals  to  them 
to  receive  with  candour  both  the  doctrine  and  the  approaching 
bearers  of  it.  We  therefore  totally  dissent  from  M.  Renan’s 
description  of  this  letter,  as  a  painfully-elaborated  doctrinal 
circular,  which  it  took  the  Apostle  three  months  to  compose, 
and  Avhich,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  displays  visible  traces  of 
its  ‘  circular  ’  destination,  in  the  accumulation  of  special  tail¬ 
pieces  (so  to  speak),  meant  originally  for  different  churches. 
So  fur  from  that,  it  seems  to  us  to  bear  distinct  evidence  of  a 
special  purpose,  and  a  special  destination,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  great  number  of  salutations  with  which  it  closes 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  if  the  constant  afflux 
and  reflux  of  visitors  to  Rome  is  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
courteous  and  conciliatory  intention  of  the  whole  letter  is  not 
forgotten. 

At  this  point  St.  Paul  reaches  the  crisis  of  his  whole  life — 
a  moment  wdiich  is  admirably  described  by  AI.  Renan.  Ills 
determination  was  made,  before  departing  for  the  far  West, 
once  more  to  revisit  Jerusalem,  once  more  to  attempt  the 
task  (now  become  more  difficult  than  ever)  of  reconciling  him¬ 
self  with  ‘  his  own  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the 
‘flesh.’  Once  more  be  determined  to  ‘  go  up  and  see  Peter,’ 
or,  if  be  were  absent,  James;  and,  by  carrying  up  alms  for 
the  ])oor,  by  worshipping  constantly  in  the  Temple,  even  by’- 
attaching  himself  to  some  company  of  poor  devotees  and  making 
himself  chargeable  for  all  their  rams  and  baskets  of  unleavened 
bread,  to  do  all  that  man  could  possibly  do  to  maintain  the 
unbroken  unity  of  the  Church,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  farthest 
ripfia  rijs  Svastos  with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  profferred 
and  received. 

These  few  chapters  of  the  ‘Acts’  (xx.-xxiil.)  in  which  the 
last  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  free  life  is  depicted,  have  always  seemed 
to  us  the  most  interesting  section  in  the  whole  book.  The 
story  is  told  Avith  remarkable  vividness  and  in  great  detail. 
The  play  of  various  characters,  the  clash  of  opposite  purposes, 
the  swaying  movements  of  a  croAvd,  the  sharp  decisive  tread  of 
disciplined  men,  the  plotting  of  murderous  fanatics,  the  pru¬ 
dential  ‘shutting  of  the  doors’  by  the  temple-clergy,  the  bland 
and  leisurely  attitude  of  Felix,  the  undaunted  courage  yet  entire 
self-possession  and  almost  agonizing  conciliatory  efforts  of  St. 
Paul, — all  form  a  picture  of  the  most  surpassing  power  and 
depth.  And  when  we  remember  the  end — the  active  missionary 
chained  up  for  twa  years  in  Caisarea,  and  then  borne  off  to  the 
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jrrent  ‘  West  ’  ot’  all  liis  dreams  and  schemes  a  prisoner  still, 
his  )ife-\v*)rk  abruptly  done,  and  his  fiery  energy  aiicl  hurninir 
taitii  and  eommandiii"  ])ersonal  jiilts  all  whelmed  in  nndistiii- 
jruishable  death  and  oblivion,  along  with  a  thousand  unknown 
victims,  at  the  reckless  fiat  of‘  an  Imperial  madman, — then  the 
story  deepens  into  tragedy,  and  the  heart  can  be  hardly  human, 
much  less  Christian,  that  fails  to  be  stirred  with  profound  and 
mournful  emotion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  any  release  of  St.  Paul  from  his  first  im})risonment 
at  Rome.  It  appears  to  ns  absolutely  incredible  that  the  great 
Apostle  should  have  made  a  fresh  round  of  journeys  in  the 
East,  should  have  travelled  into  Spain,  should  have  returned 
to  a  second  imprisonment,  and  been  adjudged  to  a  j)ublic  exe¬ 
cution, — without  one  single  trustworthy  trace  of  all  these  things 
being  left  on  the  page  of  history  or  even  in  the  traditions  of 
those  countries.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  that  has  induced 
])eople  to  invent  such  an  additional  chapter  of  the  Apostle’s 
life,  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  intercalating  the  Ej)istle3 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  any  known  part  of  his  biography. 
Rather  however,  a  thousand  times,  Avould  we  concede  that  the 
Church  had  been  honestly  nustaken  about  the  authenticity  of 
those  epistles,  than  lend  ourselves  to  the  invention  of  a  new 
page  of  history  in  order  to  make  room  for  them.  Confessedly 
the  problem  raised  by  these  epistles  is  a  difficult  one.  But  we 
do  not  think  it  so  desperate  as  M.  Renan  imagines  it  to  be. 
In  the  first  jdace,  the  external  testimony  in  their  favour  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  for  many  of  the  most  certainly'  genuine  books  of 
the  New'  Testament.  In  the  second  place,  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  though  ])erplcxing,  is  absolutely  conclusive  both  against 
a  late  date  and  against  the  supposition  of  forgery :  against  a 
late  date,  because  the  titles  ‘  jn-csbyter  ’  and  ‘  bishop  ’  are  still 
used  without  distinction,  and  the  Second  Advent  is  still  ex¬ 
pected  immediately ;  against  forgery,  because  no  imaginable 
reason  for  such  a  crime  can  be  discovered  in  these  letters  by 
the  sharpest  criticism  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  M.  Renan,  indeed,  characteristically  finds  a  sufficient 
reason  in  the  forger's  ‘  gaiete  de  emur ;’  and  invents  a  parallel 
for  him  in  Dionysius  of  (’orinth,  who  ‘  makes  Paul  arrive  at 
‘  1 'orinth  and  depart  from  Corinth  in  the  company^  of  St.  Peter 
‘ — a  thing  totally  impossible’  (j).  xlvii.).  Of  course;  but 
then  Dionysius  says  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  only  that  they 
both  visited  and  taught  at  Corinth  in  the  same  iray  (o/xoias). 
In  the  third  place,  if  the  historical  ‘situation’  of  l-he  epistles 
I'.e  supposed  to  be  the  latter  part  of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at 
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Rome,  all  the  comlitions  of  the  problem  may,  without  insu¬ 
perable  difficulty,  be  satisfied.  Take,  e.g.,  Phil.  ii.  19.  St. 
rail!  is  here  about  to  send  off  Timothy  from  Rome  into 
Macedonia,  in  charge  of  the  letter  he  is  then  writing ;  pre¬ 
sently,  in  1  Tim.  i.  3,  the  disciple  has  evidently  departed  on 
that  errand,  and  the  Apostle  with  nervous  anxiety  sends  a 
letter  after  him,  reminding  him  how  ‘  I  besought  thee,  when 
‘  thou  wentest  away  into  IMacedonia,  to  [go  farther  and]  stay 
‘  at  Ephesus,  that  thou  mightest  charge  some,’  &e.  Again, 
in  Phil.  i.  26,  and  Philemon  22,  St.  Paul  is  confident  that  he 
will  shortly  be  released  and  will  visit  Asia  and  Greece  again ; 
accordingly,  Ave  ai’c  not  surprised  at  finding  in  1  Tim.  iv.  13, 
‘until  I  come’  to  Ephesus,  ‘give,’  &c. ;  or  that  Tit.  iii.  12  dis 
plays  the  purpose  of  ‘  Avintering  at  Xicopolis  ’ — a  very  natural 
purpose,  if  Paul  Avere  released  (as  he  hoped)  before  Avunter ; 
or  that  2  Tim.  iA%  21  begs  Timothy  ‘to  come  before  winter,’ 
Avhen  the  erisis,  evidently,  of  release  or  death  Avas  to  be  antici¬ 
pated.  Meamvhile  at  Ej)h.  vi.  21,  Paul  intends  to  send 
Tychieus  from  Rome  to  Ephesus ;  and  accordingly,  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  mentions  cursorily  that  that  intention  had  been  carried 
into  effect.  As  for  the  difficulty  in  Tit.  i.  5,  arising  from  ‘  I 
‘  left  thee  in  Crete,’  and  the  similar  one  at  2  Tim.  i\'.  20, 
arising  from  ‘  Trophimus  have  1  left  at  Miletum  ’ — it  may 
suffice  to  remember  that  this  Greek  Avord  certainly  need  not 
imply  the  personal  presence  of  Paul  in  arranging  these  matters ; 
for  the  same  Avord  occurs  at  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  Avhere  (by  M. 
Renan’s  oAvn  confession)  Paul’s  folloAvers  Averc  not  at  Athens 
Avhen  they  ‘  left  him  there  alone.’  And  the  confusion  of  cases 
which  our  theory  presupposes  at  1  .Tim.  i.  3,  is  certainly  not 
greater  than  that  Avhich  occurs  at  Eph.  iv.  2,  Col.  iii.  16,  and 
several  other  passages  in  St.  Paul’s  Avritings.  Lastly,  if  the 
style  seems  strangely  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul’s  letters 
to  the  churches,  be  it  remembered,  these  are  not  letters  to 
churches,  but  to  individuals ;  and  if  one’s  OAvn  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  fluctuating  epistolary  style  be  wanting,  we  may 
at  least  appeal  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  lately-published 
‘  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole’:  ‘The  Apology  to  the  English  Par- 
‘  liament  is  Avx’itten  in  a  style  and  temper  so  different  from 
‘  that  Avhich  Ave  have  remarked  in  the  Letter  to  the  King,  that 
‘  it  is  difficuP  to  believe  that  the  tAvo  documents  emanated 
‘  from  one  and  the  same  person — though  of  their  authenticity 
‘  there  is  no  doubt  ’  (p.  110). 

Dry  as  these  mere  critical  details  may  seem,  it  Avill,  we 
think,  be  alloAved  by  all  Avho  have  ever  read  these  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  instructive  epistles  Avith  the  attention  they  deserve, 
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that  no  pains  can  be  too  great,  no  labour  too  repulsive,  if  only 
they  can  be  saved  from  the  destroying  hand  of  a  ruthless  criti¬ 
cism,  and  can  be  honourably  shown  to  have  their  place  among 
the  precious  relics  of  the  great  Apostle’s  last  days,  ere  his  sun 
went  down  in  blood. 

For  that  in  some  way,  and  at  some  time,  his  noble  life  was 
quenched  in  blood,  all  history  and  all  tradition  agree.  The 
splendid  Church  at  Koine  beyond  the  walls,  which  bears  his 
name,  consecrates  the  legendary  spot  where,  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  he  was  beheaded.  But  the  truth  is,  that  —  before 
that  event  took  place — the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  history 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  together  abruptly  end.  Black  darkness 
falls  upon  the  scene ;  and  a  grim  and  brooding  silenee — like 
the  silence  of  impending  storm — holds,  in  hushed  expectation  of 
the  ‘  day  of  the  Lord,’  the  awe-struck,  breathless  Church.  No 
more  books  are  written,  no  more  messengers  are  sent.  The 
very  voice  of  tradition  is  still.  One  voice  alone,  from  amid  the 
silence  and  the  dread,  breaks  upon  the  straining  ear ;  it  is  the 
Apocalyptic  vengeance-cry  from  Patmos, — ‘  Babylon  the  great 
‘  is  fallen,  is  fallen  !  ’  ‘  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven !  and  ye 

‘  holy  apostles  and  prophets  !  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on 
‘  her  ’ ;  ‘  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire ;  for  strong  is 
‘  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her.’* 

AV  as  this  expectation  all  a  delusion  ?  Was  it  (as  M.  Renan 
ventures  to  call  it)  ‘  the  gi’and  chimeera  of  the  approaching 
‘  kingdom  of  God  ’  ?  History,  not  w’e,  shall  reply.  It 
was  in  the  year  succeeding  that  with  which  St.  Luke’s 
narrative  so  abruptly  ends,  that  the  half-century  of  profound 
peace  so  marvellously  suitable  for  the  work  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  first  began  to  break  up.  The  birthday  of  war, 
convulsion,  revolution,  was  ushered  in  on  July  19,  A.D.  64, 
by  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  wreathing  flames  and  smoke 
rising  from  behind  Nero’s  palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
Fiercely  the  tide  of  flame  swept  on,  gradually  overcoming 
all  resistance;  till  the  proud  mistress  of  the  world  lay  (like 
London  in  1666)  a  charred  and  blackened  heap  of  ruins, 
bathed  for  six  daj’s  in  a  sea  of  fire.  Yet  this  was  not  the  ‘day 
‘  of  the  Lord  ’ — it  was  but  its  lurid  dawning.  From  the  flames 
w'hich  wrapped  round  and  destroyed,  during  this  awful  week, 
the  Palace  of  the  Ca?sars,  Avhere  Paul  was  immured  during 
the  later  and  severer  part  of  his  imprisonment,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  escajicd,  and  Luke  with  him — beaxung  the  precious 
abruptly-finished  manuscript  of  the  ‘Acts’  in  his  bosom.  Nay, 

•  liev.  xviii.  20. 
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is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  in  the  only  other 
abruptly-curtailed  book  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  yet  a 
second  witness  to  the  terrors  of  this  awful  conflagration,  and 
to  the  confusions  that  followed  close  upon  it?  For  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  too — by  the  consentient  voice  of  all  tradition — 
was  Avritten  at  Rome  about  this  time,  and  under  Peter’s 
guidance.  And  this,  too  (as  scholars  knoAv),  ends  abruptly — 
with  i(f)o^ovvTo  yap.  IMeantime,  amid  the  very  horrors  of  the 
scene,  rumours  Avere  not  Avanting  that  all  this  suffering  Avas  no 
mere  accident,  but  the  Avork  of  an  incendiary,  and  that  in¬ 
cendiary  no  other  than — the  monster  Nero  himself.  When 
ere  long,  to  rebuild  his  Golden  House  and  lay  out  his  pleasure- 
gardens  and  spacious  streets  Avhere  tortuous  lanes  had  been 
before,  all  Italy  Avas  laid  under  contribution,  Greece  and  Asia 
drained  of  their  last  pitiful  savings,  and  the  very  temples  of  all 
the  gods  in  the  calendar  ransacked  of  their  treasures,  the 
voice  of  public  indignation  became  too  loud  to  defy.  Some 
victim,  some  scapegoat,  must  be  found.  It  was  found  in 
those  Avhom  both  JeAvs  and  Pagans  hated,  the  Christians. 
Everyone  knoAvs  the  horrible  and  bloody  story.  But  Avhether 
amid  that  dreadful  orgy  on  the  Vatican,  Peter  and  Paul 
breathed  out  them  Ha'cs  to  God,  or  Avere  saved  for  a  later 
martyrdom — thus  much  is  certain,  that  no  one  Avas  deceived, 
no  one  was  reconciled,  by  these  horrible  executions  of  innocent 
men.  Ere  the  year  Avas  out,  a  comet  flaming  in  the  sky  and 
other  portents  set  all  men’s  expectations  on  the  strain.  With 
the  ncAv  year,  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  Avas  on  foot, 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  Avas  quenched  in  blood  and  tor¬ 
ments.  Then  came  the  bui’sting  out  of  that  aAvful  catastrophe, 
the  JeAvish  revolt.  Next,  military  rebellions  on  all  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire.  Then,  the  crash  of  universal  civil  Avar — Nero, 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  all  slain  within  tAA'o  years.  And  then 
the  croAvning  bloAV  of  all,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  burning 
of  the  Temple,  the  annihilation  of  all  that  Moses,  Samuel, 
David,  Ezra  had  built  up,  the  mocking  slaughter  of  10,000 
captives  ‘  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,’  and  the  Triumph — goi- 
geous  beyond  all  previous  example — beai’ing  aloft,  amid  dense 
croAvds  of  exulting  or  tearful  faces,  all  the  relics  that  Avere 
left  of  Jehovah’s  sanctuary,  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jove. 

Such  a  long  five  yeai’s’  agony  as  this,  Avith  such  a  terrific 
catastrophe  to  end  it,  must  have  seemed  to  every  Christian  com¬ 
munity  throughout  the  Empire  a  fulfilment  (at  least,  on  a  first 
and  smaller  scale)  of  Avhat  the  Lord  had  prophesied  of  the 
‘coming  of  the  Son  of  man;’  and  a  fulfilment — if,  in  some 
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sense,  a  disappointment — of  their  high-wrou"ht  expectations 
about  ‘  tlie  day  of  the  Lord.’  They  too  had  suffered.  The  liail- 
stones  of  God’s  wrath  had  smitten  them  too.  ‘  Judgment  had 
‘  begun  at  the  house  of  God,’  and  ‘  the  I’ighteoiis  scarcely  had 
‘  been  saved.’  But  had  not  Christ  Himself  warned  them  that, 
*  in  those  days  should  be  affliction  such  as  was  not  from  the  be- 
‘  ginning  of  the  creation  w’hich  God  created’  ?  Had  not  their 
enemies,  both  Jews  and  Heathens,  been  visited  with  a  righteous 
retribution ;  and  the  disobedient  city,  especially,  Avhich  had 
rejected  and  crucified  the  Lord,  been  overthrown  till  ‘  one 
‘  stone  was  not  left  upon  another’?  So,  after  their  period 
of  dumb  astonishment  w'as  over,  they  began  to  take  heart,  and 
here  and  there  to  s})eak  again,  as  frightened  creatures  emerge 
Avhen  the  thunder-storm  is  j)ast.  Ere  long  we  have  letters 
of  Clement  and  Ignatius  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
controversy  once  more,  and  a  copying  and  interchange  of 
Apostolic  relics,  and  the  urgent  need  felt  for  a  stronger  or¬ 
ganisation — and  all  the  other  well-known  signs  of  returning 
life  and  hope,  such  as  have  been  repeated  at  various  similar 
periods  of  the  w'orld’s  and  the  Church’s  history. 

IVe  must  draw  this  Article  to  a  close.  We  have  given, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of 
M.  Renan’s  work ;  and  have  suggested,  as  we  passed,  some 
reflections  which  seemed  to  spring  naturally  from  the  subject. 
To  the  brilliant  author  of  this  volume  the  Christian  Church 
already  OAves  many  obligations ;  and — inferior  though  it  be  in 
Avorkmanship,  in  vigour,  in  noA'elty,  to  that  far  higher  effort 
of  his  genius,  ‘  Les  Apotres,’ — still  this  graphic  and  interest¬ 
ing  scries  of  dioramic  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Paul, 
adds  considerably  to  the  debt.  God  forbid  that  Ave  should  be  so 
childish,  or  so  ungrateful,  as  to  visit  Avith  anathema,  or  Avith  an 
undisccniing  reprobation,  one  avIio  has  so  materially  helped  the 
Church,  and  Avhom  the  Church  (if  he  AA'ould  only  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  her  real  meaning)  could  in  her  turn  so  materially 
help.  For,  standing  in  his  present  isolation,  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  either  to  attain  to  a  just  conception  of  St.  Paul’s  noble 
character,  or  to  grasp  that  special  ‘  type  of  Christian  doctrine’ 
AA'hich  he  taught.  The  very  fact  that  he  conceives  Paul’s 
influence  to  be  on  the  Avane,  and  that  of  Peter  to  be  again  in 
the  ascendent,  is  of  itself  a  convincing  proof  that,  Avith  all  his 
acuteness,  he  has  not  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
If  he  means  simply  that  the  narroAV  dogmatizing  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  on  the  Avane — if  he  merely  insists  that  the 
epoch  of  petty  Protestant  cabals  and  Avhat  is  idolized  in  some 
quai'tcrs  as  ‘  the  Congregational  system  ’  is  past,  or  is  passing, 
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away  for  ever — if  he  only  points  out  that  a  stifling  and  pedantic 
Bibliolatry,  which  has  brooded  like  a  mist  upon  the  Church 
for  centuries,  is  now  melting  before  the  sunbeams,  and  gather¬ 
ing  itself  into  nooks  and  corners  ere  it  vanish  away  into  the 
healthy  morning  air, — then  we  most  cordially  agree  ivith  him. 
What  we  deny  is,  that  all  or  any  of  these  things  can  be  fairly 
called  ‘  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.’  What  ive  repudiate  is,  the 
assumption  that  that  glorious  and  intrepid  saint, — who  spent 
his  exhaustless  energies  and  ‘jeoparded  liis  life  unto  the 
‘  death  ’  in  defending,  against  the  crushing  tyranny  of  ‘  the 
‘  letter  that  killeth,’  tlie  liberty  of  the  Gentile  Churches, — can 
fairly  be  credited  with  the  mistakes  and  faults  of  those  who,  in 
later  centuries,  have  banded  themselves  under  his  name,  but 
acted  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  spirit.  For  what  modern 
opposition  to  a  petty  spirit  of  sectarianism  can  equal  the 
opposition  of  one,  who  in  Epistle  after  Epistle  entreats  Chris¬ 
tians  to  submit  to  one  another,  and  to  speak  the  same  thing ; 
who  beats  down  a  self-asserting  pride,  by  the  example  of  One — 
in  the  form  of  God — humbling  Himself  even  to  the  shameful 
death  of  the  Cross ;  who  calls  schism  (St^^o-o-rao-ia)  a  downright 
‘work  of  the  flesh’:  who  sharply  reproves  the  Corinthians  as 
‘  babies,’  as  carnal  persons,  as  defilers  of  God’s  temple, — for 
indulging  in  this  very  thing  ?  And  again,  what  ‘  free-hand- 
‘  ling  ’  of  these  later  days  can  compare  for  one  moment  with 
the  free-handling  of  the  apostle,  who,  in  the  very  teeth  of  such 
passages  as  ‘  the  uncircumcised  man-child  shall  be  cut  off  from 
‘  his  people  :  he  hath  broken  my  covenant,’  and  ‘  cursed  be  he 
‘  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them,’  can 
boldly  stand  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  say,  ‘  Cir- 
‘  cumcision  is  nothing,  and  iincircumcision  is  nothing ;  but  faith 
‘  which  w'orketh  by  love  ’! 

But  if  indeed  the  empire  of  St.  Paul  be  on  the  wane 
— which,  properly  understood,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be¬ 
lieve — it  is  not,  we  are  fully  convinced,  for  any  empire  of 
St.  Peter  to  return  upon  us.  The  world  cannot,  by  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Vatican,  be  made  to  roll 
backwards.  E  pur  si  muove — but  it  is  ever  forwards ;  on, 
slowly  but  surely,  along  with  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
worthily  venerated  and  used  for  our  enlightenment,  to  spaces 
where  perhaps  new  suns  wall  gradually  dawn  upon  us,  new 
worlds  come  into  view,  new  combinations  of  all  the  stars  of 
heaven  group  themselves  to  our  admiring  gaze.  And  in  that 
future,  not  merely  France — with  her  admirable  men  of  science 
and  her  noble  Galilean  clergy,  breasting  (like  a  ship  w'hose 
sails  swell  with  the  winds  from  above)  the  adverse  angry  tides 
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of  passion  and  crass  superstition  from  below-  -but  England,  too, 
will  have  a  glorious  part  to  play.  She,  too,  learning  from  PlCTEU 
the  firm  grasp  that  traditionalism  has  upon  the  imaginations  of 
the  masses  of  men,  and  from  Paul  the  energetic  power  that 
freedom  and  courage  wield  in  penetrating  sullen  opposition  and 
parrying  obscurantist  zeal,  may  learn  (and  may  help  to  teach 
the  world)  a  yet  ‘  more  excellent  way  ’  of  tolerant  charity  and 
re-uniting  peace ;  and  so,  reproducing  on  a  larger  scale  the 
fruitful  spirit  of  a  Polycarp  and  the  reconciling  spirit  of  an 
Irenaius  (men  avIio  built  up  the  polity  of  the  youthful  Church 
in  the  second  century),  she  may  aid  in  bringing  back  upon 
the  world  the  sj)irit  of  their  master,  the  great  apostle  of 
love,  and  in  opening  perhai)s  a  new  epoch — the  era  of  Si. 
JoHX,  ‘who  leaned  upon  Jesus’  breast.' 


Aut.  VIII.— 1.  The  Ilohj  a  rail.  By  Alfued  Texxysox, 
D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate.  London:  1870. 

2.  The  LhjUs  of  the  Kimj.  By  Alfued  Texxysox.  1870. 

3.  Morte  iT Arthur.  Sir  Thomas  IMai.ory’s  Book  of  King 
Arthur,  and  of  his  Noble  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table, 
Edited  by  T.  WiHOHT.  3  vols.  London:  1858. 

^'^llE  Avork  of  Mr.  Tennyson  now  completed  bears  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  a  great  painter,  Avho,  finding  the  Avorld 
agaze  over  some  vast  landscape  or  splendid  croAvd,  sets  it 
suddenly  before  us  upon  his  canvass  Avith  its  greater  features 
identified,  and  its  lesser  details  fused  in  a  golden  haze.  By  our 
OAvn  unassisted  poAvers  Ave  see  the  outlines  of  a  hundred  hills  all 
dimly  breaking  u2)on  each  other,  or  the  vast  breadth  of  the 
plain,  whence  rise  the  Avreaths  of  smoke  that  are  tOAvns,  the 
faint  lines  that  are  vdllage  spires.  But  the  hand  of  Art  by  a 
touch  brings  out  the  king-mountain,  the  centre  of  the  scene ; 
or  sends  the  light  gleaming  doAvn  across  the  level  country  upon 
some  tender  harmony  of  colour  and  composition  Avhich  is  the 
key  of  the  whole  landscape.  Thus  has  Mr.  Tennyson  dealt 
Avith  the  mass  of  curious  literature  Avhich  is  connected  Avith  the 
legend  of  Arthur.  He  has  taken  it  in  hand  Avith  all  its  endless 
ej)isodes  and  those  innumerable  details  Avhich  confuse  the  picture, 
and  has  cleared  for  us  a  central  group,  and  lit  up  Avith  an 
intense  common  meaning  the  Avonderful  crowd  that  fills  the 
scene.  ‘  The  Idylls  of  the  King  ’  require  no  recondite  knoAV- 
Icdge  of  ancient  English  literature  to  make  them  aj>pre- 
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ciateil,  any  more  than  Sliakspcare  requires  that  we  should 
study  the  old  chroniclers  from  whom  in  so  many  cases  he 
derives  the  thread  of  his  story.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  these 
legends  the  property  of  his  own  age,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
conditions  of  that  age,  dift’ering  so  completely  from  those  of 
the  visionary  epoch  in  which  his  heroes  live,  and  he  has  not 
hampered  us  with  unnecessary  shreds  of  the  ai*chaic  words 
or  customs.  The  i)icture,  which  he  has  set  before  ns  in  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters,  with,  let  ns  allow,  differing  degrees  of  success, 
will  be  and  has  been  received  by  the  mass  of  readers  as  a  series 
of  romantic  tales,  of  Avhich  the  sad  and  sweet  story  of  the  love 
of  Elaine  for  Lancelot  is  the  general  favourite.  From  such 
a  point  of  view  the  volume  last  published,  ‘  The  Holy  Grail,’ 
has  a  certain  confusing  effect  ni)on  the  mind.  The  story  of 
Elaine  is  ])erfect  in  itself,  and  so  is  that  of  Enid,  and  even  of 
Vivien.  But  the  truest  of  the  Grail  is  evidently  a  chapter  in 
some  greater  drama,  a  fragment  throwing  broken  light  behind 
and  before,  meaning  and  inferring  much  that  is  not  included  in 
itself.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Coming  and  Passing 
of  Ai’thur,  which  are  equally  inqierfect  and  full  of  suggestion. 
They  arc  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  great  historical-tradi¬ 
tionary  romance,  a  tragedy  full  of  the  higliest  aims,  a  story  of 
human  effort  and  passion  surpassed  by  none  in  lofty  meaning 
or  in  melancholy  certainty  of  fate.  AVe  do  not  see  that  it  is 
possible  to  come  to  any  distinct  perception  of  what  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  means  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  special  features  of 
each  story,  or  to  his  sense  of  moral  purity  or  natural  beauty, 
or  any  separate  quality  of  a  poet  as  developed  in  him.  Not 
even  his  lofty  and  sweet  but  mannered  verse,  full  as  it  is  of 
noble  lines,  yet  with  a  cadence  too  marked  for  perfection,  is  the 
first  or  greatest  point  for  the  critic.  It  is  that  here  at  length, 
completed  before  us,  the  poet  has  placed  a  great  epic  on  which, 
no  doubt,  he  will  be  content  to  rest  his  fame.  Not  many 
stories,  but  one — not  mere  caprices  of  genius,  here  an  angel 
out  of  heaven,  there  a  doubting  spirit  from  other  regions,  flashed 
upon  us  we  do  not  care  how — but  a  grave  drama  involving  all 
that  is  most  noble  and  all  that  is  most  miserable  in  humanity, 
in  which  the  great  struggle  of  good  against  evil  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  manifold  manifestations,  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
the  innocent  against  the  wicked,  and,  last  and  most  bitter  of 
all,  the  noble  against  the  most  noble,  the  perfect  against  the 
broken  faith. 

Arthur  is  the  popular  national  hero  of  what  we  arc  willing 
to  call  England,  but  what  is  in  reality  the  poetical  Celtic  race 
driven  into  corners  of  England  by  the  incursions  of  tlie  broad- 
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Bhoulclcred  Saxon.  But  there  is  a  certain  primitive  breadth  in 
the  conception  of  this  patriot  and  Christian  King,  whose  object 
is  to  make  a  kind  of  courteous  and  stately  and  picturesque 
paradise  of  his  kingdom,  which  cannot  be  reduced  into  the 
sti’ict  nationality  of  one  special  race ;  and  accordingly  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  legend  lived  through  all  manner  of  invasions — 
that  even  the  Saxons  themselves,  who  figured  in  it  as  heathens 
and  aliens,  did  not  smother  or  discourage  the  popular  tale — and 
that  it  caught  and  captivated  all  that  was  highest  in  the  heart 
of  the  chivalrous  Norman,  himself  the  flower  of  valour  and 
courtesy  as  well  as  at  times  the  cruellest  of  oppressors. 
Over  all  the  island  the  wonderful  story  has  floated,  settling 
now  here,  now  there,  with  sudden  swallow  flights  from  one  site 
to  another,  from  southern  Scotland  to  the  furthest  point  of 
the  Land’s  End,  from  Northumberland  to  Middlesex,  from  the 
old  decayed  towns  that  still  bear  in  their  names  some  echoes  of 
the  mystic  sound  of  Caerlcon  and  Camelot  to  such  places  of 
every  day  as  Winchester  and  London ;  nay,  passing  across  the 
sea  from  Land’s  End  to  Land’s  End  with  the  imaginative  race 
which  first  conceived  the  idea  of  Arthur,  to  the  misty  coasts  of 
Brittany,  to  find  a  dwelling  among  its  weird  rocks  and  moan¬ 
ing  seas.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  the  knotty 
j)oint  whether  King  Arthur  was  an  actual  personage,  magnified 
and  glorified  by  a  hundred  poets,*  or  Avhether  he  was  but 
the  hope  of  mankind  in  those  early  ages  to  which  a  visible 
Deliverer  was  always  necessary  —  a  secondary,  inferior  in¬ 
carnation  of  goodness,  a  subject,  dutiful,  and  altogether  human 
Christ,  following  in  the  steps,  and  repeating  the  work,  of 
the  only  Divine  Christ,  who  was  his  model  and  Master. 
Such  it  seems  to  us  is  really  the  idea  that  lies  undeimeath  the 
legendary  character  of  Arthur.  The  world  felt  itself  so  help¬ 
less,  and  the  strong  hand  of  force  was  so  hard  over  it,  that 
nature  leaped  at  the  thought  of  a  secondary  Saviour.  Thus 
the  musing  dreamy  Celtic  soul  formed  its  ideal — a  King  all 
truth,  all  honour,  all  courtesy,  seating  himself  upon  his  throne, 
not  for  love  of  mastery  or  riches,  but  to  curb  the  wild  nobles 
and  cruel  tributary  kings,  to  save  the  poor,  to  redress  all 
grievances,  to  be  ready  night  and  day  to  answer  any  plaints 


*  In  IMr.  Cox’s  ‘  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,’  a  work  of 
singular  interest  which  we  hope  to  examine  more  fully,  he  has  traced 
the  origin  of  the  Arthurian  legend  in  a  different  manner.  In  his  eyes, 
Guinevere  is  the  Hjlen,  and  Lancelot  the  Paris,  of  a  tale  which  takes 
us  back  to  the  Troj  in  war;  but  in  what  page  of  the  Iliad  does  he  find 
an  Arthur  ? 
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of  his  subjects.  And  about  him  a  court  all  like  himself ; 
kuights  such  as  never  were  seen  before  on  mortal  soil,  brave 
as  lions,  spotless  as  maidens,  ever  ready,  like  their  master,  for 
the  service  of  all  who  wanted  succour.  It  was  the  very  ideal 
of  knighthood  seized  and  concentrated  in  all  those  wonderful 
local  circumstances  which  gave  reality  to  the  tale.  The  gentle 
knight,  pricking  upon  the  plain,  without  any  special  designa¬ 
tion,  was  too  vague  to  satisfy  the  popular  imagination.  But  a 
knight  of  the  Table  Round  had  instantly  a  recognised  place 
and  character.  It  was  the  Golden  Age  of  a  poetry  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  past,  for  the 
Golden  Age  is  always  past,  but  yet  possible  to  be  regained, 
for  the  age  of  gold  is  always  to  come. 

Upon  this  first  ideal  every  new  comer  raised  another  and 
another  airy  fabric ;  from  the  general  concei>tion  every  minstrel 
strayed  into  details.  In  the  first  place,  a  whole  shadowy 
chapter  of  uncertainties  grew  about  the  birth  of  the  hero-king. 
Ilis  descent  was  proved,  so  that  genealogy  might  be  satis¬ 
fied;  but  whether  the  boy  was  the  son  of  Uther  and  Ygeme, 
or  a  babe  brought  from  the  unknoAvn,  no  one  could  cer¬ 
tainly  affirm.  And  as  he  came,  so  he  passed,  in  uncertainty, 
wounded  to  the  death,  but  yet  borne  away  by  the  mystic 
queens  and  their  maidens,  who  had,  Avho  could  tell?  what 
mysterious  heavenly  unguents  to  heal  the  dying — borne  away 
through  the  rustling  gloom  into  the  valley  of  Avillion,  from 
which  pei’haps  he  was  to  come  again.  Such  is  the  wondrous 
tale  as  it  grew  by  degrees  in  the  early  morning  of  our  island- 
world.  But  the  more  the  story  grew,  less  and  ever  less  grew 
the  moral  purpose  which  had  been  its  first  beginning.  The 
poets  were  distracted  by  gleams  of  armour  in  the  woods,  and 
the  crimson  and  gold  of  a  knight’s  pavilion,  set  down  in  every 
little  glade  as  they  passed  by,  where  some  man  of  might  sat 
challenging  all  comers ;  or  by  the  towers  of  a  castle  on  the 
horizon,  where  there  w'as  ever  a  new  story  awaiting  them,  a 
whitehanded  princess  to  be  rescued,  another  armed  chevalier 
to  be  found  or  fought.  By  degrees  there  was  nothing  to  be 
heard  in  the  story  but  the  clank  of  the  mailed  horses,  the 
shiver  of  spears — and  in  the  interval  a  hundred  love-tales, 
some  of  true  love  and  noble  loyalty,  but  most,  alas !  of  the 
light  and  fickle,  of  tempted  knights  and  fallen  maidens.  Duessa 
stole  upon  the  scene  from  which  Una  had  fled ;  and  Arthur, 
appearing  but  fitfully  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  w’as  lost  in  the 
flutter  and  movement  of  the  crowd.  The  endless  mazes  of  this 
crowd  show  how  entirely  popular  and  addressed  to  the  general 
mass  is  all  this  circle  of  legend.  It  is  the  story  without  an 
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end ;  wherever  the  minstrel  moves  lie  is  temjited  to  digressions ; 
every  moment  he  turns  aside  from  his  straight  road  for  some 
new  episode  ;  and  tlic  result  is  that  in  the  thronging,  and  hurry¬ 
ing  and  multiplication  of  detail,  the  grand  thread  of  the  drama 
becomes  almost  lost.  There  is  a  mass  of  material,  a  group  of 
narratives  to  please  all  fancies  ;  but  the  eye  is  bewildered  amid 
all  these  marchings  and  countermarchings,  in  the  countless 
battles  and  tiltings,  and  still  more  numerous  jiersonal  en¬ 
counters.  We  sometimes  lose  the  identity  even  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  champion  whose  path  we  are  following ;  and  still  more 
do  we  lose  the  greater  figures  of  Arthur  and  his  most  famous 
knights  in  the  ever-repeated  tale  of  personal  prowess,  as  knight 
after  knight  appears  in  the  field. 

!Mr.  Tennyson  has  taken  this  mass  of  legend  in  hand,  not 
Avith  the  simple  intention  of  reju’oducing  the  chronicle,  lie 
has  not  folloAVcd  it  even  as  Shakspeare  often  followed  the  old 
romancers  Avho  went  before  him.  lie  has  founded  upon  the 
early  tales  of  Arthur  a  great  modern  drama,  modern  because  it 
is  pervaded  by  a  conscious  moral  aim  which  belongs  neither  to 
the  heroes  nor  to  the  ])octry  of  jirimitlvc  life,  lie  has  made 
his  selection  of  characters  and  incidents  with  a  care  Avhieh  only 
the  student  will  fully  appreciate,  and  he  has  so  fused  the  whole 
in  the  alembic  of  his  own  genius  that  the  conception  is  as  truly 
his  OAvn  as  if  the  name  of  Arthur  had  never  been  heard  before 
in  poetry.  If  space  and  time  permitted,  we  should  endeavour 
to  show  the  wonderful  difference  between  the  rudimentary 
character  of  the  Arthurian  epic  as  unfolded  in  legend  and 
tale,  and  the  tragedy  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  built  out 
of  its  fragments,  and  which  lienceforAvard  must  represent  to 
the  English  mind  the  real  story  of  our  traditionary  hero; 
but  in  the  meantime  our  first  concern  is  with  that  tragedy 
itself. 

The  legendary  opening  of  the  tale  is  as  folloAvs: — Uther 
Pendragon,  the  necessary  pioneer  in  all  legends,  a  king 
half-visible,  looming  like  a  shadoAv  out  of  the  chaos  of  a 
Avorld  just  beginning  to  shape  itself  into  coherence,  after  ruling 
Avith  a  certain  daAvn  of  legal  poAver  his  unruly  lords,  dies  Avith- 
out  any  acknowledged  heir,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Mage  Merlin  a  secret  and  a  trust.  This  concerns  a  child 
mysteriously  born,  the  offspring  of  Uther’s  Avife  Ygcrne  and 
of  a  shadoAv,  Avhom  she  cannot  identify ;  for  King  Uther  had 
been  transformed  by  the  magician  into  the  semblance  of 
Ygerne’s  former  husband  at  the  v'ery  moment  Avhen  that 
husband  AA-^as  dying,  and  the  Avhole  question  of  the  birth  is  one 
involved  in  mystery  and  trouble  and  doubt.  It  is  Merlin, 
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however,  the  only  person  who  has  any  real  information  on  the 
subject,  who  has  the  whole  matter  in  hand.  Accordingly 
he  finds  the  child,  ivliom  he  has  himself  carried  away  at  King 
Uther’s  death,  in  the  person  of  a  brave  and  beautiful  youth  of 
fifteen  who  has  been  nourished  as  their  own  child  by  a  knight 
and  his  lady  who  were  Uther’s  friends.  The  establishment  of 
this  youth  upon  the  throne  tasks  at  first  all  Merlin’s  energies ; 
but  by  dint  of  his  wisdom  and  the  wonderful  successes  and 
valour  of  the  young  King,  this  is  hapjiily  accomplished. 
Arthur  loves  Guinevere,  the  sole  child  and  heiress  of  old 
King  Leodogran,  for  Avhom,  after  his  own  difficulties  were 
over,  he  had  fought.  This  old  king,  who  in  the  legend  is  as 
anxious  as  any  matchmaking  mother  in  a  novel  to  secure  the 
new  paladin  for  his  child,  occupies  in  iMr.  Tennyson’s  work 
the  more  dignified  iiosition  of  a  reluctant  and  anxious  father, 
inquiring  deeply  into  Arthur’s  title  and  origin  before  he 
bestows  upon  him  his  best  possession.  Leodogran  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  young  man’s  service  as  any  king  in  trouble  was 
justified  in  accepting  the  aid  of  a  knight,  but  before  he  gives 
him  the  lovely  Guinevere  he  has  to  satisfy  himself  about  his 
antecedents,  and  whether  his  throne  is  likely  to  be  a  firm  one. 
This  device  enables  INIr.  Tennyson  to  give  us  a  full  histoiy  of 
Arthur’s  supposed  birth,  which  is  told  to  Leodogran  by  the 
knights  Ulfius  and  Brastius  —  who  have  come  to  seek  his 
daughter’s  hand  —  and  by  Queen  Belicent  of  Orkney,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  Bleys,  the  teacher  of  Merlin.  This 
is  the  episode  called  the  ‘  Coming  of  Arthur,’  the  first  poem 
in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  new  volume,  and  which  he  instructs  us 
to  place  first  in  the  series  of  tales  he  has  now  moulded 
into  the  fulness  of  history.  In  this  summary  of  evidence,  it  is 
a  mistake,  we  think,  to  omit  the  strange  metamorphosis  of 
Uther  into  Gorlois  which  is  accomplished  by  Merlin,  and 
throws  a  certain  confused  and  shadowy  incoherence  into 
the  tale,  and  obscurity  upon  the  child’s  origin,  baffling  all 
inquiry,  in  a  less  forced  and  artificial  way  than  the  invention 
of  a  babe  brought  to  Merlin’s  feet  by  the  waves  which  ^Ir. 
Tennyson  has  substituted  for  it.  The  intention  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  story  clearly  is  that  a  cloud  should  still  be  left  upon  his 
birth — not  of  shame,  for  Ygerne  is  virtuous  as  she  is  fair,  and 
his  father’s  lawful  wife  —  but  of  uncertainty,  wonder,  and 
mysterious  doubt.  The  poet,  however,  has  not  chosen  to  adopt 
this  expedient,  and  for  once  we  think  he  has  not  improved 
upon  the  tale.  It  begins  on  the  eventful  night  of  Uther’s 
death,  when  the  child  of  Ygerne,  as  has  been  just  described,  was 
born,  and  delivered  to  the  magician  to  be  kept  safe  until  he  was 
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strong  enough  to  defend  himself.  Leaving  the  posteim-gate 
with,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  the  infant  newly-born — 
closing  the  door  upon  the  distracted  palace  Avhere  the  King 
lay  dead,  and  his  widow  newly  stilled  from  her  pangs — Merlin 
and  his  master  Bleys  went  forth : — 

*  the  two 

Left  the  still  king,  and  passing  forth  to  breathe, 

Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  cliasm 
Descending  thro’  the  dismal  night — a  night 
In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost — 

Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seem’d  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  sliape  thereof 
A  dragon  wing’d,  and  all  from  stem  to  stern 
Bright  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks, 

And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.  And  then  the  two 
Droj)t  to  the  cove  and  watch’d  the  great  sea  fall 
Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the  last. 

Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the  deep 
And  full  of  voices,  slowly  rose  and  i)limged 
Koaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame  : 

And  down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin’s  feet, 

Who  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe,  and  cried,  “  The  King  I 
Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther  1  ”  And  the  fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the  strand, 

Lash’d  at  the  wizard  as  he  spake  tlic  word. 

And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  lire. 

So  that  the  child  and  he  w'cre  clothed  in  fire. 

And  presently  thereafter  followed  calm, 

Free  sky  and  stars  .  .  .’ 

This  scene  is  more  marvellous  and  less  equivocal  than  the 
mystic  change  of  the  unlawful  lover  into  the  husband  on 
that  other  wild  night  when  (iorlois  was  slain:  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  the  confusion  required,  and  indeed  perplexes 
the  mind  as  to  what  became  of  the  other  poor  babe  which 
Merlin  had  just  received  at  the  postern  gate. 

Thus,  however,  with  a  certain  mystic  doubt  about  whose  son 
he  was,  or  if  he  Avere  the  son  of  any  man,  came  into  the  world 
the  Hero-king.  To  those  who  received  it  he  was  the  sent  of 
heaven — a  king  to  rule  over  them  given  by  God — the  bringer 
in  of  new  laws,  new  hopes,  a  better  Avorld.  Such  is  the  story 
Avhich  old  King  Leodogran  pondered  in  his  heart,  thinking 
over  the  service  which  Arthur  had  done  him,  and  looking 
upon  his  daughter  Guinevere,  who  ‘  Avas  fairest  of  all  flesh  on 
‘  earth  ’  and  ‘  his  one  delight.’  Xor  Avas  it  to  an  ordinary 
throne  and  an  ordinary  task  that  Arthur  invited  her.  His 
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yearning  for  the  companionship  of  the  woman  he  loved  Avas  not, 
as  we  shall  sec,  Avithout  reference  to  the  great  work  and 
mission  AA'hich  he  felt  he  had  taken  upon  him.  He  ‘felt 
‘  travail  and  throes  and  agonies  of  life,  desiring  to  be  joined 
‘  Avith  GuineA’cre.’  But  still  it  is  thus  he  muses  with  him¬ 
self  : — 

‘  Shall  I  not  lift  her  from  this  land  of  beasts 
Up  to  my  throne,  and  side  by  side  Avith  me? 

What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king, 

Vext — O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 

()  earth  that  soundest  holloAv  under  me, 

Vext  Avith  Avaste  dreams?  for  saving  I  be  join’d 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven, 

I  seem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  Avorld, 

And  cannot  Avill  my  Avill,  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  OAvn  realm 
Victor  and  lord.  But  were  I  join’d  Avith  her. 

Then  might  Ave  live  together  as  one  life. 

And  reigning  Avith  one  Avill  in  everything. 

Have  poAver  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 

And  poAver  on  this  dead  Avorld  to  make  it  live.’ 

This,  the  reader  Avill  recollect,  is  one  of  the  sudden  arrows 
Avhich  the  little  novice  at  Almesbury  in  her  ignorance  buries 
in  the  guilty  heart  of  the  Queen  Avhen  she  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  convent  after  her  feverish  career  is  over.  ‘  Could  he 
‘  find,’  says  the  little  maid,  repeating  from  her  fathers  talk — 

‘  A  woman  in  her  Avomanhood  as  great 
As  he  Avas  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sung. 

The  tAvain  together  well  might  change  the  AVorld.’ 

Such  is  the  grand  foundation  of  the  tragedy.  It  Is  nothing 
less  than  a  Avorld  delivered  that  is  in  Arthur’s  thoughts.  He 
has  collected  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  from  all  the 
surrounding  regions,  binding  them  to  him  Avith  the  noblest  of 
voAvs.  A  great  expectation  throbs  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
so  long  torn  asunder  by  Avar  and  conflict.  The  enthusiasm 
of  a  youth,  all  stainless  and  spotless,  full  of  the  dreams  that 
never  come  to  realisation,  is  to  reclaim  the  Avorld,  if  he 
can  but  find  a  Avoman  in  her  Avomanhood  as  great.  In 
this  devout  innermost  hope  of  the  beginning  comes  the 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  Avhich  is  to  destroy  it  for 
ever. 

But  of  this  Ave  hear  nothing  for  some  time.  The  round 
table  has  been  formed,  the  knights  sworn  to  their  noble 
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mission.  ‘  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear,’ 
Arthur  himself  says,  describing  that  splendid  vision — 

‘  To  reverence  the  King  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  tlieir  conscience  as  their  King, 

To  teach  the  heatlicn  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

'I’o  ride  abroad  redeeming  luiinan  wrongs, 

To  speak  no  slander,  no  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity.’ 

The  dream  is  realised,  heaven  and  all  good  spirits,  and  the 
wise  Merlin,  Avisest  of  mortal  men,  aiding  in  the  endeavour, 
and  such  a  society  comes  into  being  as  never  had  existence  yet 
in  this  common{)Iace  world.  There  is  jousting  in  the  green 
meadows  by  Usk,  and  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Caerleon  as 
the  days  go  by  like  a  dream.  If  any  distressed  maiden  or 
even  churl  in  trouble  appears  at  the  threshold  of  the  great 
hall,  there  is  ever  a  knight  ready  to  start  at  the  appeal,  and 
folloAV  to  Avhatever  danger  may  present  itself — ever  a  just 
impartial  hearing  for  all  complaints,  did  they  touch  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom.  Xoav  and  then,  in  a  moment  of  high  emotion, 
there  flashes  through  all  the  Order  ‘  a  momentary  likeness  of  the 
‘  king  ;’  his  supreme  nobleness,  simplicity,  and  purity  impress¬ 
ing  itself  upon  all  the  less  exalted  more  terrestrial  spirits 
round  him.  With  them,  as  Avith  the  more  manageable  human 
material,  hoAvever,  the  after  tale  has  chiefly  to  do.  And 
it  is  hal’d  to  blame  Mr.  Tennyson  Avith  this  as  Avith  a  defect. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  describe  and  adore  the  perfect 
man ;  in  his  very  essence  he  is  passive.  There  are  no  Avar- 
ring  passions  about  him,  no  fierce  ambitions,  no  undermining 
meanness  of  distrust.  Until  the  moment  comes  Avhen  he  is 
crushed  under  the  sudden  anguish  of  sorroAv  and  shame,  Arthur 
cannot  be  an  active  actor  on  the  scene.  lie  is  the  centre, 
the  arbiter,  the  great  calm  spectator,  ahvays  Avith  a  shade  of 
sadness  across  him,  sometimes  stern,  with  thoughts  of  the  evil 
Avhich  Avas  so  hard  to  overcome ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  to  un¬ 
dertake  adventures  like  a  simple  knight,  and  his  mind  is  in¬ 
capable  of  that  conflict  of  doubts  and  suspicions  Avhich  might 
have  aAvaited  a  soul  less  jierfcctly  true  and  pure.  And  there  is 
a  certain  absorption  in  his  great  design  Avhich  helps  also  to 
separate  Arthur  from  the  more  active  ebb  and  floAv  of  life. 
He  is  never  too  much  pre-occupled  to  forget  that  .all-embracing 
splendid  courtesy  Avhich  is  his  grand  characteristic,  but  his 
heart  is  too  full  of  great  thoughts  to  mark  the  Avhispering  and 
glances,  the  stolen  Avords  and  looks,  upon  Avhich  me.aner  spirits 
build  so  much.  lie  stands  behind  the  liv’cly  foreground, 
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watching  with  a  smile  anti  sigh  the  doings  of  his  knights,  proud 
of  their  prowess,  sad  at  their  imperfections,  but  always  full 
of  a  noble  confidence  that  the  best  -will  come  of  it,  and  busy 
with  his  own  work  the  while.  AVhen  real  war  is  on  hand,  and 
the  great  object  of  his  life — the  chasing  away  of  heathenism — 
demands  his  strength,  a  fiush  of  inspiration  comes  upon  the 
benign  King,  and  his  real  force  becomes  apparent.  So  Lancelot 
describes  him  to  the  wondering  group  of  Astolat  with  a  heai’t- 
rending  reverence  and  admiration.  ‘  I  saw  him,’  said  the 
noblest  of  his  knights — 

‘  High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to  plume 
Eed  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood, 

And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cried 
“  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken,”  for  the  King, 

However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts — 

For  if  his  own  knights  cast  him  down,  he  laughs 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  he — 

Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him  :  I  never  saw  his  like ;  there  lives 
No  nobler  leader.’ 

This,  however,  is  the  fate  of  the  Hero-king  throughout  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  tragedy — until  the  end  comes,  when,  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  common  humanity  by  great  wrong  and  anguish, 
he  finds  a  voice  for  himself.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  the  old  legends.  AVhile  Tristram,  and 
Gawain,  and  Kay,  and  Lamorack,  and  a  hundred  more,  are 
showing  their  qualities  in  action,  Arthur,  greater  than  them 
all,  stands  apart  by  very  reason  of  bis  greatness.  He  said 
this  or  that  comforting  or  reproving  word;  he  made  this 
or  that  just  judgment;  but  we  do  not  see  him  nor  hear 
him.  He  is  a  great  shadow  pervading  the  whole,  but  never 
in  the  front.  It  is  the  penalty  of  his  supremacy.  ‘  There  is 
‘  the  man,’  says  great  Lancelot,  when  pushing  slowly  through 
the  ci'owd,  Avith  his  OAvn  guilt  and  doom  hidden  in  his  heart, 
he  points  out  ‘  the  clear-faced  King,’  serene  in  his  great  purity, 
to  the  enthusiastic  boy  by  his  side.  Thus  he  has  to  be  ahvays 
indicated  to  us ;  and  this  necessity  is  a  kind  of  burden  upon 
the  tale.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  or  hoAv  the  visionary  Arthur,  perfect,  stainless,  all- 
com|)lete,  ever  could  have  been  more  immediately  revealed. 

Thus,  hoAvever,  Arthur  began  :  he  had  his  time  of  apparent 
fruition,  happy  in  his  mission,  and  in  his  fair  Avife  and  noble 
companions — 

I 
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‘  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a  space 
Were  all  one  will,  and  thro’  that  strength  the  king 
Drew  in  the  petty  princedoms  under  him, 

Fought,  and  in  twelve  great  l)attles  overcame. 

The  heathen  hordes,  and  made  a  realm  and  reigned.’ 

Here  the  reader  is  moved  to  pause  with  that  half-melan¬ 
choly  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  sight  of  happiness  and 
completion,  knowing  that  it  cannot  be,  that  the  dream  thus 
fulfilled  must  not  last,  and  that  in  ])roportion  to  the  brightness 
will  be  the  bitterness  and  the  downfall.  Nor  are  we  left  with¬ 
out  indications  from  the  very  beginning  hoAV  the  downfall  is  to 
come.  The  order,  and  the  realm,  and  the  new  hope  for 
humanity,  are  built  upon  absolute  purity  and  truthfulness, 
and  upon  that  chaste  and  entire  union  between  man  and 
woman  which  is  nature’s  remedy  for  one  great  family  of  vices. 
Again  and  again  this  is  intimated  to  us, 

‘  lieign  ye,  and  live  and  love,  and  make  the  world 
Other.  And  may  thy  queen  be  ono  with  thee,’ 

is  the  marriage  blessing  pronounced  over  Arthur,  as  he  stands 
before  the  stateliest  of  British  altars,  with  his  bride  by  his  side ; 
while  to  the  King  himself  it  is  apparent  that  ‘  I  cannot  will  iny 
‘  will  and  work  my  work,  wholly  ’  unless  ‘joined  to  her  that  is 
‘  the  fairest  under  heaven.’  This  is  the  condition  of  his  success. 
Not  the  monastic  purity  of  later  and  less  hopeful  visions,  the 
barren  whiteness  which  could  but  put  a  stoj)  to  ordinary  life, 
not  sanctify  and  enlarge  it ;  but  that  highest  honour  and 
purest  ]mrity  of  marriage  from  which  a  new,  sweeter,  saintlier 
world  should  spring.  It  was  to  be  the  buckler  of  this  apostle 
of  chivalry.  Thus  armed,  he  feared  not  final  victoiy  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  lawless  love  and  fierce  temptations  that 
beset  his  knights.  Coming  back  to  his  own  high  centre  of 
honour,  to  the  stainless  pair  upon  the  throne,  there  was  still 
hope  that  all  wandering  affections  should  be  stilled,  and  the 
sweet  rule  grow  dearer  and  dearer.  In  this  confidence  and 
with  this  hope  his  reign  began. 

But  even  while  he  records  these  hopes,  the  poet  with  a 
sigh  breathes  aside  a  corner  of  the  magic  curtain  which  covers 
the  future,  and  shows  us  ‘  the  little  rift  Avithin  the  lute.’  The 
greatest  knight  of  all  his  knights,  his  dearest  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  had  been  sent  by  Arthur,  as  was  most  meet,  to  bring 
his  bride  to  him.  This  new  figure  upon  the  scene  where  as 
yet  there  are  so  feAv  actors  is  Lancelot.  It  is  he  who  leads 
the  chosen  maiden  through  all  the  floAvery  breadth  of  the  land 
Avhich  Arthur  has  subdued  and  tranquillised,  to  her  future 
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I  home.  What  a  journey  I  ‘  The  time  was  Maytime,  and  as 
j  ‘  yet  no  sin  Avas  dreamed.’  Like  a  vision  to  the  mind  of  the 
guilty  Guinevere  years  after  comes  back  that  Avonderful  brief 
glimpse  of  unconscious  happiness.  Hoav  they  rode,  ahead  of 
their  following,  she  the  fairest  under  heaven,  he  the  best  knight 
and  goodliest  man — 

‘  Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love, 

And  sjwrt  and  tilts  and  pleasure  .  .  . 

Rode  Ainder  groves  that  looked  a  paradise 

Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 

That  seemed  the  heavens  upbursting  thro’  the  earth, 

And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  couriers  gone  before.’ 

This  idyllic  journey  took  place  before  ever  Arthur  held  her 
hand.  It  is  sinless,  but  the  young  imagination  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  There  is  no  place  for  the  noble  tranquil  image  of  the 
hero-husband.  And  Lancelot  is  by,  always  near,  with  a  pa¬ 
thetic  passion  growing  in  his  eyes.  Thus  the  very  germ  of  all 
evil  and  overthroAv  and  dishonour  is  already  in  being,  even 
Avhile  the  nuptial  blessings  are  said  and  the  neAv  hopes  begin. 

Having  thus  Avarned  us  of  Avhat  is  to  come,  the  poet  breaks 
away  into  the  story  of  Enid,  Avith  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
It  is  the  story  of  Doubt,  the  first  trembling  shadoAv  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  cloud.  But  in  the  beginning  all  is  still  peace  and  sweet 
serenity  and  hope.  The  King  is  hunting  in  the  Avoods,  ‘  the 
‘  stately  queen,’  attended  but  by  a  single  maiden,  Avaits  on  a 
knoll  to  see  the  hounds  pass.  There  is  no  poison,  no  gloom, 
in  the  picture.  With  a  sAveet  friendliness  such  as  becomes 
her  rank,  Guinevere  greets  the  young  Prince,  Avho  is  of  her 
husband’s  court,  and  Avhen  he  rides  off  to  avenge  the  petty 
insult  offered  to  her,  dismisses  him  Avith  gracious  Avords ; — 

‘  Be  prosperous  in  this  journey  as  in  all, 

And  may  you  light  on  all  things  that  you  love. 

And  live  to  Aved  with  her  whom  first  you  loved 
But  ere  you  Aved  with  .any,  bring  your  bride, 

And  I,  Avere  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

Yea,  tho’  she  Avere  a  beggar  from  the  hedge. 

Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridal  like  the  sun.’ 

The  episode  Avhich  folloAvs,  .and  Avhich  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  n.arrative  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ever  produced, 
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scarcely  inferior  to  Elaine,  the  j)Icturc  of  the  ruined  castle  of 
Yiiiol,  and  of  his  fair  daughter  in  her  faded  silk,  whom  Prince 
Geraint  ‘  for  utter  courtesy  ’  permits  to  stable  his  horse  and 
serve  him  at  table,  because  the  good  house,  though  ruined, 

‘  endures  not  that  a  guest  should  serve  himself,’  has  little  to  do 
with  the  main  thread  of  the  story.  AVe  only  return  to  our 
argument  when  we  find  Enid  clothed  like  the  sun  for  her 
bridal  by  Guinevere’s  own  hands,  and  received  into  the  inti¬ 
mate  companionship  of  the  Queen. 

*  And  Enid  loved  tlic  Queen,  and  with  true  heart 
Adored  her  as  the  stateliest  and  best 
And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth, 

And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close, 

Long  in  their  common  love  rejoiced  Geraint.’ 

While  this  young  pair,  however,  live  at  the  court  in  the 
full  sunshine  of  favour,  enjoying  all  the  j)ageants  and  the 
splendour,  and  each  other,  there  rises  slowly  like  an  exhalation 
across  the  brilliant  scene  the  first  whisper  of  the  scandal  that 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  look  upon  each  other  with  a  guilty 
love.  It  is  but  a  whisper  which  nobody  dares  to  breathe  aloud, 
but  suddenly  the  whole  fair  landscape  darkens  before  us. 
Geraint,  a  man  of  moody  and  suspicious  soul,  is  the  first  suf-  I 
ferer.  AVith  characteristic  readiness  he  believes  the  half-bom 
rumour,  for  it  is  his  nature  to  see  the  Avorst,  just  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  magnanimous  Arthur  to  suspect  nothing.  Geraint 
suspects  at  the  first  Avord.  He  is  the  impersonation  of  Doubt, 
and  all  the  confusion,  and  misery,  and  Avild  uncertain  ghosts  it 
breeds.  AVhile  yet  the  Avorld  is  all  fair  around  him,  the  shadow 
of  this  first  suspicion  clouds  his  Avhole  soul,  it  sets  him  Avrong 
in  all  his  relationships  Avith  the  King,  and  his  brethren  in  arms. 
He  breaks  up  the  fair  fclloAvship,  making  excuse  that  there  is 
work  for  him  to  do  at  home,  and,  Avith  the  mist  of  suspicion 
hanging  over  everything,  carries  off  his  Avife,  determining  in 
the  first  jealous  teiTor  to  guard  her  so  that  she  at  least  should 
be  free  from  all  temptation  to  evil: — 

‘  thinking  that,  if  ever  yet  Avas  Avife 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  sliall  lie  so  to  me. 

I  Ic  compassed  her  Avith  sAveet  ob.servances 
And  Avorshij).  never  leaving  her,  and  grcAV 
Eorgetfid  of  his  promise  to  the  king — 

Forgetful  of  the  palace  and  the  hunt — 

Forgetful  of  tlie  tilt  and  tournament — 

Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name — 

Forgetfid  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares.’ 

The  reader  knows  already  how  Avild  and  Aveary  is  the  rest  of 
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the  talc ;  how  the  moody  man  in  waking  catches  and  misun  • 
derstands  her  broken  Avords,  and  how  the  two  go  forth  on  their 
aimless,  miserable  adventures.  Perhaps  most  of  ns  have 
grumbled  a  little  Avithin  ourselves,  as  aa'c  read,  at  the  languor 
of  the  tale,  and  the  utter  unreason  of  Geraint’s  doubts,  and  his 
sulkiness  and  evil  temper,  and  the  persistent  AA'ay  in  Avhich  he 
broods  upon  the  fancied  Avrong.  The  man  is  tedious  if  Ave  take 
him  by  himself;  but  take  him  as  the  first  victim  of  that  canker 
Avhich  is  beginning  to  eat  at  the  root  of  all  social  happiness, 
and  his  aspect  changes.  Can  anything  be  more  significant  of 
the  sudden  fear,  and  trembling  of  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  Avhich  the  queen’s  unfaithfulness  calls  forth,  than 
Geraint’s  sudden,  painful,  uxorious  AA^atching,  and  equally 
sudden  Avild  cruelty  and  miserable  Avanderings?  From  the 
moment  he  hears  of  it,  the  sanctity  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
his  allegiance  to  its  sovereign,  and  his  faith  in  his  OAvn  life  and 
loA'C  are  over  for  one  of  Arthur’s  knights.  He  can  trust  no 
more,  either  the  experience  of  the  past,  nor  any  hope  the 
future  can  give  him.  The  pure  love  in  Enid’s  eyes  is  all 
obscured  by  this  vile  vapour ;  and  so  is  his  OAvn  life,  Avhich 
becomes  to  him  a  Avorthless  trifle  to  throAV  aAvay,  scarce  Avorth 
fighting  for,  though  at  the  same  time  he  fights  Avith  a  blind 
rage  of  despair  Avliich  carries  everything  before  him.  AV'ild  as 
the  aimless  Avandcring  by  avoocI  and  fell  from  Avhich  the 
Round  Table  and  its  severe  voavs  and  duties  had  AvithdraAvn 
all  the  chosen  knights,  is  the  mad  sullen  adventure  upon 
Avhich  Geraint,  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  goes  forth.  He 
means  nothing,  hopes  for  nothing.  The  fountains  of  his  very 
being  are  embittered;  and  all  because  a  sudden  breath,  a 
shadoAA',  perhaps  false,  perhaps  premature,  has  groAvn  about  the 
queen.  The  little  rift  is  sloAvly  Avidening,  the  seed  of  mischief 
has  been  soavu. 

The  next  chapter  of  the  drama  goes,  as  appears  at  the  first 

glance,  far  afield.  It  is  the  story  of  Merlin  and  Vivien,  the 

least  popular  of  the  Avholc  series,  but  not  the  least  powerful. 

It  is  a  story  all  made  up  of  pretended  love,  false  fondness,  and 

a  fleshly  passion,  Avhich  yet  is  not  real  iiassion  at  all,  nor  to  be 

dignified  by  any  name,  hoAA'evcr  gross,  Avhich  can  express  the 

strong  desire  of  one  human  creature  for  another.  Merlin,  old, 

Avisc,  and  experienced  in  all  Aviles,  permits  himself,  half  out  of 

indittercnce  and  Aveariness,  half  out  of  amusement  at  the  tricks 

and  arts  Avhich  he  secs  through,  to  become  the  companion  of 

one  of  those  false,  fair,  caressing,  heartless  beings  Avho  Avere 

i  the  sorceresses  of  romance,  and  have  jtist  re-a])pcared  among 

modern  heroines.  Alas  for  the  Round  Table  and  its  errand 
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purpose — alas  for  Arthur’s  mission  among  men,  when  such  a 
creature  as  Vivien  comes  out  of  his  court !  A  whole  history  of 
secret  sin,  of  slackened  laws,  of  the  Avoman-ruler  fallen  from 
her  eminence,  is  in  the  very  existence  of  this  woman,  who  has 
not  a  spark  of  truth  or  faith,  or  belief  in  anything  either  good 
or  evil,  left  in  her.  An  utter  cynical  levity  and  insensibility, 
such  as  amazes  even  the  wdse  Merlin,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  wickedness  and  the  world,  are  in  this  fair  young  lissom 
creature,  who  yet  can  counterfeit  almost  every  chann  of  inno¬ 
cence,  give  her  but  warning  of  its  necessity.  She  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  lady  of  romance,  the  woman  great  in  her 
w'omanhood,  by  whose  help  a  hero-king  might  change  the 
world.  The  sudden  sight  of  her  in  the  midst  of  that  court  of 
Guinevere,  and  the  sound  of  her  light  laugh,  ringing  with 
mockery  at  all  the  fables  of  purity  and  goodness,  which  are  mere 
idle  tales  to  her  sharp  yet  darkened  intelligence,  is  like  the 
serpent  in  Eden.  She  betrays  the  existence  of  a  hundred  harms ; 
where  she  could  harbour,  with  her  incapacity  to  understand 
anything  better  than  herself,  and  mocking  scorn  of  goodness, 
how  many  lesser  evils  must  be  lurking,  hoAv  low  the  standard 
must  have  fallen.  Not  only  is  her  own  vicious  presence  a 
sign  of  the  coming  curse,  but  it  is  a  proof  how  vice  itself  be¬ 
comes  more  hopelessly  debased  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
fallen  virtue.  The  stain  upon  the  whiteness  of  Guinevere 
removes  all  restraint  from  the  evil  nature  of  Vivien  ;  it  frees 
her  tongue  to  shrill  mockery,  and  her  heart  to  wicked 
thoughts ;  it  fills  her  with  that  malicious  satisfaction  in  the 
supposed  vileness  of  all,  here  more  and  there  less  successfully 
hidden,  but  universal,  which  is  the  last  evidence  of  demorali¬ 
sation.  She  has  it  in  her  even  to  doubt,  even  to  tempt,  the 
stainless  king,  in  the  very  imbecility  of  wicked  wit  and  false 
knowingness.  Her  existence  is  a  reproach  to  the  queen,  just 
as  the  existence  of  a  coward  and  traitor  among  his  knights 
would  be  a  reproach  to  Arthur.  It  is  thus  that  the  poet 
shows  how  fundamentally  deep  already  the  evil  has  gone. 

And  here  again  the  whole  tale  is  symbolical.  There  is 
nothing  true  in  it,  as  we  have  just  said,  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  all  is  feigned — her  love  for  Merlin,  her  caresses,  even  the 
signs  of  devotion  she  gives  him,  which  are  matters  of  fact,  and 
yet  as  false  as  her  own  heart.  She  follows  him  over  the  sea 
to  the  wild  Breton  shores.  She  goes  with  him  across  the 
sands  and  through  the  dark  untrodden  forest.  She  gathers 
the  trickling  water  for  him  in  her  own  ‘  lady-palms,’  and  gives 
him  drink.  She  bathes  his  feet  in  the  brook,  and  hangs  about 
him  with  fawning  fondness;  and  yet  he  knows,  and  she  knows. 
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that  she  no  more  loves  him,  or  is  capable  of  loving  anyone,  than 
is  the  grass  beneath  her  feet.  ^Neither  is  jMerlin  on  his  part  more 
true ;  he  suffers  her  caresses,  seconds  them  in  a  way,  lets  his 
arm  drop  about  her  carelessly,  locks  her  hand  in  his  because 
the  pretty  toy  is  there  within  his  reach,  and  sometimes  smiles 
at  her  with  faint  amusement,  sometimes  wakes  into  outbursts 
of  indignation  at  her  evil  thinking  and  cynical  disbelief ;  but 
never  for  a  moment  has  any  real  trust  in  her,  never  loves 
her,  nor  believes  in  her  love.  Yet  to  this  creature  whom  he 
secs  through,  whom  by  times  he  loathes,  the  wise  man  gives 
up  his  secret,  knowing  all  the  time  what  use  she  Avill  make  of  it. 
Strange  double  })arable  full  of  many  meanings !  but  mostly 
instinct  with  this  one  meaning,  so  far  as  regards  the  great 
thread  of  our  tale : — Merlin  has  been  Arthur’s  help  in  many  a 
strait  ere  now ;  but  now  that  has  happened  to  Arthur  in  which 
neither  ^lerlin  nor  any  man  can  help  him.  All  that  wisdom  can 
do  cannot  establish  again  those  conditions  on  which  alone  his 
great  mission  coidd  be  accomplished.  Therefore  what  matters 
it  now  what  becomes  of  that  vain  wisdom — let  it  be  conquered 
by  fate,  by  despair,  by  this  false  image  of  the  love  which  was 
to  be  the  saviour,  and  has  become  the  destruction  of  the  land 
and  all  its  hopes.  Let  ‘  the  charm  of  woven  paces  and  of 
‘  waving  hands  ’  be  betrayed  to  the  enchantress  if  she  will. 
The  magician  is  too  weary,  too  indifferent,  to  contend  with  her 
selfish  eagerness.  Shut  him  uj)  in  that  eternal  prison,  what 
matters  ?  His  king,  his  young  hero,  his  miraculous  child  has 
failed  in  his  mission.  As  falsehood  must  ruin  Arthur,  why 
struggle  against  the  incarnate  lie  which  would  ruin  Merlin 
first?  AVisdom  is  too  sick  at  heart  to  struggle  with  Folly  for 
anything  so  poor  as  life. 

After  these  two  independent  narratives,  which  carry  on  so 
wonderfully,  almost  without  our  knowledge,  the  greater  action 
of  the  drama,  giving  us  a  kind  of  insight,  as  of  contemporaries, 
into  all  that  has  been  passing  at  the  court,  the  poet  leads  us 
back  to  the  central  story  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  cycle 
of  legends,  the  beautiful  tale  of  Elaine.  And  here  for  the 
first  time  actually  dawns  upon  us  the  finest  conception  of 
modem  poetry,  .the  great  Lancelot.  AVe  have  heard  of  him 
before  but  too  often.  AA’e  know  what  he  is  and  who  he  is.  The 
best  knight  and  goodliest  man,  the  hero  of  innumerable  adven¬ 
tures.  AA’’e  are  aware  that  there  is  no  knight  of  the  Table 
Round,  and  much  less  any  out  of  that  brotherhood,  who  can 
stand  before  him ;  and  that  he  is  courteous  and  gentle  and 
pitiful  as  becomes  his  mightiness.  So  much  we  have  learned 
from  the  old  legends :  but  yet  the  Lancelot  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
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poem  is  his  own  creation,  the  greatest  effort  of  his  genius,  and, 
to  our  thinking,  the  foundation  of  his  highest  fame.  The 
moment  this  strong,  sad,  tender,  heroic  figure  comes  upon  the 
scene,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  changed.  He  is  the  embodi-  1 
ment  of  truth  itself  warped  into  falsehood,  honour  itself  turned  I 
into  dishonour.  His  love  is  his  being — not  a  fiery  passion  I 
subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  doubt  and  wild  variations  like  that  I 
of  Guinevere,  but  still,  unchangeable,  one  with  the  incurable 
sorrow  in  his  noble  breast.  He  of  all  others  is  the  one  who 
has  most  clearly  fathomed  the  work  and  the  hopes  of  Arthur ;  I 

yet  he  it  is  who  has  given  the  death-blow  to  those  hopes.  I 
Of  that  grief  he  will  never  cure  himself  should  he  live  for 
ever ;  and  yet  he  cannot  get  free  from  his  sin.  The  evil  is 
done,  it  is  irremediable.  Penitence  might  avail  himself,  but 
not  his  lord  whom  he  has  so  foully  injured,  whom  he  so  fondly 
serves.  Never  does  so  much  as  Arthur’s  shadow  glide  over 
his  path,  but  Lancelot  docs  homage  to  the  purer,  loftier  man. 

He  prostrates  himself  under  Arthur’s  feet  in  immeasurable 
compunction,  in  unchangeable  reverence.  The  poet’s  fine  in¬ 
stinct  has  led  him  to  j)resent  this  noble  figure  to  us  only  when 
the  first  intoxication  of  passion  is  over,  and  the  awful  light  of  1 

reality  has  fallen  upon  the  dream.  AVc  have  no  glimpse  of  I 
Lancelot  in  the  first  triumph  and  feverish  exultation  of  his  sin. 

He  has  found  it  all  out,  its  enormity  of  evil,  its  bittexmess,  its 
growing  and  gathering  mesh  of  falsehoods,  its  kindred  with 
everything  that  is  most  opposed  to  all  the  impulses  of  his 
nature,  before  he  becomes  known  to  us.  It  is  a  bondage 
Avhich  he  cannot  break.  Wei’c  he  even  stx’ong  enough  to  bi’eak 
it,  his  loyalty  to  Guinevere  could  not  bi’ook  that  he  should  be 
the  fii'st  to  suggest  such  a  severance.  He  is  her  slave  to  do 
her  will,  in  that  great  wondering  shame  and  pity  wOiich  amid 
all  his  love  he  has  for  the  woman  who  has  yielded  to  him. 
Never  from  him  can  the  word  of  parting  come.  His  honour  is 
rooted  in  dishonour,  his  faith  unfaithful  is  beyond  the  touch  of 
change.  He  moves  about  that  couit  where  every  man  suspects 
him  but  Arthur,  his  face  marred  and  his  spirit  veiled  by  the 
shadow  of  his  sin,  in  everything  but  this  spotless  as  Arthur’s 
self,  the  soul  of  knightly  nobleness  and  grace.  A  certain 
languor  is  upon  his  looks  and  his  movements  as  we  watch  him ; 
he  has  no  longer  the  heart  to  be  moved  by  thought  of  his 
fame — even  the  desire  of  winning  that  last  diamond  to  deck 
his  queen  is  faint  within  him ;  at  a  glance  from  her  eye  he 
relinquishes  it,  at  a  word  takes  it  up  again.  Her  cunning 
suggestions  give  him  a  certain  smothered  jiain ;  but  what  is  a 
pang  more  or  less  to  the  great  silent  anguish  Mhich  lies 
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always  in  his  heart — nel  logo  del  cuore,  as  Dante  says — in  the 
depths  profound  Avhere  no  sunbeam  ever  can  get  entrance  to 
cast  a  ray  of  hope  upon  the  dark  watars.  Such  is  the  contre~ 
heros  of  the  drama,  not  the  villain,  more  like  a  martyr  in  his 
melancholy  loyalty,  a  martyr  not  for  holiness  but  to  sin. 

Giuinevere  herself  becomes  visible  to  us  in  the  same  sudden 
light,  a  woman  miserable  by  times  yet  not  stripped  of  all 
possibility  of  gladness  like  the  nobler  soul  of  Lancelot,  passion¬ 
ate,  petulant,  moved  by  wild  gusts  of  anger  and  jealousy  and 
distrust,  as  different  from  his  sad  languor  as  night  is  from  day. 
As  her  treachery  is  deeper,  so  is  her  soul  more  disturbed,  and 
the  woman’s  keener  sense  of  degradation  shows  itself  in  her 
tingling  nerves  and  fitful  temper,  her  sudden  suspicions  and 
restless  freaks  of  fancy.  While  the  man  who  has  wronged 
Arthur  reverences  him  above  all  others,  the  w'oman  rails  at 
him,  with  breathless  lip  and  beating  heart — 

‘  She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh : 

“  Arthur,  iny  lord,  Arthur,  the  faultless  king. 

That  pissionate  perfection,  iny  good  lord — 

He  never  spoke  word  of  reproach  to  me — 

He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth — 

He  cares  not  for  me.”  ’ 

Strangest  subtle  fault  to  find  in  such  a  position,  and  yet  how 
true  to  the  woman’s  point  of  view !  Upon  Lancelot  lies  the 
overAvhelming  burden  of  the  sin,  but  her’s  are  all  the  sharp 
arrows  of  remorse — the  keen  dread  of  losing  what  she  has  bought 
so  dearly,  and  that  bitter  sense  of  having  given  all  and  having 
no  further  recompense  to  offer,  which  distracts  the  doubting 
heart.  ‘  She  has  sacrificed  everything  to  me,  and  therefore  I 
‘  can  never  leave  her,’  is  the  man’s  theory.  ‘  I  have  sacrificed 
‘  everything  to  him,  and  therefore  he  will  leave  me,’  is  the 
miserable  thought  of  the  woman  ;  and  accordingly  in  her  mad¬ 
ness  she  thrusts  this  possibility  upon  him  with  wild  words  of 
simulated  calm : — 

‘  Our  bond,  as  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife. 

Should  have  in  it  an  absolutcr  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect  ’ 

says  Lancelot;  but  Guinevere  flashes  back  upon  him,  her 
trembling  hands  plucking  the  vine  leaves — her  whole  frame 
quivering  with  hot  anger  and  misery : 

‘  Our  bond  is  net  the  bond  of  man  and  wife ; 

This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe’er  of  ill. 

It  can  be  broken  easier.’ 

It  is  when  this  passionate  interview  has  terminated,  and  the 
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queen,  flinging  from  her  window  the  ninc-years-fouglit-for 
diamonds, 

‘  Hard  won  and  hardly  won  with  bruise  and  blow, 

With  deaths  of  others  and  almost  his  own,’ 

has  ‘  burst  away  to  weep  and  wail  in  secret;’  and  Lancelot, 
bewildered  and  sad  to  death,  ‘  in  half  disgust  at  love,  life,  all 
‘  things,’  leans  on  the  edge  of  the  open  casement,  watching 
Avhere  the  rippling  river  has  closed  over  those  sparks  of  light, 
that  the  black  barge  glides  down  the  sunny  stream,  with  the 
dead  Elaine  in  her  simple  pomp  coming  to  him  for  whom  she 
has  died — contrast  supreme  of  love  that  dies  and  love  that 
kills.  The  sw'eetest,  fairest,  most  innocent  of  all  the  victims  of 
that  fatal  connexion  is  the  lily  maid.  It  is  purity  itself  and 
virgin  youth,  and  sweet  true,  natural  Love  and  Hope  that  are 
thus  sacrificed  before  the  shrine  of  evil  passion.  Another  and 
yet  another — fair  Enid’s  peace — old  Merlin’s  life — the  honour 
t)f  Arthur — the  very  existence  of  his  Order — the  hope  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  now,  dearest,  tenderest  victim,  laid  out  in  her 
maiden  whiteness  with  her  lily  crown, — sweet  Elaine  !  As  the 
tragic  boat  glides  down  the  stream,  and  the  idlers  throng  to 
the  marble  stairs,  and  Lancelot,  but  half  woke  to  the  new 
wonder,  muses  in  his  bitterness  at  the  vine-wreathed  casement, 
how'  the  air  darkens  with  approaching  fate !  The  wdiole  agi¬ 
tated  whispering  court  is  moved  for  a  moment  to  tears  and  to 
silence  ;  the  ladies  weep  ;  the  knights  hold  their  breath  ;  the 
queen  herself  comes  and  sheds  hot  remorseful  tears  over  the 
maiden’s  bier.  It  is  a  wonder  which  strikes  them  all  dumb  in 
mid-career  of  gaiety  and  gossip  and  tale-bearing.  Arthur  him¬ 
self  is  moved  out  of  his  calm  by  the  heartrending  sight ;  a  pang 
of  wonder  goes  through  even  his  unsuspicious  soul.  ‘  I  would  to 
*  God  thou  could’st  have  loved  this  maiden !’  he  cries  in  his  af¬ 
fection  and  pity  for  his  brother-in-arms.  What  Avonder  that 
Lancelot,  stealing  away  as  soon  as  he  could  free  himself  from 
all  this  maze  of  passion  and  pain,  should  throw  himself  doAvn 
by  the  river-side  in  his  despair,  and  feel  his  bonds  eat  into  his 
very  heart  ? — 

‘  And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  he  went. 

And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  Avatch’d 
The  high  reed  Avave,  and  lifted  uj)  his  eyes 
And  saAv  the  barge  that  brought  her  moving  doAvn, 

Far-off,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Loav  in  himself,  “  Ah,  simple  heart  and  sweet. 

You  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 

Far  tenderer  than  my  (jueen’s.  Pray  for  thy  soul  ? 
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Ay,  that  will  1.  Farewell,  too — now  at  last — 

Farewell,  fair  lil}’.  Jealousy  in  love? 

Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous  pride  ? 

(iucen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love, 

May  not  your  crescent  fear  tor  name  and  fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes  ? 

"Why  did  the  king  dwell  on  my  name  to  mo  ? 

Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  reproach, 

Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Stole  from  hia  mother — as  the  story  runs — 

She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and  morn 
She  kiss’d  me,  saying.  Thou  art  fair,  my  child. 

As  a  king’s  son,  and  often  in  her  .arms 
She  bare  me,  j)aciiig  on  the  dusky  mere. 

Would  she  had  drown’d  me  in  it,  where’er  it  be  ! 

For  what  am  I  ?  What  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?  I  fought  for  it,  and  have  it : 

Pleasure  to  have  it,  none ;  to  lose  it,  pain  ; 

Now  grorvn  a  part  of  me  :  but  what  use  in  it  ? 

To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin  known  ? 

Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great  ? 

Alas  for  Arthur’s  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur’s  heart !  I  needs  must  break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me  :  not  without 
She  wills  it;  would  I,  if  she  will’d  it?  nay. 

Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then  may  God, 

I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair,  and  bear  me  far. 

And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere. 

Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills.”  ’ 

It  is  after  this  incident  which  has  startled  all  souls  with  the 
boldness  of  a  parable  that  another  and  altogether  different  dis¬ 
traction  falls  upon  the  Society  which  Arthur  had  framed  to 
regenerate  the  world.  Ill  at  ease — can  it  be  doubted  ? — were 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere ;  reconciled,  yet  feeling  that  smart  of 
the  past  conflict  which  no  reconciliation  ever  wipes  away,  and 
overwhelmed  wdth  a  sense  of  the  vengeance  which  must  come, 
however  long  it  may  be  delayed  ;  and  though  no  other  offender 
in  all  the  glittering  splendid  midtitude  that  surrounds  them 
can  bear  the  same  burden,  yet  still  there  is  a  general  flutter  of 
painful  thought,  such  as  men  and  ladies  would  but  too  gladly 
get  rid  of,  or  find  some  passionate  outlet  for,  according  to  the 
practical  habit  of  the  time.  No  doubt  there  had  been  pil¬ 
grimages  undertaken,  and  many  a  mass  sung,  nominally  for  the 
spotless  soul  of  Elaine,  and  really  for  the  relief  of  the  uneasy, 
unaccustomed  penitents  whom  her  dead  face  had  startled  into 
thought.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  poet  brings  in  the 
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mystic  supplemental  narrative  of  religious  disturbance  which 
was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  growing  confusion  of  events  and 
emotions,  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  first  intimation  of 
this  mystery  comes  through  the  sister  of  Sir  Percivale,  herself 
a  nun.  She  is  safe  from  the  evils  of  the  time  in  her  cloister, 
and  she  is  holy  and  pure  as  ever  was  cloistered  maiden ;  and 
yet  the  breath  of  evil — 

‘  the  slander  of  the  court, 

Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Kound, 

And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race  ’ 

reach  her  in  her  solitude.  She  is  one  of  those  stainless 
beings,  the  dream  of  the  old  faith  in  its  earlier  times,  and  its 
renewed  hope  in  later  days,  who  dedicate  themselves  and  their 
pure  prayers  and  innocent  life  vicariously  to  make  reparation 
ibr  the  wickedness  around  them.  The  more  those  rumours 
reach  her,  the  more  she  struggles  in  fasting  and  prayer,  with 
nil  that  horror  of  the  real,  and  that  unspeakable  longing 
for  miraculous  interposition  which  are  at  all  times  natural  to 
cloistered  innocence.  It  is  in  answer  to  this  longing  that  her 
confessor,  ‘  a  man  Avell-nigh  a  hundred  winters  old,’  speaks  to 
her  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is 

‘  the  cup  itself  from  which  our  Lord 
Dnmk  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 

This . the  good  sjiint 

Ariniathajan  Joseph  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas  mindful  of  oiw  Lord. 

And  there  awhile  it  bode ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it  he  was  healed  at  once 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.  But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  heaven  and  disappeared.’ 

This  legend,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  our  Lord’s 
time  ‘  by  five  or  six,  and  each  of  them  a  hundred  winters  old,’ 
the  aged  priest  tells  to  the  holy  maiden  with  hushed  tones 
and  bated  breath.  He  had  hoped  when  Arthur  made  the  Table 
Round,  ‘  and  all  men’s  hearts  became  clean  for  a  season,’  that 
surely  the  Holy  Grail  would  return ;  but  sin  had  broken  out, 
and  that  great  hope  had  been  lost  with  so  many  others.  ‘  Oh, 

‘  father,  might  it  come  to  me  by  prayer  and  fasting?’  cries  the 
nun.  Thus  a  wild  hope  flashes  across  the  tender  ascetic  soul 
— a  hope  contagious  to  all  generous  simple  intelligences  in  a 
primitive  age — to  make  all  well,  not  in  the  ordinary  human 
way  by  repentance  and  redress,  but  splendidly  by  a  miracle 
which  shall  heal  and  set  right  whether  men  will  it  or  no.  The 
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holy  maid,  possessed  with  this  sudden  hope,  rushes  after  it  by 
that  way  of  self-mortification  which  is  the  only  manner  of  the 
Quest  possible  to  her,  and  fasts  and  prays  till  the  sun  shines 
and  the  wind  blows  through  her,  so  w’orn  is  her  visible  frame 
with  the  eagerness  of  her  soul.  Then  the  narrative  proceeds. 
Her  brother.  Sir  Percivale,  years  after  in  the  convent  to  which 
he  too  has  retired,  tells  the  tale :  — 

‘  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  mo, 

And  wlien  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her  eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them  beautiful, 

Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful, 
lieautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness. 

And  “  O,  my  brother,  Percivale,”  she  said, 

“  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Grail : 

For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o’er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  ‘  It  is  not  Arthur’s  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight ;  ’  and  the  slender  sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  upon  me — O  never  harp  nor  horn. 

Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand, 

AVas  like  that  music  as  it  came ;  and  then 
Streamed  thro’  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam. 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 

Kose  red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 

Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
AVith  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall ; 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
Pass’d,  and  the  beam  decay’d,  and  from  the  walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 

So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray. 

And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and  pray. 

That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  heal’d.”  ’ 

This  wontlerful  tale  falls  upon  fit  ears.  Sir  Percivale  is  of 
the  flower  of  Arthur’s  court.  He  is  called  the  pure,  by  distinc¬ 
tion  in  a  society  where  purity  is  still  theoretically  held  in  the 
highest  honour ;  and  the  suggestion  sets  his  heart  aflame.  He 
leaves  his  sister  full  of  solemn  ardour,  and  spreads  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  news  abroad.  ‘  Myself,’  he  says, 

‘  fasted  and  prayed 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  prayed  even  to  the  uttermost, 

E.xpectant  of  the  w’onder  that  would  be.’ 

One  day  when  this  solemn  expectation  and  hope  is  in  all 
their  minds,  when  Arthur  is  absent,  and  the  restraint  of  com- 
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mon  life  and  higher  judgment  removed — into  the  midst  of  those 
knights  stained  in  secret,  who  are  pricked  to  the  heart  for  their 
sin,  and  those  unsullied  brethren  upon  Avhom  the  sense  of 
wickedness  about  them  lies  heavy — there  comes  a  sudden  gleam 
of  visionary  light.  In  this  chapter  of  the  drama  it  will  be 
perceived  that  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  tale  are  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place.  Into  the  central  light  comes  forward  the 
inspired  nun  in  her  cloister,  and  the  miraculous  boy-knight, 

Sir  Galahad,  emblems  of  absolute  ])urity,  innocence,  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  all  the  world’s  complex  and  gloomy  ways.  Nowhere 
has  the  poet  shown  a  more  true  insight  into  natui'e,  and  nowhere 
has  he  disclosed  more  clearly  that  his  poetry  is  of  the  nineteenth 
and  not  of  the  sixth  century.  In  such  a  sudden  wild  religious 
hope,  not  Arthur,  not  Lancelot,  can  be  the  leader ;  though 
Lancelot,  in  his  despair,  is  swept  into  it,  as  he  might  be  into 
any  means,  possible  or  impossible,  of  escaping  from  himself  and 
his  sin.  But  it  is  the  Maiden  wdio  leads  the  way.  It  is 
Innocence,  all  ardent  and  fearless,  knowing  no  impossibilities, 
which  springs  by  right  of  nature  into  the  first  place.  Galahad, 
he  who  had  been  knighted  younger  than  any  knight  was  ever 
known  to  be  before,  who  was  beautiful  as  an  angel  and  as  pure, 
who  moved  among  the  courtiers  in  white  armour — emblem  of  his 
spotlessness — and  to  whom  the  nun  had  sent  a  sword-belt  woven 
of  her  own  hair,  consecrating  him  to  this  mission,  he  it  is  who 
moves  the  unseen  and  calls  forth  a  resjKmse.  He  places  him¬ 
self  in  jMerlin’s  chair,  in  the  Siege  Perilous,  of  which  it  has 
been  foretold  that  ‘  no  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  him- 
‘  self.’  ‘  If  I  lose  myself  I  save  myself,’  cries  the  young 
Galahad,  daring  as  none  other  dare.  It  was  on  a  summer  night, 
when  all  the  Table  Bound  was  thrilling  with  that  sense  of  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil,  that  secret  consciousness  of 
failure  in  themselves,  and  wavering  between  despair  and  a 
wild  miraculous  hope.  Arthur  was  absent,  doing  his  manful 
serious  duty  ;  there  was  no  restraint  upon  their  wild  impulses, 
no  one  even  to  cast  a  subduing  glance  of  serious  wonder  upon  | 
any  straining  after  a  desperate  deliverance.  At  this  moment  | 
the  vision  came  :  I 
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‘  And  .nil  .at  once,  as  there  we  s.af,  we  heard  P 

A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs, 

And  rending,  and  a  bl.ast,  anil  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 

And  in  tlie  blast  there  smote  along  the  liall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day  ;  • 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 
All  over  cover’d  with  a  luminous  cloud, 
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And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it  past. 

But  every  kniglit  beheld  his  fellow’s  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose. 

And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  sware  a  vow. 

I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 

Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would  ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
IVIy  sister  ssiw  it ;  and  Galahad  sware  the  vow. 

And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot’s  cousin,  sware. 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the  knights, 

And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the  rest.’ 

The  hall  is  still  full  of  this  tumult  and  agitation  when  Arthur 
and  his  followers,  soiled  with  travel  and  hght,  come  suddenly 
upon  the  scene.  "When  he  hears  the  cause  of  the  excitement 
his  face  darkens.  ‘  AVoe  is  me,  my  knights  !  ’  he  cries ;  ‘  Had  I 
‘  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  this  votv.’  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  a  certain  half  shame,  as  of  penitent  schoolboys, 
steals  over  the  abashed  knights  as  they  are  obliged  to  answer 
one  by  one  that  they  have  seen  nothing  but  a  light,  and  do  not 
even  know  what  it  is  which  they  have  solemnly  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  follow.  While  he  asks,  one  voice  of  a  sudden  rings 
through  the  hall,  the  voice  of  Galahad,  ‘  But  I  saw  the  Holy 
‘  Gi’ail,’  cries  the  angel  knight : — 

‘  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry, 

O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  Ibllow  me. 

“  Ah  Galahad,  Galahad  !  ”  said  the  king,  “  for  such 
As  thou  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 

Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  sign, 

A  sign  to  maim  this  order  I  have  made.”* 

‘  Are  ye  all  Galahads,’  Arthur  goes  on,  with  indignant 
mournful  eloquenee,  ‘  or  even  Percivales  ?  ’  and  points  out  to 
them  with  an  energy  which  we  find  in  him  for  the  first  time, 
how  duty  and  loyal  service  must  be  neglected  for  this  wild  en¬ 
terprise.  They  are  all  men  ‘  with  strength  and  will  to  right  the 
‘  wronged,’  strong  for  many  noble  uses,  though  not  of  mystic 
purity  or  insight.  ‘  Go,’  he  adds,  grieved  and  reproving : — 

*,Go,  since  your  vows  are  sacred,  being  made ; 

Yet — for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my  realm 
Pass  thro’  this  hall — how  often,  oh  my  knights. 

Your  places  being  vacant  at  my  side. 

This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and  go 
Unchallenged,  while  you  follow  wandering  fires. 

Lost  in  the  quagmire.’ 
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Never  up  to  this  moment  has  Artlmr  shown  himself  so  kingly. 
Xo  doubt  it  is  part  of  the  ])oet’s  j)urpose  to  show  how  every 
evil,  except  the  one  incredible  evil  which  is  beyond  remedy, 
should  be  apparent  to  the  leader  who  is  statesman  as  Avell  as 
knight.  He  is  grieved  beyond  measure  by  this  outburst  of  high- 
toned  unreason.  It  is  as  if  heaven  itself  had  conspired  against 
the  Round  Table,  the  brotherhood  whose  union  and  constant 
presence  for  the  service  of  the  State  was  the  very  secret  of  its 
strength.  And  Ave  cannot  but  feel  that  the  hero  is  treated  Avith 
a  certain  injustice,  Avhen,  so  clear-sighted  to  every  other  danger, 
he  is  represented  as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  master-evil 
Avhich  is  eating  at  the  root  of  all  his  greatness.  It  is  fit  and 
right  that  the  magnanimous  Ai’thur  should  entertain  no  shadoAv 
of  suspieion  of  his  Avife  or  his  friend;  but  yet  some  mist  of 
dolorous  uncertainty  must  have  come  upon  a  soul  so  finely 
tempered,  some  consciousness  of  unknoAvn  eA’il.  ‘  He  never 
‘  cared  for  me,’  is  the  passionate  cry  of  Guinevere,  resenting 
his  absence  of  suspicion  as  an  absolute  sin  against  her ;  and 
to  some  extent  Guinevere  is  right.  The  Ai’thur  Avhom  Mr. 
Tennyson  means  us  to  receive  as  the  central  figure  in  his  poem 
must  have  been  moved  by  some  tragic  sense  of  secret  evil 
about  him.  Thinking  no  evil,  he  must  still  have  felt  the  mist 
that  had  crept  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  stealing  betAveen  him 
and  his  Avife,  betAveen  him  and  his  friend,  betAveeii  him  and  all 
the  lesser  brotherhood  Avho  looked  on,  and  Avhispered  and  Avon- 
dered,  and  kncAv  more  than  he.  Such  a  man  in  such  a  position 
AA’ould  be  like  a  blind  man  among  the  seeing — Avith  a  certain 
piteous  sense  about  him  of  something  lacking,  a  subtle  con¬ 
sciousness  of  failure  all  the  more  bcAA-ildcring  and  desolate 
that  his  higher  nature  made  him  utterly  impervious  to  suspicion 
as  to  hoAv  it  came.  That  Arthur  docs  not  feel  this  is  the  defect 
in  him  ;  it  isthisAvhich  lessens  our  sympathy, and  draAA's  our  eye 
aAvay  from  him  to  the  mournful  figure  of  Ijancelot.  Arthur  does 
not  even  perceive  the  something  nobler  than  mere  imitation  of 
Galahad  and  Pcrcivale  Avhich,  all  inarticulate  and  but  half¬ 
conscious,  moves  the  inmost  hearts  of  the  simple  knights  Avho 
hang  their  mailed  heads  at  his  repi’oof.  He  docs  not  sec  the 
sick  longing  for  escape,  for  any  mystic  deliverance,  at  the  best 
for  some  violent  demonstration  of  a  desire  for  better  things, 
Avhich  has  had  a  share  in  their  sudden  voaa-.  In  short,  he  regards 
it  more  as  a  chief,  a  statesman  Avho  sees  his  poAver  suddenly 
infringed  and  his  plans  interfered  Avith,  than  as  a  man.  He  is 
vexed,  grieved,  disapj)roving,  prophetic  of  evil — ‘  Many  of  you, 
‘  yea  most,  return  no  more,’  he  says,  AA’ith  melancholy  insight. 
It  is  to  him  the  sign  which  Avill  maim  his  Order,  and  not  one  of 
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the  results  of  still  greater  signs  which  have  sapped  its  very 
root. 

Ver}'  different  is  the  attitude  of  Lancelot.  He  is  moved, 
like  his  brethren,  by  the  sudden  mysterious  impulse — like  them, 
and  not  like  them,  for  his  is  the  sharper  spur  of  personal  despair. 
Ilis  sin  has  made  him  indifferent  to  almost  everything  that  can 
befall  him  in  the  world.  Death  or  life  are  little  to  him ;  he 
has  done  his  best  and  his  w’orst,  and  existence  has  nothing  in  it 
that  can  charm  him  out  of  the  sorrow  and  the  languor  in  w'hich 
all  his  faculties  are  bound.  But  the  story  of  the  Grail  and 
that  mysterious  gleam  of  light  it  threw',  flashes  upon  his  melan¬ 
choly  a  sudden  delirious  hoi)e.  How  it  caught  him,  inspired 
him,  dispersed  tlic  sloth  of  despair  Avhich  was  creeping  over  his 
nature,  and  finally  crazed  him  with  the  tumult  of  contending 
good  and  evil,  he  thus  himself  describes : — 

‘ in  me  lived  .a  sin 
So  strange,  of  sncli  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure. 

Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Hound  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
j  And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each. 

Not  to  be  plucked  asunder ;  and  when  thy  knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 
That  could  I  touch  or  sec  the  Holy  Grail 
'I'hey  might  be  pluck’d  asunder.  Then  I  spake 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said. 

That  save  they  could  be  pluck’d  asunder,  all 
i\Iy  quest  were  but  in  vain  ;  to  whom  I  vow’d 
Tliat  I  would  work  according  as  he  wiU’d. 

And  forth  I  went,  and  Avhile  I  yearn’d  and  strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart 
ISIy  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old. 

And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away.’ 

The  madness  of  Lancelot  dies  away  into  calm  w’hen  he  finds 
himself  driven  out  upon  the  wild  sea  and  reaches  the  castle  of 
Carbonek,  in  which  sill  that  his  polluted  eyes  can  see,  is  to 
be  shown  to  him.  But  his  story  is  not  told  until  the  quest 
has  been  fulfilled,  and  a  remnant — ‘  but  a  tithe  ’ — of  those  who 
had  gone  upon  this  mystic  adventure  return,  and  stand  wasted 
and  Avorn  before  the  King.  Only  three  have  seen  the  sacred 
object  of  their  search.  Sir  Galahad,  who  has  disappeared  into 
the  unknown,  and  has  been  croivned  ‘  king  in  the  spiritual 
‘  city ;  ’  Sir  Percivale,  Avho,  as  he  tolls  his  visions,  in  the  same 
breath  announces  to  Arthur  his  determination  to  retire  from 
the  Order  and  the  Avorld  into  a  monastery ;  and  Sir  Bors,  the 
honest,  loyal,  kind,  unselfish,  and  undistinguished  knight,  Avho 
had  scarcely  ho[)cd  to  see  anything,  and  Avhose  humility  cannot 
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give  any  account  of  what  he  saw.  ‘  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may 
‘  not  speak  of  it,’  he  says  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  Arthur 
listens  sadly  to  the  report  of  each.  He  counts  his  losses  with 
all  a  captain’s  despondency  at  the  vacant  jdaces  on  the  roll. 
He  has  no  further  reproofs  to  give,  for  nothing  now  can  mend 
the  harm.  He  has  heai’d  all  before  he  returns  to  Lancelot, 
in  whose  sad  eyes  there  still  gleams  something  of  ‘  the  dying 
*  fire  of  madness  ;  ’  he  is  the  last  to  tell  his  fortunes.  When 
the  King  asks  him,  ‘  IMy  Lancelot,  my  friend,  .  .  .  hath  this 
‘  quest  availed  for  thee  ?  ’  he  starts  from  a  reverie  still  more 
dark  and  heavy  than  his  former  melancholy.  And  this  is 
what  he  saw  when  his  delirium  had  passed  from  him,  and  the 
perpetual  struggle  had  been  for  the  moment  stilled  in  his 
wounded  breast : — 

‘  At  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 

A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 

“  Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail.” 

Then  in  niy  madness  I  essay’d  the  door ; 

It  gave  ;  and  thro’  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 

Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 

With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon’d  away — 

O,  yet  methought  I  sjiw  the  Holy  Grail, 

All  pall’d  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 

And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 

And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  .siiw 
That  which  I  saw ;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil’d 
And  cover'd ;  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me.’ 

When  these  melancholy  words  have  ended  the  tragic  tale 
Avhich  is  already  to  be  road  so  fully  in  the  worn  faces  and 
haggard  looks  of  that  remnant  of  unsuccessful  knights,  Arthur, 
looking  around  him,  Avith  a  grief  not  unmixed  with  bitterness, 
addresses  the  diminished  Order.  ‘  AVas  I  too  dark  a  projdiet?  ’ 
he  asks.  The  ‘  Avandering  fires  ’  have  been  folloAved,  and  this 
is  the  issue.  Scarce  a  tithe  have  returned  at  all,  and  of  those 
Avho  have  seen  it,  two  at  least  are  lost  to  all  further  knightly 
service.  One  of  them — 

‘  hath  beheld  it  afar  off. 

And  leaving  human  Avrongs  to  right  themselves. 

Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 

And  one  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face. 

And  noAv  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain 
IIoAvever  they  may  croAvn  him  otherAvherc.’ 

This  is  the  result.  It  has  but  detached  the  visionaries 
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from  the  world  which  has  need  of  them,  and  absorbed  back 
into  heaven  the  elevating,  purifying  influence  which  they  can 
exert  upon  ordinary  life,  but  has  not  encouraged  the  trembling, 
or  brought  peace  to  the  tempest-tost.  Yet  so  strong  in  all — both 
in  the  guilty  and  the  pure — is  the  religious  sense,  that  Arthur 
feels  it  necessary  to  explain  even  to  the  disappointed  remnant 
his  apparent  insensibility  to  the  holy  enterprise.  The  shadow 
by  this  time  has  invaded  his  own  soul,  so  long  and  cheerfully 
closed  against  every  evil  impression.  He  speaks  with  the 
grieved  self-restraint  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  authority  is 
diminished,  and  his  power  tottering.  The  time  of  hope — the 
time  of  certainty  is  over.  Chimeras  and  wandering  fires  have 
drawn  his  followers  aside  from  simple  duty  and  stedfast  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  a  certain  lofty  despondency  and  sense  that  he  must 
remain  at  his  post  to  the  last,  breathes  in  all  he  says. 

‘  Some  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  tlie  sight  he  would  have  sworn  the  vow ; 

Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough, 

Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field, 

Before  his  work  be  done ;  but,  being  done, 

Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 

Come,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come. 

Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth. 

This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 

This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air. 

But  vision — yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 

In  moments  when  he  leels  he  cannot  die. 

And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 

Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 

Who  rose  again ;  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen.’ 

Thus  we  have  come  to  a  crisis  all  but  final  in  the  saddening 
story.  The  mysterious  sudden  hope  of  a  miraculous  redemp¬ 
tion  has  failed.  The  best  have  been  weeded  out  of  the  sinking 
mass — taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  Lancelot  the  chief  of  all 
sinners  and  sufterers  has  returned,  still  dragging  his  lengthened 
chain,  neither  freed  by  his  lady,  nor  by  his  own  fierce  conflict, 
nor  even  by  God,  to  whom  he  has  madly  resorted,  hoping,  in 
desperation,  for  the  wild  aid  of  miracle.  Thus,  the  last  hope 
is  over,  and  everything  is  tending  slowly  and  surely  towards 
the  final  catastrophe.  But  still  there  is  outward  i)eace,  and 
still  the  jousts  go  on,  and  ladies  smile  from  the  galleries,  and 
the  knights  tilt  in  the  meadow,  and  all  is  fair  above,  though 
dark  below.  In  this  pause  of  fate,  the  poet  leads  ns  away 
suddenly  into  the  sylvan  depths  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  see — 
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is  it  a  sweet  idyllic  break  upon  the  tragic  tale  ?  is  it  another 
mystic  typical  chapter  in  the  fatal  history  ?  There  is  a  young 
knight  resting  on  a  slope  ‘  whereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches 
‘  grow,’  and  dreaming  in  ‘  the  green-glooming  twilight  of  the 
‘  grove  ’  the  cherished  dreams  of  youth.  He  is  young,  not  even 
yet  knighted,  but  on  his  way  to  Arthur’s  court  to  claim  that 
honour ;  and  still  his  dreaming  fancy  is  free ;  ‘  he  loved  all 
‘  maidens,  but  no  maid,  in  special ;  ’  and  wooed  to  him,  in  his 
young  chivalrous  imagination,  the  lady  of  his  dreams.  ‘Where?’ 
he  whispers  to  himself: — 

‘  Oil  where  ?  I  love  thee  though  I  know  thee  not, 

For  fair  art  thou  and  pure  as  Guinevere, 

And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and  sword 
As  famous — oh,  my  queen,  my  Guinevere, 

For  I  will  be  thine  Arthur  when  we  meet.’ 

While  the  youth  thus  muses  to  himself,  a  sudden  bright 
group  becomes  visible  enshrined  in  the  greenness  of  the  wood. 

It  is  the  Lady  Ettarre  and  her  retinue  going  to  Caerleon  to  I 
the  tilting,  and  they  liave  lost  their  way.  Young  Pelleas  rises 
dazzled  and  abashed  from  the  shade  to  offer  himself  as  their 
guide.  ‘  Is  (jriiinevere  herself  as  beautiful  ?  ’  he  asks,  as  he 
gazes  at  the  new  comer.  lie  is  her  slave  before  they  reach 
the  city,  where  a  great  tournament  is  about  to  be  held,  for  the 
prize  of  a  sword,  and  a  golden  circlet  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
victor  upon  her  whom  he  loves.  Ettarre,  to  whom  the  boy’s 
young  love  is  a  weariness,  craftily  bethinks  herself  that  he  is 
strong  and  full  of  passion,  and  as  likely  as  not  to  win  this 
great  distinction  for  her — and  therefore  with  all  her  lady  wiles, 
she  flatters  the  adoring  boy.  Here  as  by  chance  comes  in  a 
sudden  glimpse  of  the  scenes  and  society  with  which  we  are  so  | 
familiar,  in  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  apparent  solidity,  as  if 
they  would  never  perish,  though  we  know  it  wants  but  a  w’ord,  ' 
the  j)ointing  of  a  finger — and  half  the  multitude  could  speak  1 
that  word  or  point  that  finger  at  any  moment — to  crumble  the  ! 
whole  pageant  into  dust.  ‘  Down  in  the  flat  field  by  the 
shores  of  Usk  ’  were  the  jousts — 

‘  the  gilded  panipets  were  crownc<l 
Willi  fiices,  and  the  great  towers  filled  with  eyes 
Up  to  the  summit,  and  tlie  trumpets  blew.’  I 

Of  all  the  crowd  the  happiest  was  the  young  Pelleas,  holding 
the  field  against  all  comers.  To  him  everything  he  satv  was 
— all  stedfast,  sure,  and  fast  as  the  foundation  of  the  earth. 
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‘  “  Oh,  hajipy  world”  said  Pelleas  “all,  meseems. 
Are  hajipy,  I  the  happiest  of  them  all.”  ’ 
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For  his  lady  had  accepted  his  love;  and  she  was  beautiful 
and  pui’c  as  Guinevere;  and  Guinevere  as  pure  as  heaven; 
and  Arthur,  a  leader  worshipped — 

‘  Whose  lightest  whisjwrs  moved  him  more 
Tlian  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the  world ;  ’ 

and  every  lady  was  spotless,  and  every  knight  true.  In  this 
bright  mood  the  young  knight  fought  and  won  the  prize.  But 
he  had  no  sooner  accomplished  her  desire  than  Ettarre  changed 
to  him.  She  had  all  she  wanted  from  her  too  tender  wor¬ 
shipper.  She  scoffed  at  him  as  they  went  back  again  riding 
through  the  wood  where  they  had  met — she,  with  her  gold 
circlet  safe,  and  the  shouts  which  had  hailed  her  Queen  of 
Beauty  still  ringing  in  her  ears — ‘  I  cannot  bide  Sir  Baby,’ 
she  cries  to  her  damsels  as  the  youth  follows  her  with  ador¬ 
ing  looks.  Pelleas  is  very  hard  to  be  undeceived.  Doubt 
is  almost  as  impossible  to  him  as  to  Arthur.  He  cannot  realise 
her  frailty  and  falsehood,  but  suffers  a  hundred  indignities 
without  a  word,  wondering,  content  to  believe  it  is  her  pleasure, 
concluding  that  it  must  be  for  the  trial  of  his  faith — anything 
rather  than  that  she  is  less  than  his  dream  of  perfection.  So 
little  has  he  benefited  by  his  first  lesson,  sharp  as  it  has  been, 
that  he  trusts  Sir  Gawaln  at  his  first  word,  when  that  gay 
knight  riding  by,  offers  to  wdn  Ettarre’s  love  back  to  him.  It 
is  only  when,  surprised  by  long  silence  and  the  yearning  of  his 
heart,  Pelleas  makes  his  way  into  the  castle,  and  finds  how  his 
brother  in  arms  and  the  lady  of  his  love  have  wronged  him, 
that  sudden  sharp  conviction  comes  to  his  soul.  The  youth, 
maddened  by  the  sight,  lays  his  naked  sword  across  their  throats 
as  they  sleep,  and  rushes  forth  frantic  into  the  night.  He 
springs  on  his  hoi’se  and  rides  wildly,  not  knowing  where  he 
goes,  by  times  raving  in  his  misery,  by  times  falling  silent  in 

Ian  anguish  too  great  to  bear.  The  ])illars  of  the  earth  have 
begun  to  crumble ;  he  is  mad  with  the  sudden  overthrow  of 
his  first  great  creed,  belief  in  the  woman  he  loved.  When 
moi'ning  comes,  the  j)oor  youth,  broken  by  passion  and  fatigue, 
drops  from  his  weary  horse,  and  casts  himself  down  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  convent  where  Sir  Percivalc  has  retired  from 
the  world.  Here  is  the  awful  discovery,  com[)leting  the  ruin 
of  his  mind,  to  which  he  wakes: — 

‘  lie  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one  nigh, 

Sent  liands  upon  him,  as  to  tear  liiin,  crying 
“False  !  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  (luinevere.” 

But  Percivale  stood  near  him  and  replied, 

“  Am  I  but  false  as  Guinevere  is  pure  ? 
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Or  art  thou  mazed  with  dreams  ?  or  being  one 

Of  our  free-spoken  Table,  hast  not  heard 

That  Lancelot  ” — there  he  check’d  himself  and  paused. 

Then  fared  it  with  Sir  Pelleas  as  with  one 
Who  gets  a  wound  in  battle,  and  the  sword 
That  made  it  plunges  thro’  the  wound  again. 

And  pricks  it  deeper;  and  he  shrank  and  wail’d, 

“  Is  the  Queen  false  ?  ”  and  Percivale  was  mute. 

“  Have  any  of  our  Round  Table  held  their  vows  ?  ” 
And  Percivale  made  answer  not  a  word. 

“  Is  the  King  true  ?  ”  “  The  King  !  ”  said  Percivale. 
“  Why  then,  let  men  couj)le  at  once  with  wolves. 
What !  art  thou  mad  ?  ” 

But  Pelleas,  leaping  up, 

Ran  through  the  doors  and  vaulted  on  his  horse 
And  fled  .  .  .’ 


His  second  wild  course  is  directed  to  Camelot,  with  what 
aimless  impulse  of  vengeance  he  himself  knows  not.  On  the 
way  he  meets  Lancelot,  and  challenges  him.  ‘  What  name 
‘  hast  thou  ?’  asked  the  astonished  hero,  startled  to  see  the  youth 
ride  at  him. 

‘  “  I  have  no  name  ”  he  shouted  ;  “  a  scourge  am  I 
To  lash  the  trea.son  of  the  Table  Round.” 

“  Yea,  but  thy  name  ?  ”  “I  have  many  names  ”  he  cried, 

“  I  am  wrath  and  shame  and  liate  and  evil  fame, 

And  like  a  poi.sonons  wind  I  pa.ss  to  blast 

And  blaze  the  crime  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen.”  ’ 

Then  there  follows  a  brief  passage  of  arms,  in  which  the 
weary  maddened  boy  is  overthrown  but  sjiared.  But  .such  a 
haggard  messenger  with  such  a  voice  is  not  to  be  lightly  left 
to  carry  his  mad  revelation  through  the  country.  Lancelot, 
struck  with  the  sudden  sharj)  alann  of  a  presentiment,  turns 
back.  He  had  come  out  of  the  city  ‘  riding  airily,’  light¬ 
hearted,  as  men  so  often  are  just  before  the  first  heavings  of 
the  earthquake.  But  now  he  retraces  his  stc2)s  with  a  dis¬ 
turbed  heart. 

‘  And  Lancelot  slowly  rode  bis  war-horse  bju:k 
To  Camelot,  and  Sir  Pelleas  in  brief  while 
Caught  his  iinbroken  limbs  from  the  dark  field,  , 

And  follow’d  to  the  city.  It  chanced  that  both 
Brake  into  hall  together,  worn  and  pale. 

There  with  her  knights  and  dames  was  Guinevere. 

r nil  wonderiiigly  .“he  gazed  on  Lancelot 

So  soon  return’d,  and  then  on  Pellea.s,  him 

Who  had  not  greeted  her,  but  ea.st  himself 

iJown  on  a  bench,  hard-bn  athing.  “  Have  ye  fought  ?  ” 
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She  ask’d  of  Lancelot :  “  Ay,  my  Queen !  ”  he  said. 

“  And  tliou  hast  overthrown  him  ?  ”  “  Ay,  my  Queen.’’ 

Then  she,  turning  to  Pelleas,  “  O  young  knight. 

Hath  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in  thee  fail’d 
So  far  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrowardly, 

A  fall  from  him  ?  ”  Then,  for  he  answer’d  not, 

“  Or  hast  thou  other  griefs  ?  If  I,  the  Queen, 

May  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let  me  know  !  ” 

But  Pelleas  lifted  up  an  eye  so  fierce 
She  quail’d ;  and  he  hissing  “  I  have  no  sword,” 

Sprang  from  the  door  into  the  dark.  The  Queen 
Look’d  hard  upon  her  lover,  he  on  her ; 

And  each  foresjiw  the  dolorous  day  to  be  : 

And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey. 

Then  a  long  silence  came  upon  the  hall. 

And  Modred  thought,  “  The  time  is  hard  at  hand.” 

This  is  the  last,  or  all  but  the  last,  of  the  new  poems  with 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  filled  up  the  outlines  of  his  tragedy ; 
and  it  leads  us,  as  by  a  significant  preface  full  of  power  and 
meaning,  to  the  last  act — the  catastrophe  of  Guinevere.  The 
madman  disappears  with  his  wild  words  unrepeated,  and  for  a 
moment  all  is  still  again,  and  the  dread  has  passed.  But 
stealthy  Modred  has  felt,  like  his  victims,  that  the  hour  had 
come.  In  his  case  it  is  the  ripening  of  his  ambitious  schemes 
that  point  the  moment ;  in  theirs  the  intolerable  sense  of  ap¬ 
proaching  fate,  and  that  gnawing  remorse  and  despair  which 
can  no  longer  be  dissembled.  Danger  and  shame  are  in  the 
air  that  blows  about  them,  in  every  whisper  that  runs  through 
the  echoing  palace,  and  stealthy  footfall  on  the  marble  stairs. 
The  pageants  and  pomp  and  all  the  splendid  show  of  the 
court  are  unbeai’able  to  the  guilty  Queen  with  her  secret  in  her 
breast.  She  too  has  begun  to  feel  the  misery  which  for  so 
long  has  consumed  her  lover.  Long  they  postpone  the  in¬ 
evitable  parting.  At  last  ‘  they  were  agreetl  upon  a  night .  .  . 

‘  to  meet  and  part  for  ever.’  For  this  night  too  Modred  fixes 
his  plan ;  and  just  as  their  sin  is  about  to  be  ended  for  ever,  as 
they  sit  ‘  stammering  and  staring  ’  in  ‘  a  madness  of  farewells,’ 
the  long-deferred  vengeance  breaks  upon  them.  All  this  that 
has  been  brewing  so  long,  that  another  hour  would  have  made 
impossible,  is  done  iu  a  moment  with  the  swiftness  of  fate. 
They  are  just  about  to  tear  themselves  apart,  to  make  their 
own  conclusion  in  anguish  and  silence,  and  deliver  each  otlier, 
wherj  ;Modred’s  cry  breaks  upon  their  cars,  and  all  hope,  all 
stealth,  all  the  long  awful  bondage  of  the  secret  is  ended ;  and 
with  it  Arthur’s  peace  and  honour,  and  the  bond  that  has  held 
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tofictlior  the  Konnd  Table,  and  the  unity  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  hundred  false  things  which  up  to  this  moment 
have  been  made  to  look  true.  AVhen  Lancelot  comes  hack  to 
her  after  he  has  dashed  the  traitor  from  the  doors,  in  the  awful 
stillness  that  succeeds  to  the  discovery  a  sudden  change  has 
come  ui)on  the  scene.  While  hope  and  life  still  existed  the 
eyes  might  he  dim  and  the  voice  inarticulate  with  passion ;  but 
life  and  hope  are  over,  aiul  all  those  warm  mists  have  been 
swept  away  in  an  instant.  The  calmness  of  death  is  upon  them. 
‘  Fly  to  my  strong  castle  overseas,’  he  cries,  as  they  take 
'cou.isel  together  in  this  terrible  strait.  ‘  Nay,  friend,  for  we 
‘  have  taken  our  farewells,’  says  Guinevere.  She  too  is  a 
free  woman,  freed  as  by  death;  and  a  glimmer  of  natural  noble¬ 
ness  reappears  in  the  tragic  sin-stained  creature,  to  whom  iu  a 
moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — sin,  like  hope  and  every 
other  faculty  of  life,  has  become  impossible.  ‘I  will  draAv  me 
‘  into  sanctuary,  and  bide  my  doom,’  she  says,  in  this  new  calm. 
Out  of  her  palace,  which  is  hers  no  longer,  she  goes  forth  into 
the  night  like  a  ghost. 

‘  So  Lancelot  got  her  liorse, 

Set  lier  tlieroon  and  mounted  on  Ids  own, 

And  thus  tlicy  rode  to  the  divided  way, 

Then  kissed  and  parted  weeping ;  for  ho  past 
Love-loyal  to  the  last  wish  of  the  Queen, 

Back  to  his  land  ;  hut  she  to  Alnieshury 

Fled  all  night  long  hy  gliininering  waste  and  weald.’ 


There  is  something  significant  even  in  the  small  place 
accorded  to  the  traitor  in  this  story  of  doom.  lie  is  no  lago 
bringing  about  the  catastrojthe — he  is  but  the  match  which 
lights  the  long-smouldering,  long-jtrepared  train.  Ilis  charac¬ 
ter  is  of  no  moment  to  the  tragedy.  Ilis  aim  to  usurp  Arthur’s 
crown  does  but  furnish  him  with  a  motive  for  making  this 
deadliest  breach  in  the  brotherhood  of  knights.  But  the  reader 
is  aware  that  the  breach  might  have  been  made  all  along  by 
many  another  hand ;  and  that  exce])t  such  young  enthusiasts 
as  the  boy  Pelleas,  there  is  only  Arthur  who  is  totally  unaware 
of  his  domestic  curse.  All  has  been  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
revelation — the  smouldering  fire  has  been  on  the  j)oint  of 
bursting  out  for  long — all  nature  has  been  watching,  listening, 
for  the  wild  explosion.  It  is  no  wonder,  but  almost  a  relief  to 
the  pent-up  excitement  of  the  situation,  to  know  that  at  last 
it  has  come. 

AVe  have  not  s])ace,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  go  over  the  last 
wonderful  scene  of  the  ‘  Idylls  of  the  Table  Bound,’ — the 
picture  of  the  despairing  Queen  at  Almesbury,  the  little  maid 
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who  maddens  her  with  childish  innocent  babble,  and  the  last 
interview  between  Arthur  and  his  shamed  and  mined  wife. 
AVe  have  been  too  long  acquainted  with  that  poignant  meeting 
to  require  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  monologue  of  the  King,  its  length  and  didactic  character ; 
but  yet  we  believe  few  readers,  keeping  the  thread  of  the  story 
in  hand,  will  read  that  utterance  of  the  hero’s  broken  yet  sted- 
fast  heart  with  much  inclination  to  be  critical.  In  such  a 
position,  at  such  a  moment,  with  no  one  to  answer  him,  a  man, 
if  he  speaks  at  all,  will  say  much,  and  much  that  is  not  very 
relevant.  Strong  pei'sonal  anguish  is  often  didactic  in  its 
pathetic,  half-conscious  self-explanations,  self-defences,  lie 
tells  her  of  his  purpose  which  she  has  foiled,  of  his  hopes 
which  she  has  crushed.  ‘  The  loathsoifie  opposite  of  all  my 
‘  heart  had  destined  ’  has  come  to  pass,  ‘  and  all  through  thee  !  ’ 
Or  rather  he  says  this  over  her  prostrate  head,  wandering  into 
little  outbursts  of  his  favourite  theories,  making  piteous  solemn 
assertions  of  his  great  meaning  with  something  of  the  inco¬ 
herence  of  the  dying  mingled  in  the  hush  of  his  despair.  The 
very  formality  of  the  speech  is  part  of  this  final  strain  of 
faculty,  this  utterance  as  from  a  deathbed.  He  is  addressing 
no  one — not  Guinevere  ;  perhaps  a  visionary  world  around 
him,  perhaps  some  woeful  image  of  himself,  across  the  I'uin  she 
has  made.  His  voice  is  ‘  monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost’s.’ 
Possibility  is  over  for  her,  for  him,  for  all  things.  One  scene 
dawning  ghostlike  out  of  the  future,  like  a  dream  of  the  dying, 
has  still  to  be  gone  through.  Arthur  has  been  conquei’ed  by 
the  powers  of  (larkness,  by  the  two  human  creatures  he  loved 
best ;  they  have  put  their  feet  upon  his  proud  neck  and  crushed 
his  heart  and  his  hopes.  But  vulgar  rebellion  shall  not  con¬ 
quer  him.  That  last  fight  with  all  the  hosts  of  hell  still  remains; 
and  then  the  world  must  come  to  an  end. 

And  so  it  does.  ^Ir.  Tennyson  lias  not  produced  anything 
more  pow'eiTul  than  the  dark  picture  of  that  last  battle — all 
drawn  in  sombre  lines  of  black  and  grey,  on  a  background  of 
mist  and  cloud,  wliicli  he  has  prefixed  to  the  well-known  poem 
of  the  ^lorte  d’ Arthur,  making  of  it,  under  the  title  of  the 
Passing  of  Arthur,  the  final  chapter  in  the  drama.  It  is 
Arthur’s  last  struggle  against  all  the  wild  shapes  of  anarchy 
and  law'lessness  which  he  had  hoped  to  subdue  for  ever.  They 
come  surging  up  against  him  on  every  Avind,  from  every  side, 
as  soon  as  the  screening  walls  of  his  dishonoured  house  are 
thrown  doAvn,  and  its  damning  secret  blazed  abroad.  Still,  bojie- 
less,  sick  to  death,  with  all  desire  for  life,  and  thought  of 
renewal  perished  w’ithin  him,  Arthur  must  yet  vindicate  his 
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own  Avork  and  name  even  in  its  ending.  It  is  ‘  far  other  ’  than 
any  former  fight.  Victory  is  death,  but  doAvnfal  is  impossible. 

‘  Ill  doom  is  mine 

To  Avar  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 

The  king  Avho  fights  his  people  fights  himself; 

And  they  my  knights  Avho  loved  me  once,  the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to  me.’ 

He  says  sadly,  as  he  marches  to  his  last  battle. 

‘  On  the  Avaste  sand  by  the  Avaste  sea  they  closed, 

Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  that  last,  dim,  Aveird  battle  of  the  west. 

A  death-like  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea : 

Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drcAV 
Down  Avith  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  Avas  cold 
With  formless  fear ;  and  ev’n  on  Arthur  fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saAV  not  Avhom  he  fought. 

For  friend  and  foe  Avere  shadows  in  the  mist. 

And  friend  sIcav  friend  not  knowing  Avhom  he  slew; 

And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth. 

And  8t)me  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle ;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  ba.se. 

And  chance,  and  crafr,  and  strength,  in  single  fights, 

’  ■  And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 

Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard  mail  hewn. 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brand.s,  the  crash 
Of  battleaxes  on  shatter’d  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  Avho  falling  doAvn 
Looked  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist ; 

And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor  knights. 

Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphemies, 

Sweat,  Avrithings,  anguish,  labouring  of  the  lungs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the  light, 

Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Last,  as  by  some  one  deathbed  after  Avail 
Of  suffering,  silence  folloAVs,  or  thro’  death 
Or  deathlike  swoon,  thus  over  all  that  shore. 

Save  for  some  Avhispor  of  the  seething  seas, 

A  dead  hush  fell ;  but  Avlien  the  dolorous  day 
Grew  drearier  toward  twilight  falling,  came 
A  bitter  Avind,  clean  from  the  north,  and  blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  Avith  that  Avind  t’.ie  tide 
liose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the  field 
Of  biittle ;  but  no  man  Avas  moving  there ; 

Nor  any  cry  of  Christian  heard  thereon. 

Nor  yet  of  heathen;  only  the  Avan  Avave 
Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro 
Swaying  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and  doAvnt 
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Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  fallen, 

And  shiver’d  brands  that  once  had  fought  with  Rome, 

And  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shores 
The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be.’ 

It  is  the  end  of  all  things  which  is  thus  set  before  us — the 
conclusion,  not  of  a  single  existence,  but  of  a  world  ;  a  grand 
melancholy  winding-up  of  human  eftbrt,  and  passive  triumph 
of  the  older  elements,  the  negations  that  are  ever  ready  to 
close  over  the  termination  of  life.  Arthur’s  attempt  to  bring 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  harmony  out  of  chaos,  his  reign  of 
truth  among  the  embodied  falsehoods,  his  fond  imagination  of 
spotless  love  and  loyalty,  have  all  been  vanquished  by  the  old 
j)erennlal  forms  of  error.  But  he  himself  is  not  vanquished. 
When  he  gives  up  his  sword  by  the  hands  of  Bedivene  to  the 
unseen  powers  who  trusted  him  with  that  matchless  Aveapon,  he 
gives  it  up  spotless,  stained  by  no  cruelty — a  blade  Avhich  has 
never  stricken  treacherous  blow,  or  failed  Avhen  wrong  was  to  be 
redressed.  His  Avork  is  destroyed,  but  Arthur  is  not  destroyed — 
for  none  but  himself  could  ruin  the  stainless  knight  and  per¬ 
fect  man.  Wounded  to  death  both  in  body  and  in  heart,  he 
is  placed  in  that  black  barge,  ‘  dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem 
‘  to  stern,’  and  glides  aAvay  over  the  level  lake  under  ‘  the  long 
‘  glories  of  the  AA-inter  moon.’  Whither?  To  be  king  among 
the  dead,  as  his  last  folloAvcr  marvels  in  Avoe  and  AA’onder,  or  to 
come  again? 

In  all  that  has  been  said  aa’c  have  made  no  attempt  to  select 
either  from  the  iicav  volume  or  from  the  ‘  Idylls  of  the  King  ’ 
any  of  those  finer  passages  Avhich  catch  the  general  fancy, 
and  become  the  current  coin  of  criticism.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
been  too  much  treated  in  this  fragmentary  manner,  and  our  aim 
has  been  rather  to  set  before  the  reader  the  great  drama  Avhich 
lie  has  told  in  his  OAvn  individual  fashion,  but  Avhich  is  not  less 
a  tragedy  than  Hamlet  or  Lear,  Avith  one  great  leading 
interest  and  plan  of  action.  The  superficial  aspect  of  a  group 
of  independent  narratives  Avhich  it  has  pleased  the  poet  to  give 
to  his  most  important  AA'ork,  especially  demands  this  leisurely 
and  respectful  stud^"  to  griusp  the  general  plan  of  the  poem.. 
The  more  it  is  studied  the  more  manifest  it  AA’ill  be  that  eA’ery 
part  of  it  has  been  composed  Avith  careful  reference  to  the 
leading  conception,  and  that  those  individual  portions  AA’hich 
throAv  but  broken  lights  Avhen  taken  by  themselves,  become  full 
of  force  and  significance  Avhen  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  rest.  Xothiug  moi’e  grand  or  jierfect  exists  in  modern 
poetry  than  the  plan  of  this  tragedy.  Mr.  Tennyson  found  a 
certain  shadoAV  of  Arthur  made  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he 
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found  almost  complete  the  stories  of  Enid  and  Elaine  and 
Vivien,  and  the  master-tale  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  But 
into  these  antique  bodies  he  has  breathed  a  soul  of  meaning 
which  they  did  not  ]K)Ssess  by  right  of  nature.  lie  has  given 
to  Arthur’s  enterprise  a  grandeur  and  conscious  elevation  of 
purpose,  such  as  the  <dd  chroniclers  knew  not  of ;  and  he  has 
Avoven  into  such  solemnity  of  fate  as  no  mcdiajval  writer  Avould 
have  conceived,  the  too  common  tale  of  the  unfaithful  Avife. 
We  cannot  remember  any  jiarallel  in  modern  ])oetry  to  the 
AA’onderful  m(*ral  meaning  of  the  drama.  The  utter  confusion 
Avhich  one  secret  sin  Introduces  into  a  court  and  kingdom,  and 
the  effect  of  its  unseen  unsuspected  influence  upon  places  and 
jiersons  not  immediately  connected  Avith  it ;  its  subtle  Avorkings 
ui)on  the  common  mind,  its  still  more  subtle  invisible  draining 
of  all  strength  and  efficacy  out  of  the  most  heroic  exertions ;  its 
OAvn  damning  force  and  vigour,  flourishing  Avhere  everything 
else  fades,  have  never  been  more  forcibly,  more  pitilessly  re¬ 
presented  ;  and  yet  Ave  do  not  hate  even  the  immediate  cidprits. 
Lancelot  is  no  less  a  hero,  and  a  noble  one,  because  his  ill-doing 
has  so  awful  a  power  and  punishment;  and  even  Guinevere 
rises  to  a  certain  grandeur  Avhen  the  finger  of  fate  touches  her. 
In  the  Avild  chaos  of  her  false  position,  in  her  petulance  and 
passion,  her  gusts  of  sudden  jealousy  and  causeless  susj)icion, 
Ave  cannot  altogether  AvithdraAV  our  regard  from  the  guilty 
Queen.  Yet  Avhat  havoc,  Avhat  destruction  her  sin  AA’orks  !  not 
Helen,  fatal  as  Avas  her  beauty,  proved  more  baleful.  Helen 
destroyed  only  Troy,  but  GuineA'ere  is  the  destroyer  of  a 
Clu’istian  enterprise,  burying  in  dismay  and  doAvnfal  one  of  the 
grandest  attempts  ever  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom.  Her  character  is,  j)crhaps,  the  most  slightly  draAvn 
in  the  Avhole  poem  ;  yet  hoAv  she  rises  before  us  in  her  splendid 
beauty — Avilful,  impetuous,  self-indulgent — yet  full  of  courtesy 
and  grace,  and  Avhen  she  pleases  of  self-control  also ;  not  Avith- 
out  a  sense  in  her  of  the  greatness  of  the  Avork  Avhich  she  is 
marring;  not  Avithout  a  bitter  consciousness  of  her  secret  humi¬ 
liation  and  the  j)lace  she  has  lost ;  but  yet  too  proud,  too 
j)assionate,  too  resolute  to  yield  even  to  her  oAAn  compunctions. 
And  oj)posite  to  her  in  this  guilty  grandeur  stands  the  lily 
maid,  all  simj)le  and  guileless,  mt)st  SAveet  ideal  of  absolute  and 
A'lsionary  youth.  Elaine,  Avho  Avill  liaA’C  all  or  nothing,  Avhom 
no  compromise  Avill  satisfy;  whose  heart  flies  to  the  highest 
point  her  virgin  eyes  have  ever  lighted  on,  and  rests  there, 
come  death  or  life,  Avith  a  simplicity  of  devotion  Avhich  is 
beyond  all  force  of  reason,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
pure,  brave,  innocent  maiden,  Avithout  a  thought  of  evil. 
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Shamefaced  and  shy  in  her  sweetness  of  youth,  she  yet  gives 
her  heart,  and  avows  it  with  a  tragic  simple  frankness  which  no 
woman  yet  has  ever  blamed  lier  with.  She  is  as  perfect,  as 
true,  as  tenderly  visionary  and  real  as  ^Miranda  or  Desde- 
niona.  What  she  wants  in  grandeur  she  makes  uj)  in  sweet¬ 
ness.  These  two  women,  the  guilty  Queen  and  the  spotless 
maiden,  stand  out  upon  the  full  and  rich  background  with  a 
reality  which,  more  than  any  sweet  combinations  of  words, 
more  than  any  perfection  of  musical  utterance,  prove  their 
creator  a  true  ])oet. 

Still  more  fully  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  Lancelot. 
Arthur  is  more  vague,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already 
specified;  and  we  ai'c  willing  to  allow  that  in  Arthur  is  the 
weak  point  of  the  poem.  His  is  not  a  character  which  can 
be  brought  before  us  by  a  few  bold  touches  like  that  of  (luine- 
vere  ;  he  is  too  much  described,  too  much  commended  thi-ough 
the  whole  course  of  the  drama  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  lack  of 
sympathy  in  his  goodness  which  repels  us.  We  cannot  believe 
it  possible  that  any  mind  of  the  noblest  type  could  have 
gone  on  so  long  unmoved  by  any  sense  of  the  secret  j)ollu- 
tion  by  bis  side.  lie  must  have  felt  it  however  he  shut  his 
heart  against  suspicion  ;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
it ;  a  fact  which  makes  us  a  little  impatient  of  him  till  despair 
approaches  him  with  her  chill  touch,  and  the  man  grows  great 
in  her  ghastly  illumination.  Hut  only  a  great  poet  could  liave 
drawn  so  noble  a  conception  as  that  of  Lancelot  from  the 
homely  indications  of  the  romancers,  the  simple  frank  tales  in 
which  he  has  his  first  beginning.  No  mcdiieval  minstrel  ever 
dreamt  of  a  soul  so  complex,  yet  so  simple,  of  the  nobleness  so 
mixed  with  the  guilt,  and  yet  so  noble  through  it.  Such  an 
idea  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  French  romance  winters,  or 
any  of  their  imitators.  It  is  entirely  original,  as  much  so  as  if 
the  name  had  never  before  appeared  in  literature.  And,  ive  re¬ 
peat,  could  every  melodious  line  iMr.  Tennyson  has  ever  written 
be  destroyed,  and  just  enough  left  to  show  in  the  barest  way 
the  group  of  Lancelot,  Guinevere,  and  Elaine,  we  .should  be 
ready  on  this  foundation  to  hand  down  his  fame  to  posterity, 
doubting  nothing.  The  creator  of  three  such  human  creatures 
could  not  be  less  than  a  master  of  his  art. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Report  and  Proceedings  of  Select  Committee  on 

Parliamentarg  and  Municipal  Elections.  1870. 

2.  How  the  Ballot  really  Works.  Speech  of  the  Right  lion. 

II.  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P.  2nd  edition.  London  :  1869. 

"V^HAT  is  it  that  we  in  England  mean  by  the  Ballot  as 
^  ~  applied  to  our  public  elections  ?  Let  the  question  be  put 
to  whomsoever  of  its  advocates  we  may  choose,  the  answer  will 
indubitably  be  that  by  the  Ballot  is  meant  a  system  of  con¬ 
ducting  elections  which  shall  secure  the  Individual  voter  from 
interference  by  intimidation  or  corruption,  and  the  country 
from  disturbance,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  result  of  the 
elections  as  free  from  suspicion  of  fraud  as  if  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  had  taken  place  in  public.  Sharing  the  general  desire 
to  obtain  all  possible  perfection  in  the  conduct  of  our  elections, 
but  distrusting  mechanical  panaceas  for  moral  or  intellectual 
defects,  we  offer  for  serious  consideration  at  this  crisis  the  views 
stated  in  this  article.  It  is  of  course  possible  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  facts  which  Ave  projAOse  to  adduce,  the  balance  of 
evidence,  theoretical  or  practical,  may  be  adjudged  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  secret  voting;  but  that  is  no  reason  Avhy  we 
should  abstain  from  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  at  present 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ballot,  such  as  the  British 
people  imagine  and  desire  it,  has  no  existence  Avhatever;  in  short, 
is  no  other  than  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  that  whatever 
advantages  are  found  in  connexion  Avith  secret  voting  are  readily 
attainable  by  slight  modifications  of  our  present  system ;  Avhile, 
whatever  disadvantages  discredit  our  present  system,  exist  clse- 
Avhere  in  an  aggravated  form  under  secret  voting. 

If  the  Ballot  be  not  a  myth,  it  must  have  or  have  had  exist¬ 
ence  somcAV’here,  and  be  accessible  to  investigation.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  in  turn  the  various  countries  Avhich  are  quoted  as 
favourable  examples  of  its  presence  and  practice,  and  shoAv  that 
in  none  of  them  exists  or  is  knoAvn  any  such  institution  or 
method  of  conducting  elections  as  that  Avhich  is  being  com¬ 
mended  to  British  use  under  the  name  of  the  Ballot.  We 
propose  to  support  this  conclusion  by  infonnation  gathered 
from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  from  statements  j)ublic  and  private  of  coin])etcnt 
Avitnesses.  The  United  States  of  America  being  the  country 
most  nearly  allied  to  us  in  blood,  language,  and  institutions, 
anil  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  examples  set  before  us, 
claim  the  first  jtlace  in  the  inquiry. 

The  cities  of  Xcav  York  and  Brooklyn  in  the  east,  and 
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Chicago  in  the  western  state  of  Illinois,  will  serve  as  fair 
samples  of  American  usage.  There  is  an  important  difference 
in  the  practice  of  these  places ; — 

‘  Since  1865  it  has  been  tlie  rule  in  Illinois  for  the  voting  tickets  to 
be  provided  by  the  authorities,  and  to  liave  on  them  a  number  con’e- 
pponding  with  the  voter's  number  on  the  poll  list.  The.se  tickets  are 
preserved  for  a  year  alter  the  election  is  over,  and  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  ani/bodg  u'ho  chooses  to  see  them.  The  object  of  this 
precaution  ’  (writes  the  editor  of  a  highly  respectable  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  in  a  recent  letter)  ‘  is  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds,  such  as 
double  voting,  and  it  has  proced  very  useful  in  this  reyard.  It  would 
be  easy  to  abuse  the  privileye  for  purposes  of  intimidation.  Practically 
there  is  no  after  examination  except  in  cases  of  alleged  fraud.  The 
Ballot  was  introduced  more  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  taking  the 
votes  than  for  any  other  purpose.  In  the  rural  districts  neither  cor¬ 
ruption  nor  intimidation  have  any  perceptible  influence.  In  large 
towns  corruption  has  considerable  influence ;  intimidation  scarcely 
any.  Where  coercion  is  sought  to  be  enforced  the  Ballot  only  partially 
protects  the  voter.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  expended  for  purposes  of  corruption.’ 

Does  a  system  of  voting  which  allows  ‘  anyone  tvho  chooses  * 
to  ascertain  a  man’s  vote  at  any  time  for  a  year  after  an  elec¬ 
tion  come  into  the  same  category  with  the  Ballot  as  it  exists 
in  an  Englishman’s  mind  ?  And  is  it  credible  that  Americans 
would  indulge  the  practice  of  ‘  expending  a  great  deal  of 
‘  money  for  purposes  of  corruption,’  and  yet  abstain  from  ap¬ 
plying  harsh  measures  to  secure  the  desired  results  when  they 
had  such  facilities  of  know’ledge  afforded  them  ?  Corruption 
under  such  circumstances  could  not  })ossibly  fail  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  intimidation  in  some  shape. 

In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  there  seems  to  be  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  for  checking  or  scrutinising  an  election  after  once  the 
poll  has  been  officially  dechu’cd.  A  gentleman  who  has  lived 
there  the  last  sixteen  years,  says,  in  a  letter  written  in  January 
last,  that 

‘  Citizens  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  ballot-boxes  opened  and 
the  votes  counted ;  but  as  this  is  the  turning-point  of  the  election,  it  is 
not  always  prudent  I’or  tho.se  of  a  different  party  from  the  canviussers 
(or  oflicial  controllers)  to  remain,  and  very  freiptently  the  ruling  party 
carries  the  count  in  a  way  more  high-handed  than  honourable.  At 
the  very  last  election  in  Brooklyn  for  the  oflice  of  sheriff,  at  some  of 
the  jH)lling  places  where  a  certain  candidate  was  known  to  be  in  a 
minority,  the  canvassers  set  the  laws  at  defiance  and  refused  to  count 
the  vote,  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  police  placed  there  to  see  the  law 
enforced.  The  police  force  took  po.ssession  of  the  ballot-boxes  and 
idtimately  the  law  was  enforced.  So  desperately  tlid  the  party  leaders 
fight  to  put  their  candidate  in  the  position  they  desired  that  many 
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days  passed  before  the  public  could  be  assured  of  tlie  result  of  the 
election,  Jiud  a  number  of  inspectors  and  canvassers  now  stand  im¬ 
peached  by  the  grand  jury  for  tampering  with  the  vote.  Tlie  counting 
of  the  vote  it  is  well  known  nj^en  changes  the  result  of  an  election. 
The  vote  is  secret,  but  from  the  different  appearances  of  the  tickets 
(each  party  printing  its  own)  a  shrewd  inspector  soon  learns  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  “  Houghs  ”  are  emjdoyed  by  one  party  to  crowd  out  and 
intimidate  the  other,  and  many  re.spectiible  citizens  have  thus  been 
driven  from  the  imjIIs,  and  others  kept  back  till  the  poll  was  closed. 
Tlie  Ballot  often  fails  to  protect  those  whose  opinions  are  known  or 
susj)ected.  Of  late  years,  one  party  completely  controlling  the  city 
electors  by  the  popular  vote,  or  by  more  potent  aids  in  counting  and  in 
double  voting,  this  jostling  is  little  known,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
not  a  few  good  citizens  refuse  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  !it  the  polls, 
and  so  do  not  vote  at  all.  Public  meetings  are  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  got  up  and  managed  by  “  politicians,”  and  anyone  trying  to  speak 
against  the  predominant  party  will  scarcely  be  tolerated.  In  the  cities 
it  would  often  be  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt.  Spontaneous  meetings 
of  the  people  to  .select  their  own  representatives  are  almost  unknown. 
Tliere  is  absolutely  no  choice  of  representatives  .strictly  sjieaking  by  the 
people.  Nominations  are  either  bought  or  obtained  by  personal  or  party 
influence.  I  think  the  Ballot  has  very  little  influence.  The  whippers-in 
have  apparently  full  control.  Ballot  or  no  Ballot.  Intelligent  public 
opinion  seems  to  have  little  influence  on  the  majority  of  voters.  They 
are  generally  either  too  ignorant  or  too  degraded.  I  s|)eak  here  strictly 
of  our  cities.  Country  voters  arc  in  a  much  more  healthy  condition. 
I  have  in  my  employ  an  Irishman,  an  entirely  trustworthy  fellow  in 
business  or  money,  who  does  not  scrujile  to  tell  me  that  he  voted  three 
times  at  an  election  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  after  his  first  arrival, 
and  this  is  not  very  uncommon.  There  is  a  class  of  men  called 
“  Kepeaters,”  who  register  a  large  number  of  votes,  chiefly  by  the 
connivance  of  inspectors.’ 

^Ir.  Hankel,  a  {gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  now  settled 
in  Liverjtool,  was  the  only  American  witness  examined  by  the 
Committee.  After  describing  the  Ballot  a.s  it  is  practised  in  his 
native  State,  which  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the  bc.st  conducted 
in  the  Union,  and  the  extraordinary  precautions  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  tampering  with  the  ballot-boxes,  he  went  on  as  follows  :  — 
‘  10003.  Under  that  .system  did  any  intimidation  take  place? — Quito 
as  much  as  fcikes  place  in  England.  10004.  What  kind  of  intimida¬ 
tion  ? —  Individual  intimidation  by  workmen  and  mob  intimidation 
both.  lOOO.'n  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  mob  violence  at 
elections? — Occasionally.  I  have  known  it  on  one  occasion  only  in 
Charleston,  but  I  have  known  it  very  frequently  in  other  j)laces. 
lOOOfi.  Would  the  mob  attack  the  leaders  of  political  jKirties,  or  would 
they  attack  individual  voters? — Only  individual  voters.  The  way  in 
which  the  mob  is  brought  in  is  by  crowding  the  poll.'*,  mobbing  the 
polls,  as  they  call  it,  or  preventing  voters  from  aj)proaching  the  poll. 
10007.  Was  it  known  how  each  voter  was  likely  to  vote? — Very 
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thoroughly,  I  think.  10008.  Did  personation  take  place  to  any  extent  ? 
— Any  quantity,  to  an  unlimited  e.xtent.  10009.  Was  the  system  of 
what  is  called  in  this  country  bottling  voters  known  there  ? — Very 
frequently,  if  it  w'as  an  excited  election  at  all.  lOtHO.  Was  there  any 
corruption?  —  Unbounded,  I  sliould  say.  10011.  Of  what  kind  ? — 
Treating,  and  bribery  in  money  payments,  or  in  any  form  in  which  you 
may  conceive  bribery  to  be  carried  on.  10012.  Were  the  candidates 
willing  to  spend  money  in  bribery,  not  knowing  how  voters  might 
vote? — The  candidates  did  not  spend  so  very  much  money,  the  money 
was  contributed  usually  there,  and,  at  most  elections  throughout  the 
country,  by  the  party.  10013.  Still  a  person  taking  money  for  his  vote 
might  go  and  vote  against  his  candidate,  and  fold  his  voting  paper  uj), 
and  keep  it  secret  how  he  voted  ?■ — I  do  not  see  how'  it  is  possible,  if 
proj>er  care  w'as  taken  of  them.  10014.  According  to  the  law,  every 
voter  might  keep  his  vote  secret,  if  he  liked  ? — Undoubtedly  he  might. 
10015.  Supposing  that  a  voter  wished  to  keep  his  vote  secret,  how 
could  those  who  bribe  him  know  whether  he  voted  in  accordance  with 
his  promise  or  not? — They  would  not  bribe  him  unless  they  were 
certain  how  he  was  going  to  vote.  lOOlC.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was 
very  little  secrecy  about  the  voting  ? — Very  little,  unless  by  such 
persons  as  clergymen.  I  will  cite  my  own  father,  who  is  a  clergyman. 
The  candidate  might  be  from  his  own  congregation,  and  therefore  being 
in  such  a  position,  a  clergym:m  would  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
known  that  he  had  any  particular  preference  ;  but  I  think  that  secrecy 
was  observed  generally  by  those  in  the  better  and  higher  walks  of  life. 
10017.  Was  there  any  case  of  elections  being  (luestioncd  on  the  ground 
of  bribery? — I  cannot  recall  one.  10018.  Or  on  the  groimd  of  any 
kind  of  undue  influence? — I  am  not  able  to  recall  one.  I  inquired 
yesterday  of  a  much  older  gentleman  than  myself,  and  he  cannot  recall 
an  instance  in  which  there  was  a  petition.  I(t019.  Do  you  know  as  a 
fact  that  persons  often  voted  over  and  over  again  at  the  sjime  election  ? 
— I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  The  term  “  early  and 
often  ”  is  quite  a  eommon  term  at  all  eleetions,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  10024.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  comj>aring  the  elections  that 
you  have  witnessed  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  is  the  pre¬ 
ferable  mode  of  conducting  an  election  ? — I  think  that  to  an  impartial 
mind  or  to  any  per.son  who  has  had  experience  of  the  American  system, 
there  is  no  comjwrison  that  the  English  sy.stem  is  very  far  superior  to 
it,  both  as  securing  purity  of  election  and  the  facility  with  which  any 
corruption  is  detected.  10025.  Is  there  great  difliculty  in  America  in 
detecting  corruption  ? — It  is  almost  impossible. 

The  only  witness  called  by  the  Committee  to  rebut  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Hankel,  was  Sir  Charles  AV.  Dilke,  whose 
knowledge  of  America  is  of  the  most  superficial  kind,  having 
been  posted  up  as  a  fiying  visitor.  Sir  Charles,  however,  fully 
admitted  the  fact  that  neither  in  America  nor  in  France  does 
the  ])rocess  of  voting  compel  such  secrecy  on  the  ])art  of  the 
voter  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  o2)eration  of  bribery  or  intimi¬ 
dation. 
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More  fully  to  sup|)ort  our  position  that  secrecy  is  the  last 
ihing  contemplated  or  desired  by  Americans,  and  that  the 
Ballot  Avith  them  merely  means  a  convenient  and  expeditious 
inode  of  voting,  Ave  quote  the  folloAving  testimony  from  letters 
recently  received  from  the  United  States  in  ansAver  to  a  special 
inquiry  instituted  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  this  country, 
to  Avhich  committee  the  letters  already  quoted  Avere  addressed. 
These  letters  are  from  Mr.  Horace  Greely,  the  Avell-knowm 
editor  of  the  ‘  Ncav  York  Tribune:’  the  Honourable  T.  O. 
HoAve,  senator  from  Wisconsin ;  and  the  Honourable  DarAAdn 
E.  Ware,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Boston  Avho  Avrites  on  behalf 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  J urisprudence  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association;  and  they  are  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  that  Association,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the 
committee  in  this  country. 

Referring  to  the  usage  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hoavc  Avrites  :  — 

‘  No  record  is  made  of  tlie  A’ote  except  to  check  the  name  of  tlic 
voter  on  the  list  of  registered  voters.  Theoretically  the  character  of 
the  vote  is  absolutely  secret,  but  practically  there  is  as  little  doubt  of 
the  politics  of  the  constituent  as  of  the  candidate.  Electors  Avho  sixjnd 
a  large  part  of  their  time  through  the  year  in  |X)litical  discussion  are 
not  likely  to  affect  much  concealment  about  the  vote  they  give  on 
election  day.  To  this  remark  one  exception  must  be  made.  Some¬ 
times  a  voter  comes  to  the  poll  Avho.se  |)arty  affiliations  are  complicated. 
I’erhaps  he  l*a.s  promised  both  sides ;  or  he  may  have  received  money 
from  both  sides.  Under  such  circumstjinces  he  Avill  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  vote,  and  he  may  easily  do  so.  ...  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  A’oting  is  as  much  controlled  by  conscience  at  the 
polls  as  it  is  in  Congress.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  disinter¬ 
ested  conviction  dees  not  alone  bear  rule  in  either  place.’ 

Mr.  Horace  Greely  says: — 

‘  Some  A'oters  are  desirous  of  concealing  their  choice  of  candidates, 
but  these  are  Aery  few,  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Nearly  all 
AA’alk  up  to  the  vote-distributors  of  their  party,  take  the  ballots  from 
their  hands  in  sight  of  all  and  present  them  to  the  inspectors  of  elec¬ 
tions.  The  fcAv  Avho  Avish  to  conceal  their  preference,  I  presume, 
generally  suceeed  in  doing  so  by  bringing  their  ballots  to  the  polls. 
T'he  Ballot  is  some  service  to  corruj)tion.  ...  I  think  fcAv  votes  are 
affected  by  intimidation ;  though  there  is  complaint  of  this  among  the 
Southern  blacks  lately  emancipated.  If  the  Ballot  fail  to  protect  the 
voter  from  intimidation,  it  is  becau.se  the  label  and  endorsement  on 
the  back  generally  indicate  to  a  elose  observe  r  the  names  printed  within. 
Our  voting  is  generally  open,  though  it  might  bo  secret  if  anyone 
desired.  I  think  there  Avould  be  more  intimidation  if  Ave  voted  viva 
voce,  but  probably  less  corruption.’ 

^Ir.  Ware  Avrites  that — 

*  The  real  ground  upon  Avhich  the  Ballot  in  its  present  form  of  a 
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printed  ticket  is  so  universally  adopted  in  the  States  is  its  convenience, 
we  might  almost  say  its  necessity,  as  a  mechanical  expedient  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  work  it  has  to  do,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  elections, 
electors,  and  candidates.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  names  of 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  are  placed  upon  one  ticket.  .  .  .  These  tickets 
are  all  prepared  by  the  political  parties.  .  .  .  On  the  election  day  the 
polls  are  surrounded  by  party  committees  of  vote-distributors  who  give 
to  each  voter  the  party  ballot,  which  he  modifies  or  casts  as  he  receives 
it.  .  .  .  Security  against  personating  voters  is  obtained  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  act  of  voting,  and  by  calling  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the 
bystanders  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  ca.sting  his  vote.  ...  To 
receive  on  any  election  day  the  votes  viva  voce  which  are  now  received 
easily  by  ballot,  would  require  an  indefinite  increase  of  voting  places  and 
officers  to  preside  at  the  polls,  greatly  multiply  the  opportunities  for 
fraud,  and  diminish  that  publicity  of  the  polls  tvhich  is  the  greatest  safe¬ 
guard  of  their  purity.  It  is  a  common  misapprehension  abroad  to 
suppose  that  voting  by  ballot  is  necessarily  secret  voting.  In  this 
country  voting  by  ballot  is  practically  and  almost  imiversally 
understood  to  be  open  voting  as  distinguished  from  secret  voting.  In 
Massachusetts  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  laws  were  pa.ssed  to 
secure  a  secret  ballot.  It  was  provided  that  all  ballots  east  should  b« 
enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  of  uniform  description  to  be  supplied  by 
the  State.  But  this  mode  of  voting  was  soon  abandoned,  and  it  is 
now  optional  with  e.ach  voter,  but  is  rarely  used.  ...  As  an  almost 
universal  rule  every  man’s  political  opinion  is  known  or  easily  ascer¬ 
tainable.  It  is  very  rare  that  anyone  tries  to  conceal  his  opinions  or 
his  votes.  All  the  usages  of  political  agitation  before  an  election  tend 
to  make  every  voter’s  opinion  public.  The  people  are  organised  in 
clubs,  they  march  in  processions,  they  assemble  at  public  meetings  to 
hear  their  party  speakers,  they  read  political  documents,  and  engage  in 
discus.sions  with  each  other.  .  .  .  The  effect  which  the  Ballot,  regarded 
simply  as  a  process  of  voting,  has  in  developing  the  characteristics  of 
the  American  people,  we  believe  to  be  .absolutely  nothing.  It  is  utterly 
inappreciable.  It  is  our  unhesitating  judgment  that  all  the  testimony 
to  be  obtiiined  in  this  country  on  this  point  would  represent  that  the 
mode  of  voting  is  a  perfectly  neutral  element  among  the  influences 
which  have  made  the  Anierican  people  •what  they  are.’ 

This  last  opinion  is  expressed  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  practice  of  secret  voting  is  found  to  produce  moral 
deterioration  among  the  electors.  Mr.  Ware,  it  tvill  be  ob¬ 
served,  denies  that  the  Ballot  means  secret  voting,  and  asserts 
that  the  American  people  have  become  wh.it  they  arc  under  a 
system  of  publicity.  lie  says  also  that  ‘  corruption  is  more 
‘  pr.actised  in  the  competitions  of  numbers  of  the  same  party 
‘  for  office,  than  the  contests  of  opposing  parties,  and  the 
‘  promise  of  otlicc  rather  than  payment  of  money  is  the  usual 
‘  consideration  of  such  cornn)t  l)argaining.  It  is  in  conse- 
‘  quence  of  this  state  of  things  that  tlie  establishment  of  such 
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‘  permanence  In  the  inferior  class  of  public  office  as  would 
‘  make  incumbents  removable  only  for  cause,  would  do  more 
‘  than  any  other  measure  for  the  ])urification  of  American 
‘  politics ;  ’ — a  remark  which  seems  to  betray  a  misgiving  on 
the  part  of  the  n-riter  that  the  only  way  to  abolish  electoral  cor¬ 
ruption  in  America  would  be  by  abolishing  elections  altogether. 
Bribery  of  individual  voters  by  gifts  of  money  ‘  is  very  rarely 
‘  practised.  Where  suffrage  is  almost  universal,  the  expense 
‘  would  be  very  great,  and  the  bribes  so  numerous  that  detec- 
‘  tion,  and  exposure  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  election,  would 
‘  be  inevitable.  Corruption  generally  deals  with  the  inferior 
‘  class  of  ]>arty  managers.’  We  agree  with  our  American  cor¬ 
respondents  that  ‘  corruption  is  equally  possible  whether  the 
‘  vote  be  open  or  secret ;  ’  but  the  assertion  that  ‘  intimida- 
‘  tion  is  impossible  with  a  vote  that  can  he  made  secret,'  fails  to 
carry  conviction  with  it  when  it  is  remembered  that,  as  stated 
above,  ‘  the  polls  arc  surrounded  by  i)arty  committees  of  vote- 
‘  distributors  Avho  give  to  each  voter  the  party  ballot,’  and  can 
watch  his  use  of  it.  But  how  utterly  inadequate  is  the 
American  plan  to  fulfil  English  requirements  appears  yet 
more  clearly  in  an  account  recently  published  in  this  country 
by  an  American  writer.  jVh\  Morse's  Essay,*  however,  though 
not  without  value  as  a  description  of  the  tone  and  feeling  of 
his  countrymen  in  respect  to  the  Ballot,  contains  too  many 
inconsistencies  to  constitute  a  safe  basis  of  reasoning.  After 
alleging,  for  instance,  as  a  ‘  fact  which  is  operative  at  all  elec- 
‘  tions  without  exception,  that  no  man  who  purchases  half-a- 
‘  dozen  votes  can  ever  be  sure  how'  the  majority  of  them  will 
‘  be  cast ;  ’  and  that  ‘  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  a  person 
‘  who  buys  votes  to  assure  himself  of  their  delivery  according 
‘  to  contract,’  so  that  a  purchaser  is  ‘  obliged  to  depend  upon 
‘  the  honour  of  a  man  whom  he  has  himself  proved  to  be  dis- 
‘  honourable ;  ’  he  adds,  ‘  the  preservation  of  the  original  votes, 

‘  note  often  required  by  late,  furnishes  the  means  of  a  recount 
‘  and  of  the  consequent  detection  of  a  blunder  or  a  fraud;  ’  a 
combination  of  assertions  which  is  simply  impossible,  seeing 
that  this  preservation  of  the  votes  is  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  whereby  every  vote  is  readily  traceable  to  its  giver,  and 
open  to  general  inspection  for  the  whole  year  following  an 
election.  And  were  the  contradiction  not  sufficiently  apparent, 
we  have  the  positive  assertion  of  the  Chicago  editor  that  ‘  a 
‘  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  for  ])urposes  of  corru})tion,’ 
and  that  ‘  where  coercion  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  the  Ballot 
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‘  only  partially  protects  the  voter.’  If  it  really  be  a  habit  of 
Americans  to  spend  ‘  a  great  deal  of  money  ’  without  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ascertaining  that  they  get  their  money’s  worth,  or 
that,  having  easy  means  of  ascertaining  whetlier  or  not  they 
have  received  value  for  their  outlay,  they  yet  fail  to  make  the 
inquiry',  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  lose  no  time  in  revising  our 
accustomed  estimate  of  the  American  character.  Mr.  Morse 
is  equally  unsatisfactory  upon  the  subject  of  personation  when 
he  says,  ‘  the  receiving  officer  usually  knows  by  sight  the  bulk 
*  of  the  voters  ;  but  when  he  does  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  call  aloud 
‘  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote.  An  effort  at  false 
‘  personation  is  thus  made  so  sure  of  detection  (!)  that  it  is  never 
‘  known  to  occur,  except  by  a  species  of  fraudulent  collusion 
‘  which  could  be  practised  as  easily  in  any  other  known  way  of 
‘  voting.’  These  may  be  the  experiences  of  a  small  country 
town  in  the  Arcadian  districts  of  the  West,  but  they  are  pal¬ 
pably  not  those  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  community.  We 
can  follow  Mr.  Morse,  however,  Avhen  he  shows  that  the 
secrecy  coveted  by  the  British  elector  finds  no  place  under  the 
American  system,  a  sketch  of  which  he  says — 

‘  Would  be  very  imperfect  and  deceptive  which  should  leave  it  to 
be  supposed  that  secrecy  docs  in  fact  cloak  any  appreciable  number  of 
votes  cast  at  any  election.  Secrecy  is  simply  a  possibility.  ...  It  is 
so  rarely  invoked  that  those  who  are  wont  to  do  so  become  marked 
men  in  the  community  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  if  they  were 
known  to  be  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  any  other  moral  failing.  A 
man’s  politics  and  party  faith  are  no  secret  among  his  neighbours. 
His  vote  is  a  matter  of  certain  inference.  .  .  .  Obstinate  secrecy  draws 
after  it  contempt.’  The  voter  ‘  refuses  to  avail  himsell  of  a  means  of 
evasion  which  he  has  been  bred  up  to  regard  as  ignoble.’ 

From  all  which  we  gather  (1)  that  in  America  elections, 
electors,  and  candidates  are  so  numerous  that  no  other  ma¬ 
chinery  would  suffice;  (2)  that  if  the  Ballot  involved  secret 
voting,  the  Americans  would  despise  it;  and  (3)  that  even  in 
America  publicity  is  regarded  as  the  only  safeguard  of  purity, 
j  Arc  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  the  Ballot,  as  it  exists  in 
the  British  mind,  has  no  existence  in  the  United  States?  Who 
'  can  discern  the  desired  freedom  of  election  or  genuineness  of 
result  in  the  state  of  things  thus  described  ? 

The  Committee,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  fairly  driven 
to  this  conclusion ;  for  after  examining  two  witnesses  respect¬ 
ing  the  usage  of  the  United  States,  the  very  name  of  America 
disajqiears  from  the  proceedings.  It  is  not  a  little  significant 
of  the  revulsion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  during  the  investigation,  that  neither  in  its  draft 
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report,  its  final  report,  or  in  the  resolutions  proposed  by  in¬ 
dividual  members,  is  any  reference  whatever  made  to  that 
country — the  country  which  has  so  long,  so  loudly,  and  so 
persistently  been  adduced  as  offering  the  one  saving  example 
for  British  imitation  —excepting  only  the  following  brief  and 
pregnant  sentence  in  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Sir  F.  W. 
Heygate : — ‘  That  the  Ballot  as  practised  in  America  and 
‘  France  is  not  secret  voting,  nor  pretended  to  be  so.  That  in 
‘  America  it  does  not  ensure  freedom  and  purity  of  election, 
‘  nor  obviate  the  evils  of  bribery,  treating,  and  especially  in- 
‘  timidation.’ 

Colonel  Torrens,  Mr.  Dutton,  and  Mr.  Childers  speak  with 
great  confidence  and  approval  of  the  Ballot  as  it  is  practised 
in  South  Australia,  where  they  themselves  became  practically 
acquainted  Avith  it.  But  if  Colonel  Torrens’  evidence  be  closely 
examined,  it  appears  to  us  to  answer  none  of  the  real  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  case.  For  instance,  he  asserts  that  one  effect  of 
the  Ballot  is  that  elections  are  conducted  in  South  Australia 
with  great  order  and  regularity,  but  he  adds,  ‘  the  candidates 
‘  are  not  allotced  to  address  the  constituents  for  a  space  of  two 
’  dags  before  the  elections,  and  canvassing  is  illegal','*  he  asserts 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  who  put  in  a  card,  and  that 
there  are  no  means  of  checking  it  afterwards,  but  he  adds, 
‘  since  the  ballot  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  it  is  gene- 
‘  rallg  knoivn  how  most  persons  vote ;  ’  lastly,  when  asked  what 
measures  are  taken  to  secure  the  ballot-boxes  from  tricks  and 
suspicion,  he  replies,  Avith  an  ingenuous  naivete  Avorthy  of  a 
neAv  continent,  that  ‘  the  candidates  have  perfect  reliance  upon 
‘  the  good  faith  of  the  stcorn  officers  of  the  Government,'  That 
perfect  reliance  aa'ouUI  hardly  exist  in  Tipperary  ;  and,  when¬ 
ever  the  result  of  an  election  Avas  contrary  to  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  populace,  the  conduct  of  the  officers  con¬ 
ducting  the  ballot  and  counting  the  votes  Avould  be  impugned 
and  suspected.  It  further  appears  that  in  South  Australia  the 
result  of  the  election  is  often  knoAvn  before  the  returns  ai'e 
complete,  as  the  ballot-boxes  are  brought  in  successively  from 
distant  stations,  and  no  secret  is  made  of  the  numbers  polled 
at  any  station,  hoAvcver  small  they  may  be.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  example  of  South  Australia,  because  it  is 
the  only  example  of  a  true  Ballot,  all  the  other  Australian 

*  The  A\hole  number  of  voters  in  South  Australia  in  186-‘5  Avas 
26,000,  divided  into  ei{^hteen  electoral  districts.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  analogy  is  very  imperfect  between  these  scattered  constituencies, 
•aA'eraging  less  than  1,500  votes,  and  the  large  concentrated  electoral 
bodies  of  JOnarlaml. 
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colonies  liaving  considered  it  advisable  to  number  the  tickets 
in  correspondence  with  the  register,  and  to  preserve  them  for 
after-examination ;  but  the  introduction,  and  even  the  success, 
of  the  system  in  a  single  colony,  under  circumstances  differing 
so  widely  from  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  really  proves 
nothing  at  all ;  and  even  in  South  Australia  the  evidence  shows 
that  some  inconveniences  have  arisen  from  it.  Thus  Mr.  Dut¬ 
ton’s  narrative  of  the  election  which  had  been  declared  void  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  characteristics  given  of  this 
happy  land — the  veritable  Australia  Felix — and  constituted  a 
j)icture  of  primitive  manners  truly  charming  to  contemplate, 
whether  Ave  consider  the  simplicity  of  judge  and  jurj*,  or 
that  of  the  parties  to  the  cause.  Here  are  the  facts.  Tavo 
tipsy  voters  say  that  their  travelling  expenses  have  been  paid 
by  the  candidate  who  has  been  returned ;  some  persons  swear 
that  theg  heard  the  men  say  this ;  and  forthwith  the  candidate 
is  unseated,  fined  150/.,  and  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in 
that  parliament.  Thus  an  uncorroborated  assertion  is  sufiScient 
to  reverse  an  election,  and  a  couple  of  tipsy  men  return  the 
candidate  Avho  had  been  previously  defeated. 

Even  Colonel  Torrens,  Avith  all  his  enthusiasm,  alloAved  that 
he  valued  the  Ballot  in  Australia  chiefly  as  a  convenient  and 
economical  mode  of  carrying  on  elections,  and  admitted  that 
previously  to  adopting  it  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  preserve 
!  order  by  keeping  the  state  of  the  poll  secret  during  the  A'oting. 

I  Mr.  Childers,  in  his  speech  already  referred  to,  mentions  one 

!  election  at  Avhich  there  Avas  a  complaint  of  intimidation  arising 

from  the  animosity  betAveen  some  Roman  Catholics  and  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Avhich,  he  said,  ‘  no  system  of  voting  could  have 
‘  concealed  or  supjwessed.’  An  article  in  the  ‘  Australasian  ’  of 
November  13,  1869,  enters  more  fully  into  the  question  of 
[  Australian  experience  in  respect  of  secret  voting,  and  states 

that  it  has  been  found  an  ctfcctive  remedy  for  riots  at  the  poll 
in  Melbourne.  The  Avriter  evidently  confuses  the  keeping  the 
state  of  the  poll  secret  Avith  secret  A'oting.  lie  goes  on  to 
say 

‘  We  are  less  saiipiiine  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Ballot  ujxui  hribery 
and  intimidation.  Thi.s  country  has  not  had  much  experience  on  this 
subject,  because  the  competition  for  seats  in  our  Parliament  is  much 
less  keen,  and  the  j)ri}!e  is  much  less  coA’eted  than  is  the  case  in  Kiig- 
land.  It  is  pretty  well  understood,  hoAA’cvtr,  that  in  one  form  or  another, 
comparatively  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  our  elections  ;  and  there 
Avas  a  case  at  the  late  C'ollingAvood  election  Avhich,  in  England,  Avouhl 
have  voided  the  return,  and  Avhich  shoAvs  that  intimidation  can  aa'oII 
co-exist  Avith  the  Ballot.  But  if  the  Ballot  does  not  remove  these 
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evils,  it  at  least  docs  not  aggravate  them.  Its  tendency  is  probably  in 
the  other  direction.  It  is  enough  that  it  does  its  own  work,  and  that 
it  gives  a  peaceful  and  orderly  means  of  biking  the  poll.  The  causes 
of  both  bribery  and  intimidation  lie  much  deeper,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  any  change  in  the  mere  mechanics  of  voting.  This  con¬ 
sideration,  then,  ]X)int8  at  once  to  the  true  functions  of  the  Ballot.  It 
is  simjily  a  convenient  police  arrangement,  and  its  whole  virtue  rests 
in,  and  is  limited  to,  the  orderly  taking  of  the  poll.  This  view  was 
pressed  upon  the  Committee  by  !Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheepur,  who  proposed  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by 
ballot,  but  that  after  the  ballot  the  poll-books  should  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  We  regret  that  most  of  the  writers  in  the  English  press 
have  failed  to  observe  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  and  either 
oppose  Mr.  Hunt’s  proposition  as  inconsistent  with  the  true  principle 
of  the  Ballot,  or  pass  it  by  as  an  unimportant  detail.  To  us,  however, 
it  appears  that  this  condition  of  publicity  is  essential  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  Ballot,  and  is  the  one  great  defect  of  our  own  system. 
The  Ballot  is  something  entirely  different  from  secret  voting.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  contrivance  for  recording  votes  in  a  manner  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  to  be  convenient.  It  would  answer  all  its  useful 
purposes  if  every  voter  were  to  sign  his  name  at  the  foot  of  his  voting 
paper.  But  secrecy,  although  it  can,  of  course,  be  readily  secured  by 
the  Ballot,  is  something  additional  to  it,  and  distinct  from  it.  Either 
of  the  two  may  exist  without  the  other,  and  cither  of  the  two  may  be 
good  while  the  other  is  mischievous.  The  objection  to  the  secrecy  of 
the  Ballot  is  that  it  violates  that  great  guarantee  of  good  government — 
— the  publicity  of  all  political  proceedings.  An  elector  is  charged  with 
functions  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  fellow-subjects,  and  he  under 
the  secret  Ballot  exercises  these  functions  without  the  slightest  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  do  not  now  sjK'ak  of  the  demoralising  tendency  that 
such  secrecy  has,  and  the  temptation  that  it  offers  to  deception.  We 
merely  rely  on  the  broad  ground  that  what  concerns  the  jiublic  should, 
•as  a  rule,  be  transacted  in  public,  or,  at  all  events,  under  the  restraints 
of  possible  publicity.’ 

It  must  be  asked  again,  is  a  system  which  ‘  frequently  allows 
‘  the  state  of  the  poll  to  he  known  before  the  election  is  over,’ 
Avhich  has  not  even  the  merit  of  preventing  disturbance  at  the 
poll,  and  which  is  not  incomjiatihle  either  with  bribery  or  with 
intimidation,  that  which  people  mean  here  when  they  speak  of 
the  Ballot  ? 

Coming  nearer  home,  the  practice  of  F ranee  next  claims  our 
attention.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  latest  instances,  culled  from 
the  elections  of  the  summer  of  1869. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  .showed  the 
amount  of  confidence  they  had  in  the  system  by  insisting  on 
scaling  up  the  boxes  after  the  voting  was  concluded,  and,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  mount 
guard  over  them  all  night,  having  anything  but  ‘  perfect 
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‘  reliance  on  tlie  good  lultli  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the 
‘  Government.’ 

The  French  coi-respoiulent  of  the  ‘Times’  tells  (July  28, 
1869)  of  a  case  in  which  the  ballot-boxes  were  intrusted  to 
the  custody  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  felt  so  much  the  disgrace 
to  his  commune  of  anyone  in  it  voting  against  the  Imperial 
candidate,  that  he  opened  the  ballot-boxes  and  substituted  a 
number  of  tickets  for  the  actual  votes,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  vote  Avas  unanimous.  The  trick  Avas  only  discovered 
through  his  boasting  of  the  action  as  a  virtuous  one.  Being 
tried  for  the  offence,  he  was  acquitted  of  guilt  on  the  ground 
of  imbecilitg.  He  had  only  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  received  from  an  official  of  the  Government,  and  the 
scandal  and  inconvenience  of  a  conviction  Avould  have  been 
too  great.  In  another  instance  a  village  mnire  Avas  caught 
disposing  of  opposition  tickets  during  the  operation  of  counting 
the  votes,  by  thrusting  them  up  his  sleeAC.  The  dej)ositions 
of  M.  de  Guiraud  in  the  French  Chambers  shoAved  corrup¬ 
tion  and  wholesale  bribery,  destruction  of  secrecy  by  means 
of  transparent  tickets,  and  falsification  of  the  returns  by  the 
blotting  of  the  tickets  by  the  maires,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  declared  null  and  void  as  votes,  also  by  the  maires  AOting 
for  absentees,  allowing  non-electors  to  \’ote,  throwing  tickets 
into  the  fire  because  they  bore  the  opposition  names,  and  using 
false  keys  to  open  the  ballot-boxes  for  the  purpose  of  substi¬ 
tuting  other  tickets.  One  locksmith  swoi'e  that  he  had  orders 
to  fabricate  one  hundred  and  ten  such  keys  from  a  receiver  of 
taxes,  that  is,  from  a  Government  official.  And  these  are  only 
cases  Avhich  were  found  out. 

The  well-knoAvn  Senator  AI.  Michel  Chevalier  has  lately 
written  a  letter  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  says :  — 

‘Vote  by  ballot  has  been  practised  in  France  since  1814.  Tickets 
were  at  first  Avritten,  but  since  1852  have  been  printed.  They  are 
handed  to  the  voter  by  agents  of  the  candidates  as  he  enters  the  polling 
room.  He  folds  his  ticket  and  hands  it  to  the  official,  Avho  at  once 
puts  it  into  the  box,  no  oiher  person  standing  near.  In  France  there 
is  far  more  intimidation  than  corruption.  For  the  public  functionaries 
intimidation  Avas  erected  into  a  system  under  the  Bourbons.  Those 
who  voted  against  the  Ministry  Avere  disgraced  and  degraded.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  the  A’oting  avjis  freer.  Under  Louis  Napoleon  the 
Ministers  send  out  circulars  to  recommend  their  candidates,  but  rarely 
use  compulsion.  It  would  be  unjust  to  French  electors  to  suppose 
them  readily  accessible  to  bribes.  There  is  danger  of  falsification  in 
the  interval  between  the  voting  and  the  counting.  The  boxes  are 
sealed,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  the  precautions  useless.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  was  freciuently  done  in  the  country  elections.  I  strongly  sus- 
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jKict  tliat  it  was  so,  but  the  abuse  has  a  terulency  to  diminish.  In  some  I 

rural  districts  the  moires  liave  voted  for  the  commune.  The  sui'veillance  1 

of  public  opinion  and  the  libertg  of  the  press  will  put  an  end  to  such  I 

abuses.  It  is  possible  also  to  falsify  a  return  by  readinf^  the  wrong  | 

name  on  a  ticket  when  counting  the  votes.  Prior  to  1848  electors  1 

were  set  to  watch  the  operation  to  prevent  this.  It  is  not  so  now.  In 
case  of  error  or  fraud  verification  is  imixjssible,  except  when  the 
number  of  votes  exceeds  that  of  the  voters  on  the  list.’ 

This  letter  was  written  before  the  recent  changes  in  the 
French  Government.  The  fact  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  to  prohibit  the  prefects  from  interfering  with 
elections  is  a  significant  comment  on  the  prevailing  usage.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  of 
any  election  which  has  taken  place  in  France  for  many  a  year 
past.  It  is  little  reason  electors  can  have  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  security  aflforded  them  by  secrecy,  if  that 
very  secrecy  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  reversing  their  choice 
and  converting  victory  into  defeat.  The  phrase  we  have  un- 
deidined  in  M.  Chevalier’s  letter  shows  that  it  is  no  Ballot, 
such  as  it  is  understood  here,  that  was  in  his  mind  Avhen  he 
invoked  the  ‘  surveillance  of  public  opiniou.’  Secrecy  is  the 
last  condition  contemplated  by  surveillance.  The  voter  has  no 
more  security  than  the  candidate.  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  to  whose 
valuable  evidence  we  have  already  referred,  admitted  that  the 
French  system  would  in  this  country  be  utterly  insufficient  to 
secure  the  voter  from  pressure  on  the  })art  of  any  who  might 
desire  either  to  corrupt  or  to  intimidate  him. 

Germany  and  Italy  alike  fail  to  aftord  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  name  the  Englishman’s 
Ballot.  But  there  are  not  Avanting  in  the  former  country 
proofs  that  the  people  are,  in  the  exercise  of  their  civic  func¬ 
tions,  actuated  by  a  degree  of  conscientiousness  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  offspring  of  a  habit  of  secrecy  and  evasion.  The 
whole  process  of  a  German  election  fornis  a  curious  contrast  with 
that  of  our  oAvn  for  a  people  so  nearly  akin.  There  is  no  way 
recognised  cither  by  law  or  custom  for  a  candidate  to  spend 
money.  The  polling  expenses,  which  are  next  to  nothing,  are 
borne  by  the  town.  If  anyone  Avishes  to  address  the  consti¬ 
tuency,  there  is  ahvays  a  ytom  in  a  public-house  at  his  service, 
the  publican  trusting  for  his  remuneration  to  an  extra  sale  of 
refresliments.  It  certainly  is  not  ahvays  that  that  Avhich  is 
‘  un-English  ’  is  bad.  No  evidence,  hoAvever,  was  taken  by  the 
Committee  respecting  Germany. 

According  to  JNIr.  Frobyn’s  evidence  respecting  Italy, 
patriotism  in  that  country  does  not  take  the  form  of  pecuniary 
exjHUiditurc  on  part  of  the  candidate.  A  tremendous  scandal 
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was  excited  by  a  voter  having  ten  shillings  given  him  to  pay 
his  travelling  expenses.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  method 
consists  in  a  voter  having  to  write  the  name  of  his  candidate  in 
presence  of  the  officials,  who,  however,  are  not  allow'ed  to 
watch  him  to  see  what  he  writes.  The  political  condition  of 
Italy  is  such  as  to  allow  the  elections  to  take  place  without 
excitement  or  pressure,  and  the  number  of  electors  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  method 
among  ourselves,  especially  in  country  districts  where  the 
squire,  parson,  clerk,  or  bailiff  knows  the  signature  of  every 
man  in  the  parish,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  an  instance 
which  has  come  under  our  own  observation.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  certain  English  municipality  to  decide  a  certain 
public  question  by  a  ballot  of  the  town-councillors,  each  voter 
writing  his  own  ticket.  On  counting  the  votes,  the  numbers 
were  found  to  vary  from  the  expected  result,  and  the  whole  of 
the  delinquents  were  detected  by  means  of  their  handwriting 
on  their  tickets,  the  scrutiny  being  made  by  the  town-clerk  at 
the  instigation  of  certain  disappointed  magistrates. 

A  reference  to  the  practice  in  Greece  will  conclude  our 
analysis  of  the  evidence  taken  in  respect  to  foreign  countries. 
The  voting  is  performed  by  means  of  leaden  bullets  which  the 
voter  has  to  place  in  a  right  or  left  compartment.  But  a 
candidate  must  first  obtain  a  written  nomination  signed  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  constituency,  whose  preferences  are 
thus  made  publicly  known.  During  the  voting  ‘  the  friends  of 
‘  the  candidates  most  jealously  watch  the  eountenance  and 
‘  intentions  of  every  voter.  The  number  of  bullets  found  in 
‘  the  boxes  must  coincide  with  the  number  of  voters,  othenvise 
‘  the  election  is  declared  void ;  and  every  voter  must  vote  for 
‘  or  against  every  candidate.  The  only  security  against  a 
‘  man  taking  bullets  of  his  own  and  putting  in  half-a-dozen  is 
‘  the  sharp  watch  of  the  candidates’  friends.  On  one  occasion 
‘  an  official  filled  with  earth  the  side  of  the  box  which  was 
‘  against  his  candidate.’  Our  deductious  from  the  evidence 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  are  (1)  that  fraud,  whether  by  voters 
or  by  officials,  is  so  easy,  that  the  most  rigid  and  untiring  watch 
on  part  of  the  candidates’  friends  is  indispensable  in  every 
polling-place  ;  (2)  that  the  Ballot  promotes  quietness  by  keei>- 
ing  the  poll  secret  during  the  voting ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  a  farce 
to  call  that  a  secret  system  Avhich  insists  on  candidates  having 
requisitions  signed  by  electors. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  require  of  those  who  advocate 
voting  by  ballot  among  ourselves  that  they  provide  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  description  of  the  process  they  pnipose  to  employ.  The 
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test  ballots  taken  at  Manchester  and  Straftbixl  last  year  were 
no  doubt  an  honest  attempt  to  meet  this  reasonable  requisition, 
but  they  utterly  failed  to  show'  anythin"  except  that  when 
no  one  desires  to  indulge  in  corruption,  intimidation,  rioting, 
or  falsification,  it  is  possible  tliat  an  election  by  ballot  should 
pass  off  without  any  of  those  accompaniments.  As  it  is,  all 
that  is  known  is  that  the  elections  Avent  off  quietly,  and  that 
voters  Avere  not  ostensibly  molested  or  corrupted.  There  Avas 
no  inquiry,  no  scrutiny,  and  no  possibility  of  a  scrutiny  had 
one  been  desirable.  In  short,  the  experiments  were  altogether 
devoid  of  any  scientific  value  Avhatever,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  votes  of  a  numerous  constitueiicy  can  be 
taken  expeditiously  and  economically  by  such  a  method. 
Neither  of  the  three  inevitable  parties  to  all  elections,  the 
officials,  the  voters,  or  the  candidates,  took  the  slightest  step  to 
prevent  or  to  discover  anything  that  might  vitiate  the  result. 

It  may  AA’ithout  rashness  be  asserted  that  no  method  of 
secrecy  has  CA'er  yet  been  dcA’ised  which  Avill  prcAent  the  per¬ 
sonation  of  electors  by  false  voters.  In  large  constituencies 
AA'here  it  is  imiMssible  that  the  bulk  of  the  electors  should  be 
known  to  the  officials,  hundreds  of  votes  may  be  given  by 
men  attending  early  at  the  polls  and  claiming  to  be  electors 
who  have  not  yet  voted.  In  the  absence  of  any  record  of  the 
names  being  not  only  kept  but  published,  this  abuse  is  pro¬ 
bably  unpreventlble. 

But  even  could  the  omniscience  of  the  officials  be  insured, 
there  Avould  still  remain  the  necessity  of  insuring  their  in¬ 
tegrity.  Freedom  to  put  what  \'ote  one  pleases  into  the  ballot- 
box  is  but  one  part  of  an  election.  Genuineness  of  result  is 
another  and  not  less  imi)ortant.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  difficulty  of  corrupting 
the  voter  is  increased,  funds  are  set  free  for  tampering  with 
the  officials.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  cherish  the  conviction 
that,  however  corrupt  our  non-official  classes  may  be,  our  offi¬ 
cial  classes  are  free  from  the  taint.  We  have  seen  the  state 
of  things  in  France  and  America.  All  that  can  be  f)ositlvely 
asserted  at  present  of  ourselves  is  that  our  officials  have  not 
as  yet  had  the  temptation,  or  the  opportunity,  or  have  not 
been  found  out.  To  maintain  that  vve  are  better  than  our 
neighbours  in  the  face  of  the  constantly  recurring  revelations 
of  our  social  condition  requires  a  hardihood  of  assertion  totally 
inconsistent  Avith  the  mental  attitude  necessary  for  conducting 
an  inA’estigation  like  the  present  one.  If  our  official  class 
really  does  stand  upon  a  higher  level  of  integrity  than  the 
corresponding  classes  under  a  Ballot-regime  in  other  countries. 
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in  the  name  of  all  that  is  desirable  let  us  keep  them  so,  and  be 
content  to  respect  the  Ballot  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  advocates  of  secret  voting  are  the  last  persons  entitled 
to  exclaim  against  such  an  estimate  of  official  honesty,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  very  essence  of  their  case  consists  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  that  the  country  is  so  corrupt,  that  freedom  of 
voting  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  freeman’s 
most  fundamental  right,  the  right  of  publicity  in  the  exercise 
of  his  civic  functions  ;  and  that,  as  formerly  with  the  slaves  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  escape  from  oppression  is 
obtainable  only  by  the  ‘  underground  railroad  ’  of  the  ballot- 
box.  To  persons  Avho  hold  a  creed  of  which  the  chief  articles 
are  that  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  are  so  debased  in 
political  principle  that  escape  from  their  tyranny  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  substitution  of  secrecy  and  deception  for  the  sturdy 
honesty  which  has  hithert«i  been  at  least  the  reputed  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Britons ;  and  that  our  most  numerous  classes  are 
such  adepts  in  falsehood  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  vote  one 
way  and  assert  successfully  that  they  have  voted  another ; — 
to  those  who  thus  estimate  their  fellow-countrymen,  it  will  be 
straining  at  the  smallest  of  gnats  after  swallotving  the  largest 
of  camels  for  them  to  cavil  at  the  objection  that  election  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  necessarily  Inaccessible  to  the  current  failing,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  the  ballot- 
boxes.  If  we  are  so  corrupt  as  to  be  Jinfit  to  vote  openly,  it  is 
going  little,  if  at  all,  farther  to  say  that  we  are  too  corrupt  to 
be  entitled  to  expect  honest  results  from  functions  j>erformed 
in  the  dark  and  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  any  scrutiny  to 
revise  or  verify. 

The  proverbial  blindness  of  love  has  rarely  been  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  by  the  unreasoning  enthusiasm  by  which  some  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  possession  of  on  behalf  of  their 
boasted  panacea  for  electoral  un-virtue.  One  gentleman  (we 
spare  his  name),  dissatisfied  with  all  existing  processes,  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  devote  an  immensity  of  time,  ingenuity,  and  money 
to  the  construction  of  a  box  which  he  believes  to  be  at  once  in¬ 
timidation  and  corruption  proof.  He  can  discourse  eloquently 
of  its  perfections,  the  while  pulling  out  one  handle  to  show  how 
he  could  vote  for  Mr.  A.,  and  another  for  Mr.  B.,  or  a  third  for 
‘  Nobody  ’  even  while  appearing  to  the  very  clerk  who  tends 
the  instrument  to  be  genuinely  voting ;  and  how  one  bell  rings 
when  the  voter  enters  the  i-oom,  and  another  when  the  vote, 
real  or  pretended,  is  recoixled,  and  a  third  when  he  takes  his 
departure  ;  so  that  the  oppressor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  the  voter  to  the  very  door  of  the  polling-room,  and 
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to  be  listening  ear  against  the  wall  for  proof  of  his  victim’s 
compliance,  must  inevitably  be  baffletl.  All  the  time  of  this 
exhibition  the  inventor  betrays  no  hint  that  he  is  conscious 
of  the  bitter  sarcasm  which  he  is  pronouncing  upon  his  country 
in  thus  treating  its  liberties  as  the  oflPspring  of  an  artifice,  trick, 
or  dodge,  and  trusting  for  their  maintenance  to  his  brazen 
complication  of  bells,  and  pulleys,  and  drawers,  and  handles,  and 
wheels,  instead  of  to  the  sturdy  heart  and  honour  and  con¬ 
science  of  his  countrymen,  backed  by  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws.'  Not  only  is  he  unconscious  of  sarcasm,  but  he 
fails  utterly  to  perceive  that  the  more  complicated  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  the  votes  are  taken,  the  more  difficult  it 
must  be  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  trust¬ 
worthiness  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  when  it 
has  been  tampered  with.  If  men  cannot  be  guaranteed,  who  is 
to  guarantee  the  machine  made  and  worked  by  men  ?  The  old 
question  must  here  be  asked,  and  as  usual  asked  in  vain — 

‘  Quis  custodiet  custodes  ipsos  ?  ’  Who  is  to  guarantee  the 
box  against  trickery  ?  Anyone  who  knows  aught  of  the  tricks 
of  the  conjuror  laughs  at  the  idea  of  an  inviolable  ballot-box 
and  patent  safety  tickets.  Is  the  voting  to  be  done  by  dropping 
little  balls  into  a  right  or  left  compartment  ?  Who  is  to  satisfy 
the  voter  that  by  the  simple  insertion  of  a  slide  which  he  can¬ 
not  detect,  his  ball  does  not  run  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  which 
he  intends  ?  Is  it  by  dropping  a  card  into  a  sort  of  letter-box  ? 
Who  is  to  guarantee  him  against  a  repetition  of  the  trick  which 
succeeded  so  well  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  box  was  fur¬ 
nished  at  starting  with  enough  cards  to  carry  the  election,  and 
the  aperture  so  constructed  that  all  the  genuine  votes  disap- 
j)eared  under  the  table  and  were  lost  ?  or  where  is  the  secui’ity 
against  the  substitution  of  false  cards  after  the  voting  is  over  V 
or  against  false  counting  by  corrupt  scrutineers  ?  or  against  the 
insertion  of  tickets  to  represent  electors  who  have  not  come  to 
the  poll  at  all  ?  or  against  collusion  between  polling-clerks  and 
‘  Kej)eaters  ’  ?  or  against  the  famous  ‘  Tasmanian  Dodge,’ 
which  after  much  cross-examination  of  Colonel  Torrens  and 
Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  elicited  from  the  latter  the  remarkable  ad¬ 
mission  that  we  ‘  must  in  any  system  of  voting,  whether  secret 
‘  or  open,  repose  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  person  who 
‘  is  at  the  head  of  each  polling-booth’?  or,  in  short,  against  the 
thousand  and  one  tricks  by  which  an  adroit  and  unscrupulous 
partisan  may  seek  to  serve  himself  or  his  party  ?  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  record  or  publication  of  the  names 
and  votes,  the  constituencies  have  no  security  whatever.  The 
result  can  no  longer  be  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  proof. 
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for  without  publicity  there  is  no  evidence.  All  must  be  taken 
on  trust ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  midst  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  so  corrupt  (according  to  the  Balloteers)  as  to  make  all 
confidence  impossible.  Shocking  as  is  such  an  estimate  of  the 
prevailing  depravity,  the  logic  of  the  conclusions  based  upon 
it  is  even  worse; — ‘We  are,’  it  is  in  effect  said,  ‘a  nation 
‘  enslaved  by  oppression  and  corruption  to  such  a  degree,  that 
‘  in  order  to  get  free  it  is  necessary  to  renounce  in  this  im- 
‘  portant  act  our  cherished  tradition  and  preference  of  free 
‘  speech  and  public  expression  ;  and  trust  ourselves  in  the  dark 
‘  to  the  integrity  of  officials  selected  from  the  midst  of  such 
‘  corruption,  in  the  expectation  that  more  honesty  will  be 
‘  practised  when  detection  of  fraud  is  made  impossible  !  ’ 

The  final  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  can  hardly  fall  to 
impress  the  country  with  a  conviction  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  whole  subject  of  secrecy.  It  recedes  in  some  im¬ 
portant  particulars  from  the  ground  taken  up  in  the  more 
sanguine  draft  Report  of  last  year,  and  manifests  much  of  the 
despondency  which  too  often  comes  with  riper  knowledge. 
Admitting  that  there  is  force  in  many  of  the  objections,  the 
Committee  is  ‘  on  the  whole  of  opinion  that  the  Ballot  pos- 
‘  sesses  many  great  advantages,’  but  that,  in  order  to  secure 
those  advantages,  ‘  it  is  necessary  that  the  secrecy  of  the  vote 
‘  should  be  inviolable,  except  in  the  case  of  any  voter  who  is 
‘  found  guilty  of  bribery,  or  whose  vote  has  been  adjudged 
‘  invalid.’ 

The  Committee,  when  it  adopted  this  language,  had  too  well 
comprehended  the  evidence  given  before  it  not  to  be  aware 
that  in  this  inviolable  secrecy  it  postulated  an  impossible,  or, 
at  least,  an  unknown  and  probably  an  unascertainable  quantity. 
A  Report  however  is  one  thing,  and  the  Bill  to  be  based  on  it 
is  another.  A  Report  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  be  com¬ 
plete  when  it  has  pointed  out  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained 
of,  but  the  Bill  must  show  how  that  remedy  is  to  be  made 
practicable.  One  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Leatham,  seems  to 
have  foreseen  the  effect  which  must  be  produced  by  the  Report, 
and,  anxious  to  forestall  it,  has  precipitated  a  discussion  in 
Parliament,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  Bill  of  his  own 
composition,  the  provisions  of  which  are  in  direct  antagonism 
upon  the  main  point  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Report,  be  it  observed,  insists  upon  a  system  of 
voting  under  which  it  shall  be  absolutely  unascertainable  by 
any  legal  process  how  any  vote  has  been  given,  whether  by 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  box  or  the  extrinsic  testimony  of 
the  voter.  In  the  case  of  any  alleged  undue  influence,  the 
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fact  of  such  corruption  may  be  proved  by  external  evidence, 
but  the  vote  itself  must  be  inviolable.  Thus  the  Committee 
virtually  condemns  the  whole  of  the  systems  adopted  by  other 
countries,  excepting  only  that  of  South  Australia,  which  we 
have  already  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  this  very  respect ; 
and  in  order  to  be  free  to  do  this  with  plausibility,  it  negatived 
Mr.  Cross’s  amendment  to  the  effect  that  ‘  there  are  special 
‘  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  populations 
‘  in  Australia  by  whom  the  Ballot  has  been  adopted,  which 
‘  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  introduction  at  Parliamentary  elec- 
‘  tions  in  this  country  Avill  not  be  attended  by  results  so  bene- 
‘  ficial  as  those  which  are  said  to  have  attended  it  in  Australia.’ 

The  difficulty  attending  the  realisation  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendation,  and  the  practical  defect  of  it  if  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  it  be  carried  out,  will  appear  from  the  analysis  to  which 
we  are  about  to  subject  Mr.  Leatham’s  project.  We  confess 
that  in  dealing  as  we  are  about  to  do  with  this  measure  we  feel 
very  much  in  the  position  of  an  experienced  gambler  dissecting 
a  laboured  scheme  for  breaking  the  bank,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  him  by  some  youngster  who  flatters  himself  he 
has  invented  an  infallible  system  of  winning.  Although  the 
lieport  as  a  whole  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  its  various 
clauses  were  the  subject  of  many  a  very  close  division.  Mr. 
Hunt’s  proposition  for  devising  means  of  allowing  proof  of  a 
vote  in  the  event  of  a  scrutiny  being  taken,  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  nine  to  eight,  Mr. 
Beatham  voting  with  the  majority  against  it.  Mr.  Leatham’s 
Bill,  however,  provides  for  precisely  such  a  scrutiny,  showing 
that  when  he  came  close  to  the  point,  the  conviction  was  un¬ 
avoidable  that  the  only  way  of  securing  a  genuine  return  under 
vote  by  Ballot  is,  to  use  Mr.  Dutton’s  words,  by  having  some¬ 
thing  ‘  quite  dift'erent  from  voting  by  Ballot,’  namely,  by 
having  facilities  for  a  scrutiny.  He  projwses,  therefore,  that 
the  returning  officer  provide  himself  with  as  many  tickets,  with 
the  candidates’  names  printed  on  them  in  different  colours,  as 
there  are  voters  uj)on  the  register,  and  that  he  furnish  each 
poll-clerk  with  as  many  of  these  tiekets  as  there  are  voters 
entitled  to  vote  at  his  station,  those  which  are  not  used  to  be 
duly  accounted  for ;  and  that  the  voters  be  numbered  on  the 
register,  and  the  tickets  be  legibly  initialled  by  the  returning 
officer,  and  inscribed  with  the  voter’s  corresponding  number  in 
invisible  ink.  This  j)recaution  is  intended  to  prevent  any  vote 
from  being  identified  during  the  ordinary  counting,  but  to 
enable  it  to  be  traced  to  its  giver  in  the  event  of  a  scrutiny. 
Ingenious  and  simple  as  the  device  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it 
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yet  carries  wth  it  a  serious  mechanical  difficulty.  The  per¬ 
sonation  of  voters  who  are  absent,  or  who  have  not  yet  polled, 
is  an  easy  matter  in  constituencies  where  but  a  sm^l  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  electors  are  known  by  name  and  sight  to  the  officials. 
The  Act  rigidly  excludes  all  other  persons  from  the  polling- 
booth,  so  that  the  publicity  upon  which  Americans  rely  to 
secure  the  purity  of  their  elections  is  wholly  wanting.  Add 
to  this  the  possibility  of  collusion,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
personation  will  frequently  occur ;  but  it  will  be  suspected  onhj 
w'hen  two  or  more  persons  claim  to  vote  in  virtue  of  the  same 
qualification.  In  order  then  to  ascei*tain  on  which  side  a 
false  vote  has  been  given,  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  the 
whole  of  the  votes  in  the  box  in  question  to  the  process  neces¬ 
sary  for  making  the  numbers  on  them  visible,  until  the  false 
one  is  rejiched.  Thus  a  single  personation,  whether  real,  or 
pretended  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  numbers 
and  identifying  the  voters,  wdll  lead  to  the  complete  frustration 
of  the  desired  secrecy.  In  the  event  of  a  second  claimant  not 
presenting  himself,  the  fact  of  an  absent  elector  having  been 
personated  wdll  be  absolutely  unascertainable  and  unsuspected; 
and  that  usually  large  jK)rtion  of  a  constituency  which  abstains 
from  voting  at  all  may  have  votes  tendered  and  accepted  in 
their  names  w’ithout  possibility  of  check  or  detection. 

For  such  a  tremendous  abuse  as  this  Mr.  Leatham’s  Bill 
provides  absolutely  no  means  of  prevention  whatever  beyond 
an  im])otent  menace  ;  and  the  remedy  which  it  proposes  is 
available  only  in  the  rare  event  of  a  scrutiny  being  taken. 
Indeed  there  will  not  be  wanting  temptations  and  facilities 
for  the  poll-clerks  themselves  to  ‘  turn  an  honest  penny  ’  by 
employing  the  spare  tickets  in  advancing  the  cause  which  they 
favour;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  every  country  polling- 
booth,  particularly  under  the  multiplication  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  will  be  provided  with  an  array  of  deputies  and 
inspectors  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the  Greek  fashion 
minutely  throughout  the  whole  of  the  contest.  There  is,  we 
believe,  absolutely  no  precaution  which  offers  even  a  tolerable 
safeguard  against  wholesale  personation  except  the  publication 
and  circulation  immediately  after  every  election  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  voted.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  far  more 
effectual  safeguard  to  publish  the  votes  as  well  as  the  names ; 
and  in  a  country  pretending  to  a  vestige  of  ]K)litical  freetloiu, 
social  independence,  civic  courage,  or  resj>ect  for  mutual  rights, 
there  ought  to  l>e  no  hesitation  on  the  j)oint :  hut  the  publica¬ 
tion  even  of  the  names  alone  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  whether  and  to  what  extent  personation  has  taken  place. 
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Indeed,  all  objection  to  a  method  of  voting  which  insures  secrecy 
and  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  the  contest  during  the  polling, 
vanishes  in  the  face  of  such  early  after-puhlication  as  will,  by 
allowing  every  man’s  name  and  vote  to  be  known,  reveal  alike 
any  instance  of  personation  by  voters  or  falsification  by  offi¬ 
cials.  The  close  private  scrutiny  to  which  such  lists  would  be 
subjected  throughout  the  constituencies  forms  the  only  valid 
safeguanl  possible  for  the  liberty  of  representation. 

That  portion  of  the  report  which  refers  to  Ireland  seems  to  us 
very  Irish  indeed.  As  if  a  process  of  secret  voting  w'ould  be  of 
the  slightest  avail  where  every  voter  is  a  Avell-kiiowm  partisan, 
and  the  Avhole  population  takes  huge  delight  in  mobs,  pro¬ 
cessions,  banners,  and  watchwords,  and  is  eager  for  an  excuse 
for  making  sides  and  having  an  affray  !  When  it  is  well 
known  how  every  man  who  approaches  the  poll  will  vote,  and 
when  he  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  mob  of  the  opposite  side, 
it  will  be  little  gain  to  him,  even  if  he  succeed  in  reaching  and 
returning  from  the  poll  alive  and  uninjured,  that  he  has  per¬ 
formed  the  act  of  voting  with  secrecy,  for  it  is  just  as  surely 
surmised  how  he  has  voted  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  the  sight  of 
all.  In  Ireland,  moreover,  as  witness  the  experience — not  the 
speech — of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  who  curiously  enough  advo¬ 
cated  the  Ballot  for  any  but  popular  reasons,  it  is  when  the 
polling  is  over  and  the  result  declared  that  the  excitement 
culminates,  and  the  beaten  party  strives  for  vengeance.  Even 
if  the  declaration  were  deferred  for  a  week,  and  then  made 
through  the  newspapers,  the  precaution  with  such  an  excitable 
population  would  probably  be  unavailing.  The  fancy  for 
fighting  would  not  be  so  easily  baulked  where  animosities  are 
inherent  and  chronic.  It  is  an  educational  process  that  is 
wanted  in  such  cases,  and  until  such  process  is  fairly  advanced 
w'e  fear  that  peace  is  attainable  only  through  the  portals  of 
disfranchisement.  The  reflection  is  indeed  a  sad  one  that 
there  exists  no  machinery  to  which  we  can  trust  for  a  supply 
of  virtue,  and  that  if  people  Avant  goodness  they  must  be  good 
for  themselves.  At  present  the  ballot-box  seems  to  hold  in 
the  estimation  of  many  the  place  occupied  by  the  ‘  praying- 
‘  machines  ’  of  Thibet. 

Let  it  bo  supposed,  hoAvever,  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved,  the  difficult  quest  successful,  and  that  this  San  Grail 
of  our  days,  an  inviolable  ballot-box,  exorcising  by  the  magic 
of  its  very  presence  every  electoral  evil,  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  our  longing  spirits,  and  that  henceforth  all  is  done,  and 
done  well,  save  only  that  the  menaced  voter  must  keep  his 
own  secret.  The  question  now  arises.  Can  that  secret  be  kept? 
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and,  if  so,  how,  or  by  what  process,  does  secrecy  promote  secu¬ 
rity  ?  This  is  a  point  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  the  Ballot,  and  probably  not  one  working 
man  in  a  thousand  has  been  led  by  aught  that  he  has  heard  or 
read  on  the  subject  to  perceive  that  it  is  solely  by  the  facility 
which  it  gives  jfor  lying  without  detection  that  the  Ballot  pre¬ 
tends  to  afford  him  any  security  whatever.  Yet  it  surely  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  an  agricultural  or  factory  voter,  after  cheer¬ 
ing  to  the  echo  the  glowing  oratory  of  some  popular  declaimer 
in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  soberly  and  seriously  conferring  with 
himself  in  such  fashion  as  this ; — ‘  SupiMJsing  master  calls  me 
‘  and  my  mates  up,  and  asks  how  we  have  voted  at  the  election, 

‘  it  will  be  no  use  saying  that  we  voted  by  Ballot,  and  that 
‘  that  is  our  secret.  He  will  insist  on  having  an  answer,  or 
‘  will  send  us  to  the  right-about ;  and  it’s  little  good  the  Ballot 
‘  will  have  done  us  then.  And  if  any  of  us  have  voted  against 
‘  the  master’s  candidate  and  own  to  it,  we  shall  be  sent  off  just 
‘  the  same.  And  supposing  we  don’t  own  to  it,  but  tell  a 
‘  downright  lie.  Well,  the  chances  are  the  master  don’t  believe 
‘  us,  especially  if  we  all  stick  to  one  story,  and  there  has  been 
‘  a  big  majority  the  other  way.  Besides,  when  one  isn’t  much 
‘  in  the  habit  of  lying,  it  isn’t  so  easy  to  do  it  with  a  good  face, 

‘  and  it’s  ten  to  one  the  master  will  find  it  out  by  our  stammer- 
‘  ing  and  turning  red  over  it,  at  least  until  one  gets  into  the 
‘  habit  of  telling  lies  well ;  and  the  elections  don’t  come  often 
‘  enough  to  let  one  learn  that.  And  what’s  to  prevent  the 
‘  masters  from  combining  and  threatening  to  turn  all  their 
‘  hands  off  unless  a  certain  candidate  gets  elected  ?  And,  now 
‘  I  think  of  it,  what’s  to  prevent  my  getting  the  sack  even 
‘  when  I  have  voted  the  master’s  way  ?  He’s  not  bound  to 
‘  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  I  have  done  so,  and  the  very 
‘  knowledge  that  he  is  watching  and  suspecting  me  may  make 
‘  me  hesitate  and  look  like  a  fool  just  when  I  am  telling  the 
*  real  truth.  And  with  the  Ballot  there’s  no  way  of  proving  it 
‘  to  him.  Why,  the  Ballot  only  helps  the  man  who  is  a  good 
‘  bold  hand  at  a  lie.  I  don’t  think  so  much,  after  all,  of  the 
‘  plan  that  needs  a  lie  to  make  it  of  any  account.  Besides,  it 
‘  doesn’t  follow  that  master  won’t  find  out  the  truth.  There’s 
‘  a  black  sheep  to  be  found  in  most  lots,  and  of  course  we 
‘  hands  don’t  make  a  secret  of  our  opinions  and  our  votes  to 
‘  each  other.  And  what’s  to  prevent  the  gossip  reaching  some 
‘  one  who  is  on  the  watch  for  it  to  note  it  down,  and  carry  it 
‘  all  to  the  master  or  the  agent  ?  It  would  not  be  the  first 
‘  time  a  man  has  split  on  his  mates  for  the  pay.  Why,  if  we 
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‘  found  this  happening,  and  men  getting  sent  off  about  their 
‘  business  soon  after  the  election  without  a  word,  we  should 
‘  suspect  there  was  a  spy  among  us,  and  be  afraid  to  speak  to 
‘  each  other,  and  all  would  be  distrust  and  suspicion  Avhere 
‘  union  and  good  fellowship  had  been  before.  No,  no,  let  me 
*  keep  to  the  open  voting  with  risks  that  I  can  see  and  face,  if 
‘  this  be  all  the  liallot  can  do  for  us.’ 

It  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  would  be  strengthened  by 
tbe  additional  reflection,  that  the  very  system  recommended  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  consulting  the  convenience  of  the 
voter  by  the  multiplication  of  polling-places,  especially  in 
country  districts,  will  considerably  aggravate  his  danger;  since 
by  diminishing  the  numbers  polled  in  each  locality  it  will  facili¬ 
tate  conjecture  concerning  the  votes  of  individuals.  In  many 
instances  even  at  present  nearly  the  whole  of  the  voters  at  any 
one  station  are  tenants  or  labourers  on  one  estate,  or  Avorkers 
.  in  one  factory,  mill,  or  mine  ;  and  Avhere  there  is  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  votes  on  one  side,  the  inference  is  clear  and  the 
retribution  easy. 

If  fraud  and  intimidation  l)e  not  incompatible  Avith  secrecy, 
Avhat  shall  be  said  of  its  influence  upon  corruption  ?  In  the 
moral,  the  ])bysical,  and  the  ])olitical  Avorld  alike,  the  axiom 
holds  good  that  darkness  and  corruption  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 
Secrecy  may  render  imjK)ssible  legal  pr(K)f  for  purposes  of 
jninishment,  but  it  assure<lly  Avill  not  prevent  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  being  forthcoming  for  purposes  of  corruption.  Men  are 
rarely  depraved  enough  to  betray  the  hand  that  pays  them, 
and  they  can  never  be  secure  against  betraying  themselves  if 
they  do.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  secrecy 
Avould  lead  to  the  organisation  of  a  regular  system  of  espionage 
among  certain  numerous  classes,  for  the  ])urpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  controlling  their  A’otes.  Payment  of  bribes  Avould 
be  made  dependent  upon  success,  and  I)odies  of  corrupt  Aoters 
would  so  arrange  with  each  other  that  the  Avinners  and  losers 
may  share  the  spoil  together.  The  pros{>ect  of  future  elections, 
too,  Avould  serA'e  to  keep  men  up,  or  ratlier  doAvn,  to  the  mark. 
So  far  from  promoting  amendment  in  tins  resjAect,  secrecy  can 
hardly  fail  to  gi-catly  aggravate  the  evil. 

There  Avould  be  something  sujwemely  absurd,  AA’ere  the 
spectacle  a  less  melancholy  one,  in  seeing  a  committee  of 
legislators  Avhich  includes  in  it  some  of  the  first  names  in  the 
kingdom,  deciding  that  the  Iuav  can  only  vindicate  itself  by 
abdicating  the  Avhole  of  its  functions.  It  is  evident  that 
‘  Publicity  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  his  civic  rights  is  fully 
as  essential  a  part  of  the  liberties  of  a  freeman  as  immunity  from 
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interference  and  damage ;  so  that  the  law  abandons  instead  of  fulfilling 
its  functions  when  it  affords  that  immunity  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
publicity  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  State  commits  a  treason  against 
tlie  liberties  of  its  citizens  when  it  covers  their  exercise  of  the  franchise 
with  a  veil  of  compulsory  secrecy.  If  the  franchise  be  a  trust,  the 
liberty  to  exercise  it  openly  is  a  right.  If  security  be  gained  by  the 
siicrifice  of  independence  and  the  degradation  of  law,  security  is  a 
bargain  dearly  bought  indeed.’  * 

The  adoption  of  secrecy  into  our  elections  Avould  he  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  with  us  the 
subject  of  much  national  ]»ride.  It  is  contrary  to  our  national 
habits  to  do  in  secret  anythin"  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
public  function.  Our  debates  in  Parliament  are  open.  Our  law 
and  police  courts  are  open.  We  do  not  shut  up  even  our  vices 
within  doors,  but  give  them  free  light  and  air ;  and  we  act 
thus  in  conformity  with  the  principle  recognised  alike  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  in  morals,  that  concealment,  so  far  from  being  a 
method  or  equivalent  of  amendment,  is  its  direct  antagonist ; 
and  that  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  imperfection,  it  is 
better  to  subject  the  whole  ju’oeess  to  the  light,  and  to  bring 
an  evil  to  the  surface  in  the  hope  of  expelling  it  there,  than  to 
drive  it  inwards  upon  the  seat  of  vitality  by  repressing  the 
symptoms  and  proof  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  principal  boast  of 
our  country  that  we  tolerate  no  secret  Star  Chamber  in  any 
department  of  State.  Least  of  all  is  it  our  way  to  consent  to 
aliandon  the  task  of  reformation  as  hopeless  until  we  have 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  legislative  or  voluntary  skill. 
Surely  the  last  confession  that  patriotism  woidd  consent  to 
make  is  that  our  corruptions  are  so  extensive  and  so  deeply- 
seated  that  the  law  is  powerless  to  aid  us.  The  very  facts  that 
election  abuses  have  of  late  years  considerably  declined,  and 
that  the  public  sensitiveness  to  their  heinousness  has  in  a  still 
greater  degree  augmented,  and  also  that  whatever  amendment 
we  have  made  has  been  owing  to  the  increased  jmblicity  given 
to  our  shortcomings,  ought  to  make  us  averse  to  any  sweeping 
alteration.  It  is  hazardous  to  reverse  the  treatment  when  the 
])atient  is  mending,  'fhe  very  vehemence  of  the  outcry  caused 
by  recent  spectacles  of  our  defects  may  betoken  only  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  convalescent.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  erving 
and  rending  us  sorely,  there  is  hope  that  it  is  going  out  of  us. 
Least  of  all  is  this  the  crisis  for  relegating  us  to  a  regimen  of 
darkness  when  the  constitution  lias  become  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  full  light  of  day. 


*  Westminster  Review,  April  1869,  Art.  Liberty  and  Light. 
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It  Is,  then,  in  the  direction  of  publicity  rather  than  in  that  of  [ 
secrecy  that  the  change  must  be  made.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  elector’s  vote  enable  the  briber  or  the  intimidator  to  make  I 
him  their  prey,  the  proper  safeguard  consists  in  the  publication  | 
of  the  candidate’s  expenditure  and  the  exposure  and  punish-  i 
ment  of  the  intimidator’s  tyranny.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
})ubliclty  at  once  the  base  and  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
our  liberties.  To  maintain  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  national  conscience  as  the  nation’s  ultimate  court  of 
appeal.  As,  when  it  was  once  urged  that  the  spread  of  in¬ 
telligence  among  the  people  would  endanger  the  Constitution, 
Lord  Brougham  exclaimed,  ‘  Then  let  in  more  light !  ’  so  Avould 
we  invoke  the  aid  of  more  light,  more  publicity,  as  the  sole  legi¬ 
timate,  sole  possible  cure  for  the  defects  of  our  electoral  system. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  much-vaunted  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Americans  will  before  long  cease  to  be  in  any  way 
available  for  reference.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  their  present 
system  is  growing  raj)idly.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  in  addressing 
the  ‘  New  England  Women’s  Suffrage  Association,’  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  observed,  ‘  At  this  moment  wc  are  agitating  the  ques-  | 
*  tion  of  how  to  save  society  from  the  threatened  mischief  of  the  | 
‘  invasion  of  the  purity  of  the  Ballot  by  the  corrupt  and  pur- 
‘  chased  votes  which  are  stultifying  the  will  of  the  honest  com-  [ 
‘  munity.’  So  far  from  advocating  a  move  in  the  direction  of  [ 
greater  secrecy  as  a  remedy  for  abuses  of  the  suffrage,  the  purport 
of  Mr.  Emerson’s  address  was  to  recommend  its  extension  to 
women,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  their  finer  instincts  on  the  side  j 
of  purity.  Were  we  to  adopt  secret  voting  with  the  view  of 
imitating  the  Americans,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they 
would  give  it  up,  and  adopt  some  system  which,  like  our  present 
one,  will  admit  of  a  scrutiny  and  be  above  concealment.  1 

The  w'hole  theory  of  attempting  to  secure  the  elector’s  inde¬ 
pendence  by  means  of  secrecy  involves  a  submission  and  a 
retreat  instead  of  the  bold  defiance  with  which  the  freeman  ought 
to  confront  dictation.  If  we  desire  to  be  really  free  men  let  us 
act  as  such,  and  live  up  to  our  ancient  standard,  and  maintain 
our  right  to  free  expression  in  spite  of  all  tyrannies  whatsoever. 
Let  us  still  strive  to  maintain  the  civilisation  which  admits  of 
the  combination  of  [)erfect  publicity  with  perfect  security, 
instead  of  sinking  to  the  level  where  security  is  attainable  only 
by  secrecy.  It  may  involve  a  little  more  effort,  but  it  w'as  not 
by  the  ‘saving  trouble,’  or  by  the  ‘anything  for  a  quiet  life’ 
doctrine,  that  the  liberties  of  England  were  won.  If  the  newly 
invigorated  demand  for  the  Ballot  be  based  upon  the  recent  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise  to  classes  which  arc  more  exposed  to 
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interference  than  voters  in  the  former  constituencies,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  the  real  issues  of  the  question  be  plainly 
set  forth,  and  that  the  newly  enfranchised  electors  should  not 
unwittingly  be  made  to  appear  as  seeking  to  lower  the  tone 
of  our  institutions  while  actually  imagining  that  they  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  improvement.  It  is  but  a  questionable  sort 
of  patriotism  that  would  rejoice  over  the  deterioration  of  law 
and  liberty,  simply  because  they  are  thereby  brought  nearer  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  least  educated  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  the  alternative  had  been  placed  before  the  country, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  brought  in  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  to  pass  it  would  be  to  lower  the  whole  tone  of 
our  institutions  to  the  level  of  the  uncultivated  instincts  of  the 
lowest  classes  either  of  the  new  constituencies  or  of  the  old, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  having  met  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fate.  But,  so  far  from  this  having  been  the  case,  one 
of  the  strongest  pleas  for  its  enactment  was  that  which  repre¬ 
sented  it  as  an  educational  measure. 

It  is  small  compliment  to  the  native  character  of  the  new 
electors  to  assume  that  they  i)refer  being  humoured  in  their 
ignorance  to  being  taught.  We  prefer  the  more  cheerful  creed 
that  the  masses  of  the  new  constituencies  will  rather  be  grateful 
for  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  institutions  in  which  they 
have  been  made  partners,  than  anxious  at  once  to  degrade  them 
to  a  lower  level.  To  flatter,  humour,  and  deceive  the  un¬ 
educated  classes  of  a  country  by  keeping  them  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  real  principle  involved  in  measures  which  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  for  their  good,  is  a  course  which  can  find  no  place 
in  the  intelligent  Liberalism  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
rest.  Idle  very  fact  that  the  weaker  side  in  our  political 
parties  has  now  gone  over  to  the  Ballot — the  side,  too,  which 
consists  of  those  whom  they  are  wont  to  regard  as  their  especial 
oppressors — ought  to  make  them  very  suspicious  of  any  measure 
which  offers  facilities  for  underhand  dealing.  Strength  failing, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  beaten  party  should  betake  itself 
to  cunning?  The  Ballot  appears  to  us  to  be  the  natural  refuge 
of  defeated  Toryism,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  converts  to  it  should  be  on  that  side. 

However  desirable  may  at  first  sight  appear  any  measure 
that  will  at  once  remove  all  doubt  and  difficulty,  in  a  sort 
of  backwoodsman’s  rough-and-ready  fashion,  it  is  surely  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  nation  like  this,  for  the  sake  of  present  ease  and 
convenience,  to  adopt  a  course  which  would,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  period,  place  us  at  a  lower  level  in  the  scale  of  liberty 
than  would  have  been  attained  by  a  steady  determined  opposi- 
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tion  to  all  incursions  upon  our  liberties.  To  make  secrecy  the 
stepping-stone  to  freedom  is  like  snatching  at  results  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  pass  through  processes  ;  seeking  royal 
roads  without  submitting  to  the  discipline  requisite  for  real  im¬ 
provement,  Avith  a  certainty  of  being  landed  at  last  at  a  loAver 
stage  than  would  othenvise  have  been  attained.  This  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  case  in  Avhich  the  longest  Avay  rt)und  is  the  shortest 
to  the  desired  destination.  Having  nearly  learnt  to  sAvim, 
shall  Ave  noAv  take  to  corks  ?  Shall  avc  not  rather  learn  from 
the  ex{)erience  of  the  athlete  Avho,  having  been  persuaded  to 
reduce  his  superfluous  Aveight  by  hot-air  baths,  abandoned 
the  experiment  because,  although  successful  in  this  respect,  it 
prevented  him  from  making  muscle  at  the  same  time.  Surely 
if  ever  there  Avas  a  muscle  that  required  exercise  for  its  deve¬ 
lopment  it  is  liberty.  The  security  of  secrecy  may  bo  A^ery 
pleasant  and  luxurious,  but  it  Avill  assuredly  be  enervating  and 
fatal  to  the  jiossibillty  (»f  making  moral  and  political  muscle. 

The  principle  j)roAed  over  and  over  again  by  the  failure  of 
repressive  legislation  against  various  forms  of  vice  cannot  fall 
to  hold  good  in  respect  of  electoral  corruption.  Where  the 
evil  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  dej)ravity,  the  true  remedy 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  removal  of  those  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  re])ressive  legislation  in  matters 
inAolving  morality.  It  is  a  far  safer,  and  in  the  long  run  a  far 
shorter  course,  to  trust  to  the  gradual  imjn-ovementof  the  com¬ 
munity.  Let  us  have  moral  influence  and  instruction  to  any 
extent.  I^et  us  have  voluntary  associations  for  the  protection 
of  voters  if  Ave  Avill.  In  any  case,  let  us  have  delay  until  all 
other  resources  have  been  exhausted  before  Ave  attempt  by 
actual  experiment  ui)on  ourselves  the  vain  task  of  seeking  to 
realise  that  fantasy  of  sanguine  imaginations — a  trustAvorthy 
and  practicable  system  of  secret  voting.  There  is  certainly  at 
present  no  suflicient  reason  to  despair  that  luider  the  operation 
of  the  neAv  Act,  amended  in  accordance  Avith  the  united  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  judges  and  commissioners  engiiged  in  the  recent 
election  ]>etitions  and  trials,  and  under  such  other  changes  as  tin' 
Select  Committee  suggests — namely,  the  prohibition  of  agency 
and  canva.ssing,  of  oral  nominations  and  declarations  of  polls,  of 
the  publication  of  numbers  during  the  voting,  of  the  engagement 
of  a  multiplicity  of  committec-rooins,  and,  added  to  all  these, 
the  establishment  by  the  electors  themselves  of  a  Aoluntary 
society  for  the  protection  of  voters — avc  may  still,  Avithout 
violence  to  princijde,  forfeiture  of  liberty,  or  descent  to  ignoble 
contrivjujce,  maintain  for  England  her  ancient  ]>rivilcge  of 
teacliing  nations  how  to  live. 
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Art.  X. — Selections  from  Speeches  of  Earl  Russell,  1817  to 
1841,  and  from  Despatches,  1859  to  1865.  With  Introduc¬ 
tions.  2  vols.  London;  1870. 

^IIESE  two  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  consist  of  a 
very  limited  selection  from  Lord  Russell’s  speeches,  not 
coming  down  later  than  1841,  and  from  some  of  his  diplomatic 
despatches  during  Lord  Palmerston’s  last  Administration.  He 
has  prefaced  both  with  an  Introtluction — the  first  devoted  to  a 
})olitical  retrospect  of  the  period  to  which  the  speeches  apply, 
and  the  second  to  a  vindication  of  his  own  policy  while  he  held 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  publication  is  not  so 
much  intended  as  a  memorial  c>f  his  public  life,  as  to  remind 
the  public  of  some  of  the  author’s  views  on  questions  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  to  keepalive  recollections  which  he  rightly 
tliinks  are  of  value  to  the  nation. 

The  time  has  happily  not  yet  come,  and  we  hope  it  may  be 
distant,  for  a  final  estimate  of  the  chai-acter  and  qualities  of  one 
who  has  been  so  useful  and  so  distinguished.  But  Lord  Russell 
may  be  assured  that  the  impulse  which  has  prompted  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  volumes  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  countiy. 
He,  of  all  men,  is  w  ell  entitled  to  throw  ott‘  his  armour,  bravely 
worn  on  many  a  battle-field,  with  thorough  satisfaction  and 
contentment.  He  can  look  back  on  a  long  political  life,  not  only 
with  the  consciousness  of  stedfastness  and  courage  in  the  cause 
of  his  country ,.but  with  the  conviction  of  signal  success.  He 
has  sown,  and  he  has  seen  tlie  abundant  and  overflowing 
harvest.  He  sowed  in  dreariness  and  gloom — he  reajmd  in 
the  blaze  of  sunshine.  His  countrymen  are  not  forgetful  of 
these  things,  nor  ungrateful  for  them ;  and  the  re<‘ord  wdiich 
now  lies  before  us  of  part  of  these  labours  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  })olitical  history  of  this  century. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  statesman,  reviewing  from  an 
honoured  old  age  his  past  exertions,  can  find  on  so  many  of 
them  the  approving  stamp  of  time.  Loril  Russell  has  not 
spent  his  days  in  maintaining  with  gallantry  indefensible  for¬ 
tresses,  until  he  has  at  last  seen  them  swept  away  before  tlie 
advancing  army  of  opinion.  Neither  has  he,  like  Feel,  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  Ciladstone,  undergone  the  transmuting  process  of 
gradual  conviction.  In  all  the  great  political  dogmas  of  his 
life  he  is  now',  and  has  been  </ualis  ah  incepto,  standing  on  the 
same  ground,  maintaining  the  same  creed,  confident  in  the 
same  school  of  thought  as  wdien  he  began  his  canq)aigning 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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lie  has  lived,  it  is  true,  to  see  new  workmen  and  new  work 
come  with  the  coming  wants  and  requirements  of  the  hour,  j 
which,  indeed,  is  the  never-failing  product  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
time.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  man  who  was  foremost  Avhen 
all  things  were  difficult,  is  the  leader  when  many  things  have 
become  easy.  But  such  is  the  compensating  process  in  all 
human  affairs.  To  every  one  his  hour,  and  his  held  of  labour. 

He  is  happy  who,  when  his  toil  is  done,  is  so  amply  rej)aid  as 
Lord  Bussell  is,  not  only  in  the  pleasant  remembrance  of  how 
fields  were  won,  hut  in  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  the  esteem 
and  gratitude,  of  his  countrymen.  He  must  be  removed  farther 
from  the  smoke  and  din  of  present  strife,  contentions,  and  envy- 
Ings,  before  his  services  and  qualities  assume  in  public  opinion 
their  true  dimensions ;  hut  he  will  occupy,  as  he  deserves,  no 
mean  jdacc  on  the  roll  of  English  statesmen.  His  very  faults, 
which  he  wears  as  it  were  on  his  sleeve,  will  appear  in  their 
just  proportion  ;  and  the  great  part  which  he  has  boi*ne  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  his  successes  and  his  failures,  will 
receive  their  just  appreciation  from  posterity. 

One  result  at  least,  and  to  our  mind  a  timely  and  useful 
one,  will  he  accom])lished  by  the  study  of  these  volumes.  They 
will  tell  a  generation  intent  on  the  present,  and  sometimes 
forgetful  and  contemptuous  of  the  ])ast,  whence  flowed — from 
what  beginnings,  fed  by  what  rivulets,  struggling  scantily  in 
the  summer  sun — that  broad  flowing  tide  of  jmpular  power 
which  now  sweeps  on  in  such  resistless  progress.  They  tell  of  the 
fii*st  throbs  of  real  public  opinion  in  this  country ;  the  first 
sounds  of  free  and  independent  thought  and  speech  among  the 
people ;  the  first  genuine  announcements  of  the  true  principle 
and  end  of  constitutional  government ;  the  first  raising  of  the 
banner  of  religious  toleration  and  religious  equality ;  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  that  system  of  dealing  with  our  neighbours  which  is 
now  our  recognised  policy,  and  the  foundations  of  our  great 
and  successful  efforts  in  purity,  efficiency,  and  economy  in 
finance.  It  is  well  to  remember  these  things,  for  they  were  as 
much  born  of  Parliament  as  of  the  people  in  their  earlier 
beginnings  ;  and  to  that  stedfast  band  of  i)oliticians  who,  amid 
much  discouragement,  kei)t  the  flame  buming,  and  the  nation  in 
mind  of  its  true  interests,  avc  mainly  owe  our  present  prosperity 
and  success. 

We  should  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  indeed,  if  we  dated 
the  rise  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  the  form  in  wdiich  it 
was  destined  to  be  dominant,  from  the  period  at  which  these 
volumes  commence.  It  is  true  that  the  broad  and  massive 
lines  on  which  the  party  was  built  had  been  traced  by  the 
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powerful  hand  of  Fox,  but  the  party  itself  had  not  during  his 
life  established  a  firm  root  in  the  nation.  Many  elements  had 
combined  to  retard  and  obscure  the  principles  of  free  consti¬ 
tutional  action  of  which  he  was  the  most  eminent  apostle.  We 
set  little  store  by  the  common-place  criticisms  too  fashionable 
among  Ijiberals  of  the  present  day,  which  are  used  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  great  advocate  of  freedom  in  the  last  generation. 
Forgetting  his  true-hearted  devotion,  his  clearer  vision,  and  his 
strong  and  broad  appreciation  of  political  rights,  these  critics 
sneer  at  his  views  of  ix)litical  economy  and  his  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  commercial  freedom.  The  censors  are  in  the 
right  so  far.  Ills  speeches  on  the  Irish  propositions  were  based 
on  financial  views  utterly  unsound — as  unsound  as  his  declara¬ 
tion  that  France  Avas  the  natural  enemy  of  England.  But  it 
is  unreasonable  to  judge  of  Fox  by  such  blemishes  as  these, 
which,  compared  Avith  the  Avork  Avhich  he  had  to  do,  and  which 
he  did,  are  entii'ely  insignificant.  1 1  is  struggle  Avas  for 
domestic  liberty  at  home,  and  for  peace  Avith  foreign  countries. 
Had  he  lived  to  see  these  accomplished  he  Avould  not  liaA’C 
been  long  in  discerning  Avhat  even  duller  intellects  haA’e  dis¬ 
covered — the  fallacy  of  protective  duties.  But  his  A'oeation  lay 
in  a  different  direction.  Duties  on  foreign  produce  Avere  of 
little  moment  AA’hen  every  foreign  market  Avas  closed ;  and 
it  concerns  his  memory  but  little  that  in  those  days  he  ac¬ 
cepted  on  these  subjects  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  class  and 
time. 

Still,  justly  or  unjustly,  there  hung  around  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  an  atmosphere  of  partisanship  Avhich  Avas 
never  tlioroughly  dispelled.  The  dislike  of  him  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign  fostered  the  feeling ;  and  the  Coalition  and  the  Regency 
debates  gave  some  colour  to  the  jAopular  impression.  Even  his 
action  on  the  French  Revolution,  although  not  only  thoroughly 
honest,  but,  as  the  event  shoAved,  only  too  prescient,  Avas  mis¬ 
understood  and  misconstrued.  Possibly,  by  a  course  less  re¬ 
solutely  hostile  to  the  Administration  in  that  period  of  danger, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  temper  someAvhat  of  the  panic  of 
the  times,  and  certainly  Avould  have  retained  more  of  his  oAvn 
personal  influence  in  the  country. 

Self-seeking  no  man  could  call  him ;  for  had  he  yielded  to 
the  prevalent  opinions,  no  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  King 
could  have  excluded  him  from  poAver.  Much  of  the  prejudice 
against  him  was  the  fruit  of  his  Avar  against  prerogative,  for 
AA’hich  the  nation  Avas  not  ripe.  Something  too  was  due  to  the 
school  in  which  he  was  trained — to  the  coarser  precedents  of 
W alpole,  Bute,  and  Holland.  Still,  the  ranks  of  his  followers 
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dwindled  away  during  his  life,  although  there  arose  avengers 
from  his  ashes. 

It  must  also  he  confessed,  looking  back  as  we  now  do  witli 
the  advantage  of  the  light  of  experience,  that  even  from  our 
point  of  view  more  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  Tory  Mi- 
nistei’s  than  was  the  fashion  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  They 
were  bad  times  no  doubt ;  days  when  the  most  elementaiy 
axioms  of  civil  liberty  were  forgotten.  But  in  self-defence 
silent  lef/es  inter  arma — the  gravity  of  the  peril  was  great ;  and, 
while  we  j)aid  a  heavier  ransom  for  our  safety  than  even  the 
debt  the  struggle  hung  around  us,  it  remains  a  question 
whether,  under  any  circumstances  or  any  Gbivernment,  w^e 
could  have  kept  terms  with  the  Republic  or  the  Empire  of 
France. 

Lord  Russell’s  introductory  nan-ative,  which  is  very  inte¬ 
resting  and  very  characteristic,  takes  up  the  j)olitical  history  of 
this  country,  with  reflections  somewhat  similar,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Peninsular  war.  By  that  time  the  great  ones  had  gone : 
Fox  and  Pitt  lay  side  by  side  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the 
affairs  of  this  country  had  drifted  into  the  hands  of  feebler 
altliough  not  undistinguished  men  ;  and  the  Whig  party,  with 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  at  its  head,  held  stedfastly — 
))robably  too  tenaciously — by  the  traditions  of  their  chief. 
One  can  hardly  w'onder  indeed  that  those  who  had  witnessed  in 
1805  that  alarming  combination  which  isolated  this  country 
and  ])laced  her  in  more  real  danger  than  she  had  been  in  since 
the  Spanish  Armada,  should  have  recalled  with  bitterness  the 
long  course  of  blundering  ])olicy  and  the  prophecies  of  cala¬ 
mity  which  Fox  had  uttered  in  1793.  As  little  can  we  feel 
surprise  that  the  fresh  and  acute  intellect  of  the  future  Whig 
Premier,  on  his  youthful  survey  of  the  jMjlitical  landscape, 
should  have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  first  dawn  of  coming 
triumph  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  rather  resented 
and  condemned  the  ct»ld  censoriousness  of  his  leaders.  Lord 
Russell,  it  seems,  ])aid  a  visit  to  the  lines  in  1810,  and  laid  a 
bet  of  a  guinea  with  Lord  Pousonby  that  Wellington  would 
be  in  jjossession  of  tliem  that  day  twelvemonth,  lie  gained  his 
guinea ;  but  the  incident  is  worth  recording  as  showdug  the 
manly  and  independent  e\  e  with  which  he  was  able  to  view  the 
])ositioQ  of  his  country  in  days  when  it  was  treason  to  Brookes’ 
to  believe  in  anything  born  of  the  Go\ernment.  The  Whig 
leaders  had  been  too  slow  U*  see  Avhat  the  sagacity  of  Francis 
Horner  points  out  in  a  letter  quoted  in  this  Introduction,  that 
the  war  undertaken  originally  against  the  liberties  of  France 
hatl  become  one  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
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We  were  interested  hy  the  glimpse  of  a  warlike  spirit  af¬ 
forded  us  in  the  few  reminiscences  which  our  author  gives  us 
of  his  two  visits  to  Wellington  at  his  head-quarters — one  at 
Torres  Vedras  in  1810,  and  the  other  in  1813  in  the  Pyrenees 
— breathing  exactly  the  sentiments  one  would  exjwct  to  find  in 
a  high-mettled  youth,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  his  riper 
years ;  for  Lord  Russell  has  through(»ut  loved  strife ;  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  cheered  and  stirred  him — a  temperament 
to  wliich  not  a  few  both  of  his  successes  and  failures  are  due. 

When  Lord  .John  Russell  entered  Parliament  in  1813, 
having  been  elected  for  Tavistock,  as  he  tells  us,  just  a  month 
before  he  came  of  age,  the  great  European  struggle  was  ra¬ 
pidly  nearing  its  climax.  The  dawn  of  victory  which  he  had 
seen  at  Torres  Vedras  had  been  succeeded  by  the  slow  but 
ever-increasing  triumphs  of  the  Rritish  army  in  Spain.  Leipsic, 
and  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Waterloo  followed  in  rapid 
succession ;  the  Bourbons  were  restored,  and  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance  for  the  time  supreme.  Lord  Russell  S])cak3  with  wise 
generosity  and  ])ridc  of  the  successes  of  AVellingtou  ;  and  we 
have  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  his  summary  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  situation  at  that  juncture.  At  the  distance  of  fifty-five 
years  the  most  jealous  of  politicians  can  afford  to  be  just.  But 
it  is  to  Lord  Russell’s  credit  that,  devoted  as  he  was  and  has 
been  through  life  to  the  traditions  of  his  party,  he  entered  on 
what  was  destined  to  be  so  long  and  distinguished  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  career  in  so  large  and  candid  a  sj)irit. 

But  j)eace  came — ])eace  which  found  Xapoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  the  Jacobin  spirit  smothered,  if  not  quenched,  and  not 
a  sound  or  rumour  of  war  to  shake  our  equanimity  or  disturb 
our  repose.  Yet  it  was  a  desolate  and  dreary  time.  The 
nation,  recovering  from  its  fever,  found  convalescence  more 
tedious  and  painful  than  delirium.  The  national  spirit  had 
res|)onded  very  faithfully  when  our  shores  were  threatened, 
and  the  Ministers  had  more  than  a  merely  parliamentary 
majority  behind  them  in  the  struggle.  But  the  trumpet  once 
hung  in  the  hall,  the  reaction  came,  and  the  sense  of  the 
penalties  we  had  to  j)ay  for  the  gigantic  game  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged.  AVar  j)rices  vanished,  and,  with  them,  the  fac¬ 
titious  value  to  whicli  land  had  risen.  The  interest  of  the 
enormous  debt  pressed  on  the  sinews  of  commerce  and  labour. 
Peace  did  not  bring  ])rosperity.  Trade,  forced  during  the  war 
into  artificial  channels,  regained  but  slowly  its  natural  current. 
Financial  and  commercial  disasters  threw  ojwiratives  out  of 
work,  and  distress  and  starvation  nurtured  political  discontent. 
The  j)eople  had  submitted  to  have  their  political  privileges  in 
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abeyance  as  long  as  the  sound  of  the  French  cannon  was  dally 
expected  to  be  heard  on  our  shores  ;  but  when  the  danger  had 
passed,  and  the  storm  had  ceased  to  bloAv,  they  were  no  longer 
contented  with  their  rulers  or  their  rule. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  this  country,  if  we  were  to  have 
Tory  rulers,  that  there  Avas  not  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
affairs  some  man  of  originality  and  courage,  Avho  would  have 
the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the  vigour  to  meet,  the  situation.  If 
Pitt  had  survived,  the  result  to  England  might  have  been  very 
dirt'erent.  If  even  the  Avary  })rescience  of  Peel  had  been  then 
available,  or  a  chief  Avith  the  adventurous  boldness  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Conservative  leader,  Ave  should  liave  been  saved  from  the 
portentous  and  hazardous  mistake  of  neglecting  to  repair  in 
fair  Aveather  the  injuries  suffered  in  the  storms  of  AA-inter.  It 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  apparent  to  every  statesman  who 
calmly  reflected  on  the  past,  that  Avhat  the  nation  had  cheer¬ 
fully  and  patiently  endured  Avhile  their  independence  and 
existence  Avere  threatened,  Avould  become  intolerable  Avhen  the 
emergency  Avas  over.  But  neither  Lord  Liverpool,  Avho  Avas 
the  nominal,  nor  Lord  Castlercagh,  Avho  Avas  the  real,  ^linister, 
had  the  breadth  of  vieAv  or  the  resolution  to  ju’ovide  against  a 
danger  so  palpable  and  imminent.  Lord  Russell  sketches  both 
statesmen  lightly,  although  graphically,  in  the  pages  of  his 
Introduction.  Lord  Liverpool  Avas  just  such  a  Minister  as 
brings  nations  to  the  brink  of  rcA'olution — easy,  respectable, 
sensible,  and  sIoav  ;  Avithout  originality  himself,  and  distrusting 
it  in  others ;  content  to  leave  or  keep  things  as  they  are,  Avith¬ 
out  considering  hoAV  long  they  Avere  likely  to  remain  so. 
Castlereagh  AA'as  of  a  different  stamp ;  not  Avithout  a  certain 
dash  of  genius,  Avith  unfailing  equanimity,  temper,  and  courage, 
but  intellectually  limited  and  narroAA'.  He  did  not  understand 
the  country  he  had  to  govern,  and  AAOuld  have  made  a  better 
Irish  than  he  did  an  English  ^Minister. 

Although  they  Avere  the  nominal  successors  of  Pitt,  nothing, 
Ave  imagine,  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  probable 
policy  of  that  statesman  than  the  course  pursued  by  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Castlereagh.  Pitt  knew  the  people  Avell ;  he  never 
AA'as  the  object  of  jmpular  odium.  From  the  India  Bill  to 
Trafalgar,  he  Avatched  the  direction  in  Avhich  the  breeze 
AA'as  blowing;  and  if,  Avhen  relieved  of  a  contest  which  Avas 
throughout  distasteful  to  him,  he  had  survived  till  1815,  his 
inclination  at  least,  and  his  sagacity,  Avould  have  prompted  a 
return  to  his  former  proclivities,  although  he  more  than  once 
allowed  inferior  but  more  tenacious,  minds  to  SAvay  his  own. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  dead  AA-eight  of  our  Continental  alliances. 
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which,  uniting  us  to  dynastic  and  arbitrary  governments, 
exposed  our  rulers  to  reproach  from  these  quarters  if  they 
were  suspected  of  favouring  Jacobin  views,  or  took  any  step, 
however  moderate,  which  seemed  to  acknowledge  popular 
independence.  So  the  great  opportunity  was  lost.  Repression, 
not  concession,  was  the  only  policy  sanctioned;  and  those 
thirteen  barren  years— barren  of  all  but  discontent — from  1815 
to  1828,  passed  without  one  remedial  measure  being  placed 
upon  the  statute-book.  Romilly,  Peel,  and  ^lackintosh  did 
something  to  ameliorate  the  y)cnal  code ;  but  these  measures, 
and  some  doubtful  legislation  on  currency,  are  the  only  Par¬ 
liamentary  achievements  of  the  period.  The  rest  was  a  bundle 
of  ill-devised  expedients  to  stem  a  current  Avhich  gathered  force 
every  day. 

It  was,  however,  during  this  period  of  depression,  and  amid, 
for  the  time,  discouragement  and  even  division,  that  the  Liberal 
party  of  our  own  day  begun  to  assume  form  and  cohesion. 
They  were  pelted  by  their  oi)ponents  with  all  the  old  watch¬ 
words  ;  but  these  ceased  gradually  to  find  an  echo  in  the 
community,  and  slowly  the  great  political  truths  which  they 
preached  to  impatient  audiences  in  the  House  of  Commons 
began  to  take  deep  root  in  the  country. 

Lord  Russell’s  sketch  of  Parliament  during  the  Liverpool 
Administration  is  pleasant  and  lively — so  much  so,  that  we 
could  have  wished  it  had  been  less  fragmentary.  He  is  rather 
more  occupied  with  the  remembrance  of  the  little  intrigues  to 
which  the  inner  life  of  all  parties  is  subject,  and  with  recounting 
the  disunion  which  existed  in  the  Liberal  ranks  on  the  great 
question  of  Reform,  than  with  what  no  one  but  himself  could 
now  tell  us  —  the  more  public  features  of  that  time.  We 
should  like  to  hear  of  Tierney,  and  Ward,  and  Burdett — of 
the  rise  of  Brougham,  and  the  ripe  wisdom  and  premature  loss 
of  Horner — of  Joseph  Hume’s  first  beginnings,  and  the  future 
Premiers,  all  unconscious  of  their  coming  Liberal  doom — Peel 
and  Palmerston.  He  just  gives  us  enough  of  this  to  make  us 
greatly  desire  more.  He  tells  us  that  from  1820  to  1828  was 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  He  would 
have  done  great  service  to  the  history  of  those  times  had  he 
painted  with  a  power  by  no  means  foreign  to  his  pencil  some 
of  the  more  salient  features  of  the  picture.  For,  as  we  have 
said,  it  was  there  that  the  foundations  were  laid  of  all  which 
has  been  built  upon  them  since ;  and  the  time  is  nearly  gone 
when  a  picture  from  a  contemporary  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  Liverpool  Administration,  as  shown  in  Lord  Russell's 
pages,  is  much  what  we  might  have  expected  to  find — violent 
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without,  and  feeble  within — a  Cabinet  all  at  variance  with 
itself,  neither  personally  nor  jx>litically  harmonious,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  divided  on  the  great  j)olitical  questions  of  the  future. 
Castlereagh  and  Canning  were  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  while  Lord  LiverjKX)!  and  the  Administration  were 
bitterly  op[)osed  to  it — a  weak  foreshadowing  of  the  inevitable 
future,  but  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  policy  of  the  day. 

Nor,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lord  Russell,  was  all  unanimity  in 
the  Whig  ranks.  Some  even  then  looked  coldly  on  Reform  ; 
for  nomination  boroughs  Avere  of  both  parties.  Rut  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Lord  Russell  dwells  Avith  complacency  over  the 
cradle  of  Reform,  and  looks  back  Avith  interest  to  its  tender 
years.  He  probably  contrasts  its  tottering  footsteps  in  1819 
Avith  the  giant  Avhich  strode  over  the  land  in  18.32.  Doubtless 
he  had  to  endure  many  a  pang  of  disgust  and  AA'cariness  from 
the  coldness  and  half-heartedness  of  friends,  as  most  men  Avho 
have  tried  to  serA  C  their  country  have  experienced.  He  Avas 
then  ardent  and  young,  ambitious  of  a  name,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  : — 

‘  Jle  (iuo([no  pectoris 
Tcntiivit  in  dulci  juvcnUi 
Feivor — 

and  even  noAv  he  can  scarce  forgive  to  his  older  associates  the 
Avhips  and  scorns  Avhicli  his  attachment  had  to  suffer.  Rut  from 
such  contests  do  the  great  events  of  history  spring ;  nor  did  it 
need  these  gentle  touches  to  remind  us  Avhat  avc  oavc  to  the 
indomitable  tenacity  of  our  author.  He  modestly  says,  ‘  With 
‘  a  view  to  AA'ork  my  Avay  to  a  change,  not  by  eloquence,  for  I 
‘  had  none,  but  by  patient  toil  and  a  ])lain  statement  of  facts, 
‘  I  brought  before  the  House  «d’  Commons  the  case  of  (Iram- 
‘  [K>und ;  ’  and,  little  as  it  Avas,  the  extraction  of  this  decayed 
brick  shook  the  Avhole  edifice  to  its  centre. 

In  the  speech — the  earliest  on  this  subject  Avhlch  is  included 
in  the  collection,  delivered  in  1819 — A\e  find  that  even  then  a 
coa<ljutor  more  potent  even  than  the  eloquence  of  Parliament 
had  sprung  up  outside  its  Avails.  It  is  a  s[)eech  Avhich  we  read 
Avith  pleasure,  though  full  of  the  faults  of  youth.  Rut  it 
breathes  a  refined  and  scholarly  spirit,  and  contrasts  in  its 
elaboration  very  favourably  with  many  crude  and  uncultivated 
efforts  Avhich  are  familiar  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  pas¬ 
sage  we  refer  to  is  the  folloAving : — 

‘  Wc  have  been  told  very  lately  that  education  Avhich  ought  to  be  a 
blessing  has  been  injurious  to  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts.  Sir,  the  fault  is  not  in  Education ;  it  is  in  the  time  and  the  cirt- 
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cumstances  which  have  accompanied  it.  Had  the  people  received 
instruction  when  they  were  rich  it  would  have  taught  them  frugality ; 
had  they  received  political  rights  at  the  sjime  time  they  would  have 
learned  the  value  of  legal  liberty.  But  they  have  received  education 
when  they  were  sinking  into  poverty,  and  they  have  received  it  witliou"; 
being  admitted  to  political  power.’ 

This  truth,  eminciated  Avith  much  of  the  dkhictic  force  of 
the  speaker’s  riper  years,  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  future. 
It  appears  strange  to  this  generation  to  find  Lord  Russell 
making  a  humble  apology  for  education — as  strange  as  to  find 
that  there  Avere  statesmen  fifty  years  ago  Avho  dreaded  and  de¬ 
nounced  it.  Yet  imperfect  and  disjointed  as  the  education  of 
the  people  at  that  time  AAas,  it  had  commenced.  It  Avas  but  a 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  but  it  foretold  the  coming  breeze  Avhich 
ere  ten  years  had  Avell  passed  Avas  to  savcII  into  a  storm,  and 
to  SAveep  before  it  the  fastnesses  of  the  Tories,  and  the  dreams 
and  forebodings  of  Lord  Russell’s  chiefs. 

Yet  the  political  horizon  remained  outwardly  tranquil  until 
Lord  Liverpool  Avas  struck  doAvn  by  paralysis  in  182G.  The 
AV'ant  of  cohesion  in  the  ^linistry,  and  the  absence  of  any 
guiding  principle  of  policy,  at  once  became  apparent.  Canning 
assumed  the  reins,  but  his  old  colleagues  fell  aAvay  from  him — 
some  from  distrust  of  his  judgment,  some  from  aristocratic 
haughtiness,  and  some  from  personal  jealousy.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Liberals  supported,  and  some  joined  him ;  but  the  stings 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Averc  not  forgiven  by  the  old  campaigners 
of  the  party.  The  burden  he  undertook  proved  too  much  for 
a  highly-strung,  restless,  and  sensitive  spirit  like  his.  What 
he  might  have  been,  had  he  lived,  Ave  have  hardly  materials  in 
his  past  career  to  enable  us  to  conjecture.  His  oratory  Avas 
magnificent.  If  it  Avanted  in  some  respects  substance  ami 
depth,  it  Avas  for  the  House  of  Commons  perfect,  lively,  easy, 
light  in  hand,  sparkling,  and  yet  strong.  But  his  mind  Avas 
uneven  and  uncertain,  destitute  of  the  equal  poise  and  un¬ 
failing  self-restraint  that  gave  Castlereagh  such  complete 
mastery  over  him.  It  is  doubtful  too  Avhether  he  had  the  true 
instinct  of  a  ruler,  or  the  sympathy  Avith  the  people  Avhich  is 
the  soul  of  goA’ernment.  His  early  training  as  a  tirailleur  for 
the  party,  the  leader  of  the  light  brigade  of  skirmishers,  Avas 
not  faA'ourablc  to  the  spirit  of  earnestness  Avhich  is  the  secret 
of  true  statesmanship,  and  which  the  times  required.  Still,  he 
sustained  Avith  gallantry  and  nearly  single-handed  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  position  for  the  one  year  Avhich  he  survived — a  period 
which  is  remembered  chiefly  by  some  gloAving  declamation  on 
foreign  policy,  perhaps  somewhat  overpraised,  but  Avhich 
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startled  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  heralded  the  approach  of 
Palmerston. 

The  Canning  Administration,  however,  w'as  an  important 
era,  for  it  broke  up  and  scattered,  never  again  to  unite,  the 
elements  of  the  ])olicy  of  Liverpool  and  Castlcreagh.  How 
completely  the  old  dynasty  had  come  to  an  end  was  not  seen 
at  the  time;  and  when  Wellington  and  Peel  assumed  the  reins 
in  1828,  it  looked  as  if  it  was  again  to  resume  its  sway.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  event  was  destined  only  to  hasten  the  change. 
One,  and  almost  only  one,  measure  of  mark  signalised  the  year 
1828,  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  the  honour  of  being  its  author. 
It  was  the  Act  for  the  Ke])cal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  which,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  new 
Government,  he  carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  forty-four.  It  was  his  first  practical  success — the  first 
abuse  which  fell  to  his  shot,  excepting  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  little  borough  of  Grampound,  and  he  had  to  wait  nine 
years  for  it.  Still,  after  fifteen  years  of  Parliamentary  war¬ 
fare,  to  him  belonged  the  honour  of  the  first  practical  step  in 
the  direction  of  religious  equality,  gained  by  public  opinion 
out  of  Parliament,  against  a  reluctant  Govenuuent.  More 
important  still,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  great  events  which 
the  next  two  years  of  the  future  had  in  store. 

When  the  stone  once  began  to  roll,  it  soon  acquired  in¬ 
creased  velocity.  The  passing  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Bill  gave  the  timid  courage,  and  made  the  people  take  heart. 
It  was  the  first  victory  they  had  gained,  after  many  weary 
years  of  waiting.  Events  now  succeeded  each  other  with  un¬ 
expected  rapidity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  passed  by 
Peel  and  Wellington,  again  shattered  the  Tory  party  in  1829; 
and  the  death  of  the  King,  followed  by  the  French  Revolution 
in  1830,  placed  once  more,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  tw’enty- 
five  years,  a  Liberal  Administration  in  power. 

We  have  followed  our  author  in  this  rapid  retrospect  up  to 
the  great  ])olitical  deluge  of  1831,  and  have  arrived  w’ithin 
the  limits  of  contemporaneous  history.  We  have  traced  events 
so  far  because  not  memory  only  but  gratitude  also  are  Avont  to 
stop  there.  But  although  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1831  Avas 
the  crowning  glory  of  Lord  Russell’s  life,  and  in  itself  a  re- 
noAvn  and  distinction  worthy  of  a  lifetime,  it  Avas  but  the  fruit 
of  the  constancy  and  labour  of  many  thankless  years.  From 
that  date  onAvards  it  was  easy  to  be  a  Liberal.  Honour  and 
jKAwer  followed  the  footsteps  of  those  who  trod  in  the  Avays 
formerly  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  stumbling-blocks  and 
gloom.  But  Lord  Russell  was  no  carpet  soldier — no  way- 
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decessors,  they  had  not  dreamed  of  the  rebound.  They  should  r 
liave  foreseen  that  the  English  mind,  moved  but  slowly  to  ' 
organic  change,  would  necessarily  recoil  "with  the  spasmodic  i 
effort  it  had  made.  iSIany  Avho  had  j«)ined  in  and  supported  the 
change,  did  so  because  they  looked  for  tranquillity  afterw'ards ; 
and  many  others,  looking  on  representation  as  a  means  to  an 
•end,  were  in  hopes  that  freedom  from  agitation  would  leave 
(juiet  times  for  social  and  economical  reform.  But  when  they 
ibund  the  first  note  of  a  new  agitation  sounded  by  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  at  the  (irey  Banquet  in  1834,  and  fresh  innovations  in 
the  franchise  again  suggested,  they  withdrew — some  in  fear 
and  some  in  mere  weariness  and  disgust.  The  agitation  which 
had  been  wont  to  lead  to  victory  led,  when  tried  a  second  time, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  defeat. 

History  does  sometimes  repeat  itself:  but  a  general  seldom 
jrains  a  battle  twice  on  the  same  ground.  Lord  Russell  little 
thought  from  whose  hands  the  supplement  to  his  great  work 
was  to  come.  The  Reform  Act  doubtless  was  not  cornjilete ; 
and  it  was  certain  that  time  would  outgroAV  it,  as  it  must  out¬ 
grow  any  written  Constitution.  But  it  was  a  delusion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  people  would  ever  again  flock  as  they  had  done 
to  the  standard  of  Electoral  Reform.  The  question  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  detail  only ;  the  public  mind  already  acted  with 
directness  and  efficiency  on  Parliament ;  and  though  he  did  not 
^)robably  think  so  at  the  time,  no  more  thorough  tribute  has 
ever  been  paid  to  Lord  Russell’s  first  Reform  Bill  than  the 
fact  that  he  found  so  many  difficulties  with  his  second. 

This  was  the  true  secret  of  the  collapse  of  AVhig  rule  in  | 

1841,  when  the  premiership  of  Lord  Melbounie  terminated.  I 

He  was  a  Minister  who  deserved  a  larger  majority  and  a  longer  I 

tenure  of  office.  His  services  rendered  to  the  Sovereign  at  the 
commencement  of  her  reign  would  of  themselves  have  deserved  1 

the  nation’s  gratitude.  But  he  w'as  a  statesman  whose  rare  per-  j 

-sonal  (jualities  were  hardly  done  justice  to,  either  by  the  country 
or  by  himself.  The  lightness  and  gaiety  of  his  manner,  mis-  | 
taken  often  for  insouciance  and  carelessness,  covered  a  quick 
wit,  a  firm  intellect,  and  a  subtle  brain.  His  Administration  | 
was  one  continued  struggle  for  a  majority  in  the  Commons, 
which  necessarily  cramped  his  action,  and  paralysed  his  power. 
Jlut  had  the  Fates  so  willed  it,  he  had  many  qualities  which 
jnight  have  made  his  name  illustrious.'*^ 

*We  avail  ourselves  of lliis  opportunity  to  contradict  an  absurd  sfate- 
ment  with  reference  to  .mother  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  estimable  of  Lord 
Russell’s  colleagues  and  I'riemls — Lord  Glenelg.  In  a  recent  publica- 
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Here  we  may  leave  our  retrospect,  as  we  have  reached  the 
period  to  which  Lord  Russell  himself  has  limited  his  selections. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  twice  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country,  and  has  taken  a  distinguished  part  during  an  eventful 
period  of  her  history.  But  confine  ourselves  within  the 
limits  he  himself  has  assigned  ;  nor  do  we  stop  now  to  canvass 
the  views  on  Irish  affairs  and  on  education,  which  were  plainly 
in  the  noble  author’s  mind  in  preparing  the  publication.  They 
are  worthy  of  study,  if  they  are  also  provocative  of  criticism. 
But  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  speeches  themselves,  in  their 
oratorical  character. 

One  lesson  they  teach  worthy  to  be  leaimed  by  those  who 
arc  training  themselves  for  the  service  of  their  country.  They 
contain  a  record  of  a  career  of  unbroken  political  as  well  as 
|)ersonal  honour,  the  history  of  the  views  and  principles  of  a 
great  statesman,  the  result  of  a  patient  and  candid  study, 
pursued  through  a  long  political  life.  Conversant  with  all  the 
great  men  and  great  affairs  of  this  nation,  called  on  to  think, 
act,  and  advise  in  many  emergencies,  he  never  saw  reason  from 
the  first  to  step  aside  from  his  principles  or  to  alter  his  opinions. 
It  is  a  distinction  honourable  as  it  is  rare.  Many  men  have 
been  consistent  in  adherence  to  error ;  many  inconsistent,  and 
creditably  and  honourably  so,  in  relinquishing  what  they  found 
to  be  fallacious.  Nor  has  Lord  Russell’s  {K>litical  creed  been 
at  all  of  that  Procrustean  kind  which  excluded  adaptation  to 
new  wants  and  new  emergencies.  But  he  has  well  earned  the 

tioii  called  ‘Memoirs  of  Sir  (leorge  Sinclair,’  by  Mr.  James  Grant, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  nonsensiciil  attempts  at  biography  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read,  the  writer  asserts  that  Lord  Glenelg  ‘  all  of  a  sudden 
*  retired  from  public  life,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  the  step : 
‘  for  a  period  of  fully  ten  years  no  one  outside  the  walls  of  his  own 
‘  house  saw  the  noble  lord,  nor  did  any  but  his  domestics  see  him 
‘  within  it’ — and  he  spent  this  interval  in  a  ‘  semi  trance,’  ‘  utterly  un- 
‘  conscious  of  all  around  him.’  When  he  afterwards  re- appeared  it  was 
‘  like  a  kind  of  resurrection  from  the  dead.’  Every  word  in  this  state¬ 
ment  is  untrue.  Lord  Glenelg  retired  from  office  in  1839,  because 
after  the  Canadian  Kebellion  Lord  Melboiurne  thought  it  expedient  to 
transfer  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  Lord  John  Kussell :  but  he 
travelled ;  he  spent  some  time  in  Koine ;  he  mingled  in  society  in 
England ;  he  dined  at  ‘  The  Club,’  where  his  signature  may  still  be 
wen ;  and  we  ourselves,  in  common  with  all  his  friends,  had  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  him.  His  last 
appearance  in  public  life  was  in  185G,  Avhen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
debates  on  Life  Peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  spoke  and  moved 
that  the  opinon  of  the  Judges  should  be  taken  on  the  validity  of  Lord 
Wensleydale’s  Patent. 
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distinction  of  consistency  in  his  political  career,  and  it  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  his  study  of  political  philosophy  and  his  aj)- 
preciating  knowledge  of  his  countrymen.  Events  have  proved 
him  in  the  right  in  all  the  larger  and  more  salient  features  of 
his  public  life  ;  and  although  wd  owe  imich  to  many  statesmen 
whose  maturer  experience  corrected  and  modified  their  eaxdier 
impressions,  that  is  no  reason  why  this  generation  should  not 
learn  the  lesson  which  Lord  Russell’s  public  life  has  taught. 
Tenacity  to  opinions  in  the  teeth  of  demonstration  and  ex[)e- 
rience  is  the  resort  of  feeble  minds ;  but  high-minded  and 
intelligent  attachment  and  adhesion  tx)  views  deliberately  formed 
have  not  ceased  to  be  a  crown  on  the  brows  of  a  public  man. 

The  speeches  in  this  volume  are  but  a  selection  taken  from 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  not  reaching,  as  we  have  said,  a 
later  date  than  1841.  Rut  they  aftord  a  fair  example  of  his 
Parliamentary  oratory,  and  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
great  reputation.  Indeed,  he  may  well  be  content  to  rest  his 
fame  on  them,  for  he  could  not  appear  to  greater  advantage ; 
and  the  student  of  political  history  wdll  find  them  full  of  sug¬ 
gestive  materials. 

They  are  all  characteristic.  Singularly  devoid  of  artificial 
structure,  they  contain  all  the  purer  elements  of  oratory.  Lord 
Russell  in  the  ])assage  we  referred  to,  did  himself  injustice 
when  he  said  he  had  no  eloquence.  Ills  power  of  mere  rhetoric, 
it  is  true,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  some  of  his  coadjutors  or 
opponents.  But  no  one  who  reads  these  collected  speeches  can 
fail  to  find  in  them  the  secret  of  his  undoubted  power.  They 
are  replete  both  with  study  and  with  thought.  Reflection, 
earnestness,  nobility,  and  breadth  of  sentiment,  coupled  with 
a  refined  and  cultivated  power  of  expression,  arc  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  style;  and  lurking  beneath,  and  only  rarely 
rising  to  the  surface,  is  the  talent  fire — the  true  inspiring 
genius  of  the  orator.  Indeed,  alongside  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  his  published  speeches  need  not  fear  com{)aris()n. 
Brougham  soared  a  flight  beyond  him,  though  impulsive  and 
erratic;  but  though  Lord  Russell  had  not  the  lively  and 
sonorous  cadence  of  (’anning,  nor  the  powerful  though  pon¬ 
derous  precision  of  Peel,  he  has  more  depth  than  the  first,  and 
more  versatility  of  thought  than  the  last.  The  metal  rings 
true  throughout,  nor  do  the  solid  and  valuable  materials  of 
which  they  arc  composed  lose  anything  in  the  setting.  Above 
all,  he  had  the  true  gift  of  eloquence — earnestnc.ss.  lie  knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  felt  it,  a  spell  which  no  arts  of  rhetoric 
can  buy. 

Another  feature,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  to  be  found  in 
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these  speeches  Is  the  laroje  amount  both  of  mature  thought  and 
of  solid  information.  The  longest  in  the  selection,  the  great 
speech  in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill,  is  a  repertory  of  all  that 
has  ever  been  said  on  that  question  ;  and  those  on  Canada  and 
on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  the  speeches  on  confidence  in  the 
Government  in  1840  and  1841,  are  distinguished  by  their  clear 
and  masterly  exposition  of  constitutional  principles,  of  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  liistorical  facts.  Their  nervous,  pointed  style  gives 
them  more  claims  to  permanency,  and  more  probability  of 
attaining  it,  than  many  elaborate  efforts  in  debate  adapted 
only  to  catch  the  passing  favour  of  the  House. 

But  these  })ublished  speeches,  although  perhaps  they  may  do 
moi’e  justice  to  his  power  of  style  and  expression  than  his  oi'al 
delivery,  cannot  convey  to  the  reader  one  of  Lonl  Russell’s 
strongest  claims  to  Parliamentary  eminence.  He  was,  beyond 
question,  a  very  powerful  Parliamentary  leader;  in  the  arena  of 
debate  a  wary  and  successful  gladiator,  ready  of  fence,  and 
dangerous  in  reply.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  one  of  his 
eminent  and  consfiint  antagonists  that  although  several  of  the 
Parliamentary  orators  of  his  tijue  undoubtedly  surpassed  him 
in  eloquence,  no  man  was  more  ready  and  efficient  as  a 
debater.  Without  the  natural  gift  of  ready-flowing  words, 
practice  and  inbred  j)0wer  had  brought  him  to  great  per¬ 
fection ;  and  few  men  have  led  the  House  of  Commons  with 
more  ability.  It  was  a  different  sway  which  he  wielded  there 
from  that  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  wms  the  sway  of  con¬ 
test  rather  than  of  conciliation.  He  liked  the  hour  of  conflict, 
and  exulted  in  the  fight  and  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel ; 
and  although  he  could  not  vie  with  Palmerston  in  adroit 
vivacity,  or  with  Gladstone  or  Bright  in  elocution,  he  had  a 
])owev  of  his  own  which  supplied  both  rhetoric  and  wit  when 
the  occasion  required  them.  It  was  in  that  field  that  his 
greatest  laurels  were  won — won  by  no  tricks  or  artifice — but 
by  a  manly,  English  bearing,  which  feared  nothing  but  dis¬ 
honour  ;  and  when  he  was  warmed  by  a  sense  of  justice  or 
scorn  of  injustice,  few  men  have  ever  been  more  effective 
speakers.  Anyone  who  remembers  his  reply  to  Lord  Naas 
Glow  Lord  ^layo)  in  1851  will  know  to  what  heights  he  could 
.ascend  and  with  what  power  he  could  wield  the  scimitar  of 
debate  when  roused  by  what  he  thought  just  indignation. 
Indeed,  there  were  few  leadei's  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
later  years  who  were  greater  masters  of  the  science  of  debate. 
He  rose  with  his  theme  ;  and  it  was  a  ])leasant  study*  on  nights 
of  great  debate  to  watch  how  his  j)criods,  at  first  languid  and 
slow,  gradually  caught  fire  from  the  ardent  S2)irit  within,  till 
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the  theme  appeared  so  thoroughly  to  possess  him,  body  and 
soul,  as  to  raise  him  to  the  height  of  any  argument.  There  is 
little  on  the  exalted  but  frigid  benches  of  the  Lords  which  can 
afford  fuel  to  feed  such  a  flame ;  but  in  the  arena  of  the  I  louse 
of  Commons  debate  he  was  second  to  none. 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  our  author,  glad  of  the 
contribution  which  he  has  given  us,  and  Avell  pleased  to  be 
reminded  of  so  much  service  in  a  cause  to  which,  during  his 
lengthened  life,  the  pages  of  this  .fournal  have  been  consistently 
devoted.  The  di])lomatic  part  of  these  volumes  we  do  not 
stop  to  discuss  at  length.  It  embraces  four  very  troubled 
questions — Italy,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  America — and  in  our 
opinion  not  only  displays  the  ability  of  the  author,  but  fairly 
vindicates  the  course  which  he  jmrsued  in  each.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  Introduction  to  this  portion  of  the  work  Lord 
Russell’s  general  views,  and  those  on  Italy  are  specially  inter¬ 
esting,  as  redeeming  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  idle  bystanders  during  the  struggle  for 
independence.  But  this  theme  would  require  to  be  treated 
separately.  We  close  our  notice  with  the  hope  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  obligations  under  which  Lord  Russell  has 
laid  his  country,  he  may  elucidate  still  further  by  his  pen  the 
great  and  arduous  times  in  which  his  past  has  been  so  distin¬ 
guished. 


No.  CCLXIX,  will  be  published  in  July. 
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